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Pure as the Pines 

p | | 
Delightfull freshing, 

Go ie) any elalticed! ir je rs elightiully re Fesning 


thoroughly cleansing, 
emollient and antiseptic 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


A Lather-Luxury 
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you like -—but 
there's only one 


breakfast 


Purifies, soothes, makes 
the skin soft and smooth, 
improves the complexion, 
and is unequaled for 


Bathing and Shampooing 


The Packer Mfg. Co., New York. 








Good enough to 
eat on Sunday. 
Too g00d not to 
eat all the week 
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The fashionable figure has again changed. The “W. B. 
Nuform,” our most recent origination, will furnish your figure 
with the proper shape. Higher in the bust, slenderer at the waist. 


Our well-known ‘‘ Erect Form” models (for which some figures are better 
adapted) show a marked improvement over their former perfection. The 
choice in W. B. Corsets is so complete that you can always count upon models 
which will fit and wear perfectly. If your dealer cannot supply you, mention 
his name, send price, and we will see that your order, is filled. 


a r NUFORM 403 (Average Figures) ERECT FORM 720 (Average Figures) 
> an Wee ion } Medium above the waist — rather deep hips. Shows waist Has medium bust and long deep hips. For women who 


very clearly. Of white or dral) coutil and white batiste. do not wish extreme low bust. Hose supporters on front 
Hose supp. orters, front and sides. Sizes 18 to $1 








and hips. In white and drab coutil and white $1 00 
. 


4 30. rice .00 batiste. Sizes o 30. Price 
| = you'll settle it so far as the WASHING and _| _ NUFORM 417 (Average Figures) ie aon 
ICLEANING are concerned by supplying yours ee E | developed fares. Comet height almve waist gives ee 


Correct height alx we waist — gives . ; 
Gat sintomen and smooth hip. In white of SOO op. Shut box hoc’ Mode of depute 2 O00) 


pe drab tintin cs > B.,... ; an jean in white or drab. Sizes 18 to 24. Price $1 .00 
F qualities at $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00.) (Better qualities at $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00.) 

Q NUFORM 406 (Medium Figures) 

Bs Has the new bust and oa hip with unboned apron ex- 


tension. eh ned. Th ters on front and sides. Waist is ERECT FORM 957 (Average Figures) 
P a € efine b ne white or drab coutil and white In white or oe coutil, or white batiste. Medium 50 
The work -~will be done WELL=EASILY=SAFELY and fae. ‘Sizes 19 - td cy hip. Hose suger om front and 


Price hips. ‘Sizes 18 to 30. Pri e $1.5 


YOU’ LL HAVE A GRATEFUL SERVANT | WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers, ‘Set A—377-379 Broadway, New “wi 
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A Shecial Word to Subscrib . The Price of THE JOURNAL © 
pe a crtoers TI i LADII ) i {OMI JOU RNAL Byomeerteten one Deiat and Twenty-five Cents a year, a) 
in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba 
When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- pomage vee , } 2 g 
pired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in your final Registered in United States Patent Office ated a and ry epee 4 and Philippine ray 
copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed ’ In F - - ome tne rig ‘the inte . ae al Postal Unio é 
may receive this blank. That does not mean that the Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by she +: th S aa a m * Sub —~ a hon = ‘aid. . 
renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in mail- i —t — nillines. . te 'b “ _ pt . — : V 
bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the renewal THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY cater a o1 = py lh wg oe mye — i i | 
may have reached us after the copy containing the blank F 7 P h ( rae NEON? é — ome Fy 
has been packed. In requesting change of address give 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania pence each (20 cents in American money). 6 
us at least three weeks’ notice. : Our Branch Offices 
If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor [Per edvertdag business eal. Subsceiptions oct secdived.} vs 
must reach us before the tenth of November to avoid miss- C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor ‘ a es ‘ > 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ Copyright, 1905 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. BosTON : Barristers Hall } 
or Express money orders in remitting. ptcaaansie | mom - Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
J ed at Stationers’ Hail, London, England. Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. y 
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NLY A FEW DAYS remain in THE SUCCESS of the dress patterns has 
which a yearly subscription been in every way remarkable, and it is 
to THe Lapiges’ HOME now safe to say that we have quite passed 
JOURNAL can be had for the stage of experiment. And it is be- 
one dollar. That is, so long cause the patterns have been so widely 
as your letter inclosing a appreciated, and the orders have been so 
dollar bears a postmark not later than large, thus compensating us for all the 
October 2 we will accept a year’s sub- original investment in the new depart- 
scription at that price, although we must ment, that we have decided to offer the 
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repeat our previous statement that no patterns free to every reader of the maga- [ 
subscription, old or new, for a dollar will zine, as will be seen on the opening page be 
be accepted for a longer period than one of Mrs. Ralston’s department on page 71. is 
year at that price. After October 2 the This offer really means that any woman COREA CREE OF 6. SENeNE 7 
price becomes, as we have already an- can get any three of our dress patterns that 





nounced, one dollar and twenty-five cents she likes, as published in our magazine 


a year. or in our style-book, either old, new or to A Personal Announcement 


come, for nothing, if she merely sends to 
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SOME ONE SAID the other day that the us one yearly subscription of a dollar and 


. . . 
extra twenty-five cents we shall receive twenty-five cents for some one who is not by Madame Lillian Nordica 


will make us wealthy. But the fact is now a subscriber to the magazine. Such 
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ey, overlooked that most of that twenty-five a person may be an occasional reader, but : a 
h} cents goes back into the magazine, as, _ providing her name is not on our regular O AMERICAN VOCAL STUDENTS, TEACHERS AND COMPOSERS: i 
vA for instance, in this issue, which con- subscription list, and you can induce her Because of my desire to encourage American musical com- fs 
ra tains eighty pages, whereas the October to give you a dollar and twenty-five cents ti d do the little I nage . x, 
os number of last year had sixty-four pages. for a year’s subscription to the magazine, position, an to do t e tt e 1 can to make mMerican Composers € 
ey Then, too, the cover en this number is we shall be glad to send you for your and American compositions better known, I wish to offer to all %) 
Ke printed in four colors instead of two. trouble three pattern checks, each of which writers of songs living in America three prizes for the hest-constructed e 
ig While this does not mean much in the will be good at any time for a pattern d ; A : My 
a} actual saying, it means thousands of when sent to this office. and most melodious songs— that is : 5 
A dollars of extra expense to us every Ny 
Eis month. All of which, we say, is carrying THIS IS MAKING PATTERNS accessible P P é 
e out our determination to put back most of to women in a way which has never been $500 for the First Prize 4 
0 the extra twenty-five cents right into the attempted by any magazine. But we be- bE 
4 magazine, making it better and better lieve in making it possible for our readers $300 for the Second Prize Es 
Ls with each issue—as you will see next to get from us without compensation what iS 
| year. they must pay for elsewhere. So the $200 for the Third Prize i 


chance is yours to have three of what thou- 
SPEAKING OF COVERS reminds us to say sands of women have called ‘‘ the best 





that, although the present college-girl dress patterns ever made’’ without a And in order that these offers may be ticipated = by the largest ¢ 
cover by Mr. Harrison Fisher is in four _ penny’s cost to you. number I wish to impose as few restrictions as possible upon the character y: 
colors and much more expensive than of the songs. Only these: iS 
previous covers, we shall continue to sell YOU WILL ALSO SEE that the adorable 

a separate edition for poster purposes at “* Lady Betty ’”’ begins to tell about her ad- FIRST : The song should be for a single voice; it may be of any class ¢ 
ten cents each, so that any one wanting ventures in America in this number, and , 


and for any reasonable range of voice—only it must not exceed 
36 bars in length, and be fewer if possible. This is difficult, perhaps, but 
not impossible, you know, when we remember such songs as Schubert's 
‘To Sylvia,’’ and his Litany; Schumann’s ‘‘In the Lovely Month of 
May,”’ and ‘‘Spring Night’’; and Robert Franz’s ‘‘ Dedication’’—each 
an immortal song, yet of fewer bars than the limit named. 


Mr. Fisher’s striking cover may have a we shall be very much surprised if this 
separate copy, the same as on the maga- feature does not prove to be one of the 
zine, only with no advertisements on the most popular ‘‘ delights’’ ever published 
back, sent in a strong tube, postpaid, for inthe magazine. It was very funny to see 
that amount—ten cents—so long as the the different members of the editorial staff 
limited supply lasts. —. Bove 7 tas we te al SECOND: The words accompanying the song may be original or not, 
A NUMBER OF LETTERS have come to story down until it was finished —one in- so long as permission is secured and is so indicated where copyrighted 
. . . : ete . Pm words are used. These words may be of any character: secular or devotional. 
us asking if we are to have any Fair terested editor sitting up until two o’clock ! : : ee : 
Pt: ; : ; Each composer is restricted to the submission of one song —his best. 
booths to supply to churches and societies in the morning rather than interrupt her 
this year. We can say in reply only joyous following of ‘‘ Lady Betty’s’’ ex- 
what we said last year: that the plan is periences, And so bright is this material 
too expensive to be repeated this year. that we have decided to publish in each 
We have, however, a few booths left from number larger installments than we 
last season, and these we shall be glad to usually do of a continued story, even 
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HIRD: It is essential —and this is important —that the song shall be 
melodious: shall please the popular ear. This does not mean that it 
shall not be musically good: on the contrary, it must be good since the 
popular American vocal taste is higher than many think or believe. But 
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it must be melodious, melodious, melodious, and that I cannot repeat ¥ 
furnish to any churches or societies ap- though we have to carry the excess mate- too often. 
plying to us. But, of course, it is dis- rial over into the back of the magazine. 
tinctly a case of ‘‘ first come, first served,”’ This is not the most pleasant way of read- I throw these awards open to any student, teacher or composer, man or 
and if you will write to the Circulation ing, but we want our readers to have as 


woman, living in the United States—and I will include Canada in the United 
States for this special purpose. As soon as I can, after the closing date of the 
competition given below, I shall award the three prizes and send the award to 


Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL much of ‘‘ Lady Betty’’ as we can pos- 
it will notify you by return mail of the sibly give them each month, and we think 
slight conditions upon which we will send you will see the reason why as you read 
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} 1 
: . each successful composer. After which I shall give the three songs to the editors fe { 
came . a oe Pr of her sprightly experiences. of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, who have kindly consented to open their pages E: Mi) 
Fair booths we have on hand is limited, Prizes for Church Workers - pee on this an 5 and oe a poangey - we yp ye in pre ; . i 
and you must be prepared to be disap- ; or which courtesy I have promised the editors that all the rights to the songs s all i 
pointed unless application is made at, Tell us about the prettiest fair, the most belong to them. The names of the prize winners will also be announced in | iil 
once. interesting social or entertainment, or the Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL. “4 { 
a poe pencrin. 3 tp” of a lr As I find much difficulty in securing good American songs for my concert {@ H 
A LAST WORD only can be said about "V° i? rared ie af Ss -— “— wi" programs I shall be glad to add to my repertoire either one or all of the songs 
the Josef Hofmann musical composition — P@Y~!" received’ by us Detore ww rt: which receive the awards if any such are found to be suited to concert use. € ‘4 
ee org a pr ig Bh gs — hog 1=313 “- Ho Bont Sade Until January 1, 1906, this competition will remain open, and by and before g ; | 
all the compositions intended for Mr. _ ,,Wemean socials that have a definite aim — the that date all manuscripts are to be sent to me in care of THE LaprEs’ Home 5 i) 
Hofmann’s great competition must be in nnn CSE SEY SLD US pees SO FeunG peeEee. JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 2 3 / 
this office by that date; all arriving after- 4-313} For ghhctotuch of the I sincerely hope this offer may interest all American composers, young and old. [f 
ward will be returned as ineligible in the 


competition. These booths must be pretty and _ practical. 


Newness of idea is most desired. The photo- 
graphs should be not smaller than 4 x 5 inches. - - s] 
MRS. KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN has just \-$13} For the Best Way to 
sent us word that we may have her new 2—$10 Raise Money 
romance, ‘‘ The Old Peabody Pew’’—a 


mn Some ws le oppose eieing.geeese money anneut 
: ‘ . Ke y straightforward giving. ut there are ways o 
really fascinating love-story of an old doing this that make it easy for the people to give. 
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é village church, told with that inimitable A Supplementary Note 
~ art that we know so well in the author of 3-313 } ben ee : 
; ‘* Rebecca’’ and the ‘‘ Penelope’’ books. Setsah Hak cnan Guia tn ok ik tees Ut It is a pleasure for the editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to cooperate 
Rs So we have sent it out to be illustrated at summer that Gwerebooy enjoyed? What kind of with Madame Nordica in the above gratifying and patriotic offer. And to make 
g| once in order that the story may begin in —_4 good meeting did you have: ‘ Madame Nordica’s work for her as simple as possible it is asked that the following 
% a month or two. Send as many ideas as you like, but rules be clearly understood and followed: 


- send each in a separate envelope and 
JUST AS UNEXPECTEDLY came Eliza- mark it ‘‘Fair,’’ ‘‘ Social,’’ 
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ty etc. No First: All manuscripts must be /egid/y written in ink (not pencil). 
F beth Stuart Phelps-Ward’s new novelette = manuscript should exceed 1000 words, SECOND: No manuscripts must, under any circumstances, be sent rolled: send 
iy —as thrilling a piece of the mysterious as and no manuscript should be rolled. either flat, or folded once. 3 
¢é has ever been told in fiction. The very Ideas not awarded prizes will be pur- ° F ' "8 
: . . : ° =f 
r, title, ‘‘ The Man in the Case,” suggests chased at regular rates if we can use them. THIRD: Full oeaES SOE REP must be inclosed with each Sabi ba: Ttthial 4 
F possibilities. This story we have sent Manuscripts will not be returned. Un- FourTH : Manuscripts and letters must be sent together in one envelope or package [9 
ty out to an artist at once, too, so that we available ones will be destroyed. Address — not separately. 4 
) may present it to our readers in an early THE CHURCH ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU FIFTH: Madame Nordica must not be asked to answer questions concerning this (4 
| issue. The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia competition : she has stated her wishes and conditions clearly. 4 
P| 
\ « 
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Will Vou Tell Me? 


A Lage of Careful Answers lo Questions that are Asked ds 








No Such Country as Holland 


What ought we to call Wilhelmina’s little 
country: Holland or The Netherlands? J. D. 

To answer in Yankee fashion, how would you 
like to hear the name ‘*‘ New England” applied 
to the whole of the United States? The principle 
is the same. ‘* Holland’’ is only a part, or one 
of several provinces, of The Netherlands, so 
that the right name for the country is ‘* The 
Netherlands,’? and when you say ‘‘ Holland”’ 
you are really talking about only a portion of the 
country. 


What “Lurid” Really Means 


What does ‘* lurid’’ really mean? May it be 
used to describe the brilliant red glow in the sky 
over a burning building ? ROCHESTER. 


No. What the word means exactly is “‘ of a 
ghastly or dull red light, as of flames mingled 
with smoke’? —that is, not a flaming, bright red 
color, but a hazy, grayish red. 


A Telephone that Tells the Time 


Has any one ever devised a way of using the 
telephone for transmitting time-signals as the tele- 
graph does? as oe Pe 


Yes; the idea has been recently applied in 
France by the Bureau of Longitudes at Paris. 
Of course, the main thing in a process like this is 
accuracy, so the transmitting of spoken words 
over the wire—telling the hour and minute — 
would not answer; the actual stroke of the pen- 
dulum must be heard at the receiving end. This 
is done by means of a microphone. A pre- 
arranged system of beats indicates given hours, 
the most frequently used signal being that for 
high noon. It is expected that this will be par- 
ticularly useful to ships in port, navigators being 
able to set their chronometers by the telephone 
at the wharf. 


Origin of the Term “Yellow Journalism” 
Where and how did the phrase ‘‘ yellow jour- 
nalism”’ originate ? E. D.R. 


So far as a spontaneously popular term of this 
kind can be traced, it was first used in the New 
York ** Press.’’ It appears to have been based on 
the fact that certain newspapers, which were 
among the earliest to use bright colors, especially 
yellow, in the pictures in their Sunday editions, 
were also addicted to sensational methods in 
presenting the news of the day. F.B. W. 


A Book-Binding Stronger Than Leather 
Is not leather the strongest material to bind 
books in? BOOKWORM. 


It has always been considered so, but in the 
recent report of the Librarian of Congress he 
states that a good quality of duck has been found 
more durable than the leathers produced under 
modern tanning conditions. 


The Laziest Way of Catching Fish 


Where is it that people catch fish by drugging 
them in some way? ADIRONDACKS. 


South Sea Islanders pound the narcotic fruit of 
a tropical tree and put it in bags down into holes 
in reefs at low tide. The fish, drawn over the 
spot as the tide rises, become stupefied and float 
to the surface. They appear in such numbers that 
the natives not only gather them from the surface, 
but dive for them as well. ‘rhis method does not 
seem to spoil the fish. 


A Graveyard in Mid-Ocean 
I have heard often of the ‘* Sargasso Sea’’ asa 
mysterious place. Will you tell me about it? 
BELVILLE. 


But little is known of the Sargasso Sea except 
its outer boundaries. It lies, a lake within a 
sea, in the triangle formed by the Equatorial 
Current flowing toward Brazil from Africa, the 
Gulf Stream which as the northern arm of that 
current sweeps north and east across the Atlantic, 
and that branch of the Gulf Stream which flows 
from north of Ireland down past the west coast of 
Europe. These great ocean currents create in 
the middle Atlantic a dead, quiet spot, about as 
large as Europe, into which is sucked all the 
refuse of the ocean, just as when you stir a basin- 
ful of water and corks rapidly the corks gather in 
the centre and stay there. This kind of process 
has been going on for centuries in the Sargasso 
Sea, throwing into it quantities of seaweed, 
wreckage and all sorts of trash, which stays there 
in a thick, impenetrable mass through which no 
ship could pass—and in which any ship would 
surely perish. It has never been pierced, this sea, 
and indeed is most warily avoided by all ocean- 
going vessels. 


The Origin of Fabric Names 


Please tell me how the following fabrics got 
their names: Calico, cambric, dimity, silk, 
damask, satin, brocade, cotton. WEAVER. 


Many of the fabrics take their names from the 
places where they are made. Damask goods 
originally came from Damascus; dimity from 
Damietta, Egypt; cambric was first made in 
Cambray, France; calico in Calicut on the 
Malabar coast. Cotton is derived from the 
Arabic word, goton; silk from the Latin word, 
sericus (soft), and satin from the Italian word, 
seta (having a fine lustre). Brocade comes from 
the word broccare (to stitch, to figure). 


Annie Laurie Really Lived and Loved 


Was ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ of the song of that name, 
a real person? SINGER. 


Yes ; she was the daughter of a Scotch baronet. 
The words to the song were written by an ad- 
mirer, Mr. Douglass Finland. She, however, 
married another man. 


Words for Which There is no Rhyme. 


Do you know any words that rhyme with 
month, olive or window? PEGASUS. 


It happens that these words are among the 
dozen or so which refuse to be rhymed. Others 
are chimney, fugue, widow, scarf, silver, coif, 
crimson, scarce, microcosm, oblige, have, gulf, 
cusp and rhomb. 


Sunlight is Blue in Color 


Is sunlight absolutely the color that we see it 
on earth — that is, doesn’t our atmosphere modify 
its real color somewhat ? OBSERVER. 


Sunlight is really blue. Nearly twenty-five 
years ago observations were made at the 
Alleghany Observatory to test the effect of the 
earth’s cloak of atmosphere on the sun’s rays 
passing through it, and it was found that the spec- 
trum — indicating the composition of the sunlight 
— was startlingly modified when it reached the sur- 
face of the earth. By successive experiments the 
investigators came to the conclusion that outside 
of that cloak of atmosphere the sunlight is of a 
predominantly blue color, and that in coming 
through our air it is changed until it reaches us 
as the yellow-white that we know. 


Where the Word “Dun” Came From 
Where do we get the expression ‘‘ to dun’’ ? 
LAWYER. 
The word ‘‘ dun ”’ is supposed, with how much 
authority we know not, to take its meaning from 
the name of John Dunn, an English bailiff of 
Henry the Seventh’s time, who was peculiarly 
clever in coercing reluctant debtors. 


Who Really Discovered Ether? 


I wish you would clear up for me the facts 
about the discovery of ether in this country. 
Apparently two men claim the distinction, Morton 
and Jackson. To which is the credit due? 

MEDICUS. 


When Boston was asking your question some 
years ago, apropos of the monument to be erected 
to the discoverer, Doctor Holmes wittily an- 
swered ‘‘ Ether!’’ And for years the question 
was answered so, for both physicians claimed 
the credit. It is now pretty well established 
that ether was first known in America in 1846, 
when William T. G. Morton, a Boston dentist, 
successfully used it as an anesthetic in extracting 
a tooth. A little before that time laughing-gas 
had been tried, but with questionable success; 
and Morton’s associate, Dr. C. T. Jackson, 
seems to have made some fruitless experiments 
along this line, from which Morton may have got 
his first suggestion. But the credit of actually 
administering ether with definite purpose and the 
desired effect belongs to the latter. For some 
years after that Doctor Jackson and his family 
contested the Morton claim, and the dispute be- 
came a celebrated one. But Doctor Holmes in 
1893, and Doctor J. Y. Simpson, the great 
Edinburgh physician, a little later, wrote letters 
to Morton, stating finally and decidedly that 
there could be no doubt that he was the beneficent 
inventor of the great anesthetic. 


The Portland Vase is Indigo in Color 


What is the color of the celebrated Portland 
vase ? E. 


It is dark indigo in color and shows opaque 
white figures on its surface. 


There Really are Black Diamonds 


Where is the black diamond found, and how is 
it used? Cc. G. B. 


Coal is often facetiously called ‘‘ black dia- 
monds,’’ but the true black diamond comes from 
Brazil. It is used in piercing tunnels, in cutting 
marble and in tempering metals. It cuts through 
the hardest material. 


“ Blizzard” was Used a Century Ago 
What is the origin of the word ‘* blizzard’’? 
DAKOTA. 


The word in its generally accepted meaning has 
been in use for about twenty-five years; but there is 
evidence that it was used before that with varied 
significance in different parts of the United States 
for more than a hundred years, the earliest being 
mentioned in a New England newspaper of 1765, 
where it appears as the name of a ship. 


Must the Wife Take Her Husband’s Name? 


Is it a fixed law that a woman shall take her 
husband’s last name at marriage, or is it justa 
custom ? JOSEPHA. 


It is, according to an authority on the law of 
husband and wife, ‘‘ a mere question of choice.’’ 
As the husband is the head of the family it is 
generally the custom for the wife and children to 
adopt his family name. But either parent may 
take the other’s name, or they may join their 
names together. The great inconvenience of a 
failure to adupt a common family name at the 
time of marriage practically prohibits any dis- 
agreement on the subject. F.B. W. 


Glass is Very Elastic 


I read somewhere that glass was very elastic. 
This does not seem sensible. ACADIA. 


But it is sensible, and you can prove for your- 
self what physics textbooks teach, that glass is 
one of the most elastic substances known. Not 
that it will bend most easily, but that on being 
bent it regains its first straightness most quickly 
and most completely. Take a thin glass rod 
and bend it along three nails on the wall, over 
the middle one and under the other two; leave 
it there as long as your patience lasts — ten years 
if you like —and you will find on taking it down 
that it springs back as straight as an arrow —a 
thing which rubber could not do, nor wood, nor 
most of the things which we think of as pretty 
elastic. 


Queen Alexandra’s Special Privileges 

Is it true that Queen Alexandra has more spe- 
cial privileges than her predecessors as Queen- 
consort ? ADELAIDE F. 


Yes, she is practically given privileges accorded 
to no one else except the King — privileges which 
have seldom or never before been extended to 
Queen-consorts. She can contract debts on her 
own account, being exempt from the Married 
Woman’s Property Act; she has her own attorney- 
general and solicitor-general to represent her in 
all legal matters ; she presided once in a crisis at 
acouncil of ministers of state, when King Edward 
could not be present; and she shares with the King 
the provision which makes it high treason to plot 
against the throne. F.B. W. 


Ants Hear with Their Feet 


I notice that ants seem to hear noises, but I have 
always learned that they had no ears, nor eyes 
either. Have they a peculiar apparatus of their 
own? in i. 


No apparatus any more peculiar than feet. It 
has been recently determined that they perceive 
sound by means of their sensitive feet, which carry 
sound to their intelligences as rapidly as would 
any regular sense of hearing. As to their seeing 
without any eyes, they do not really see, but only 
smell. By their power of smelling, effected by 
the minute joints at the end of the waving antennz 
on their heads, they find their way around with 
the utmost accuracy. Thus it might almost be 
said that as these little animals hear with their 
feet, they see with their noses. 


The Turks Originated Headstones 


How did ornamental headstones for the dead 
originate ? F. B.S. 


The Turks are believed to be responsible for 
this custom. 


He Gave Away His Own Birthday 


Is it true that Robert Louis Stevenson gave 
away his birthday to a small girl who was born 
on a twenty-ninth of February ? VAILIMA. 


You are doubtless thinking of the time that 
Stevenson made over his birthday to the young 
daughter of the American Land Commissioner in 
Samoa in the following terms: 

** I, Robert Louis Stevenson, a British subject, 
being in sound mind, and pretty well, [thank you, 
in body: 

‘In consideration that Miss Annie H. Ide 
. was born, out of all reason, upon 
Christmas Day, and is therefore out of all justice 
denied the consolation and profit of a proper 
birthday; 

** And considering that I, the said Robert Louis 
Stevenson, have attained an age when O, we never 
mention it, and that Ihave now no further use for 
a birthday of any description; 

a ee Have transferred, and do hereby 
transfer, to the said Annie H. Ide, a// and whole 
my rights and privileges in the thirteenth day of 
November, formerly my birthday, now, hereby 
and henceforth the birthday of the said Annie H. 
Ide, to have, hold, exercise and enjoy the same 
in the customary manner, by the sporting of fine 
raiment, eating of rich meats, and receipt of 
gifts, compliments and copies of verse, according 
to the manner of our ancestors.’’ 


An English Oratorio by a German 


Isn’t it queer that in ‘‘ The Messiah,’’ written 
by Georg Friedrich Handel, a German composer, 
the words of the English Bible should have been 
used? I can’t find the original German words, 
if there were any. W.S.A. 


There never were, and it is apparently strange. 
But do you remember that Handel went to England 
to live when but a young man, and spent the rest of 
his days there? He wrote many of his greatest 
works in London and in Dublin, becoming pretty 
thoroughly an Englishman among Englishmen. 
Indeed, his name was there written Hendel, at 
first, and since then has usually been speiled 
Handel, the modified German “‘ 4’’ being dropped. 
‘* The Messiah’’ was first produced in Dublin in 
1742 and then in London in 1749. ‘‘ Elijah”’ 
and, indeed, most of Hindel’s best-known works 
are written to English words. 





The page of The Journal known as “ The Court of Last Resort’’ has proved such a success that the Editors 


have decided to expand it, extending both its scope and its usefulness to Journal readers. 
publish each month a page like this one, giving unusual information about familiar things in a brief and 


“ 


rememberable’’ way. 


They will, therefore, 


Answers to questions about music [signed “* W. J. H.’’] will be written by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music 
Critic of ‘The New York Sun.” Those on art [signed “J. C. V. D.’’] will be written by Professor John C. 


Van Dyke, of Rutgers College. 


Answers to questions of general interest [signed “‘F. B. W.’’] will -be 


written by Mr. Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and so on. 
All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “‘ Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
in print will be made. 


the printed page. 


This is imperative. 
Where answers by mail are desired, postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of “ Will You Tell Me?” 


A selection of questions for answer 


The individual writers will confine their work to 


Julia Marlowe’s Real Name 


Which is Julia Marlowe’s real name —that or 
Julia Marlowe Taber? LINDEN. 


Neither. Her name is not “ Julia Marlowe,’’ 
although she has been called that for more than 
twenty years. She was christened Sarah Frances 
Frost, but early in her dramatic career she adopted 
her better-known name, by which she has been 
called ever since. 


A Cheese that Weighed 22,000 Pounds 


Can you give me some information about an 
immense cheese that was exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago? Where did it come from? 

AMATEUR FARMER. 


You probably refer to a mammoth cheese in the 
Canadian exhibit shown in the Agricultural 
Building. It was made at one of the Government 
dairy stations in Ontario. It weighed twenty- 
two thousand pounds, was six feet in height and 
twenty-eight feet in circumference. 


Colors that are Not Colors 


Somebody made the astonishing statement to 
me that white is not a color. What could have 
been meant? OHI0. 


Just what was said. Neither white nor black is 
a color, properly speaking. Color is that broken- 
up light that is made when sunlight is passed 
through a prism. The light breaks into a series 
of colors called the ‘‘ spectrum,’’ which contains 
all the colors blending into each other; but in this 
series white and black are not found, for they rep- 
resent the absence of color rather than its presence. 
White is the result of fading any color through its 
lighter phases —“‘ tints ’’— until no color is left, 
and it becomes ‘‘ white’’; while black appears as 
the result of darkening any color in the opposite 
direction — through its shades — until no color is 
left at that end either. Absolute white and black 
cannot be obtained; the nearest we can get is the 
white of glazed white paper in the bright sunshine, 
and the black of black velvet in the twilight. 


Throwing Old Shoes at Weddings 


Where did we get the custom of throwing old 
shoes after a bride and bridegroom? MAIDEN. 


In a number of ancient countries a shoe formed 
the symbol of a transference of property. There 
are Scriptural allusions to such a practice; and 
in Anglo-Saxon England the bride’ s father gave the 
bridegroom her shoe, the latter touching his bride’s 
head with it in token of his ownership. Thus 
the custom, though gradually changing its signifi- 
cance, has descended to our times. 


President Roosevelt’s Famous Phrase 


Did President Roosevelt himself coin the 
phrase, ‘* the strenuous life,’’ or did some one else 
apply it to his manner of living ? Civic. 


It was first used by the President in a speech 
which he made before the Hamilton Club in 
Chicago on April 10, 1899. So aptly did it sum 
up his views and characteristics that it at once 
became widely popular and is now firmly estab- 
lished as a familiar quotation. F. B. W. 


A Million-Pound Note? Yes; Four 


Having read a story about the million-pound 
banknote by Mark Twain, I am curious to know 
whether there ever really was such a note. 

CONNECTICUT. 

It is said that the Bank of England issued four 
such notes. One went to George IV, and is now 
in the Windsor Castle Library; one belongs to 
the Rothschild family; Samuel Rogers, the 
banker-poet, possessed a third, while the fourth 
still remains at the Bank of England. 


No War in Japan for Eighteen Centuries 
Why is Japan called the ‘‘ Land of the Great 
Peace’’? SAN Toy. 


Because for a period of nearly 1800 years, from 
about 600 B. C. until after the year 1100 A. D., 
Japan did not engage in any war. 


Military Obsequies 
Why are the boots and stirrups reversed in the 
funeral procession of a military officer? Mrs.H. 


This is a remnant of various mourning customs 
once in vogue at military funerals. The rifles used 
to be carried at “‘ reverse arms,’’ with the muzzles 
pointing downward. The funeral procession was 
sometimes formed in reverse order, soldiers preced- 
ing othcers, etc. The origin of reversing things 
probably goes back as far as the Crusades. 


How Does the Bee Find the “Bee-Line”? 


We hear so much about a ‘‘ bee-line’’ as the 
unerringly straight route to a given point. Has 
the bee that queer faculty known as the sense of 
direction, which the carrier-pigeon has? K. M. 


it is probably safe to say that the bee has no 
“sense of directioh.’? For a long time it was 
thought that he must have to enable him to find 
the hive, as invariably as he does, no matter how 
far away he is, nor how long absent from it. But 
lately Maeterlinck has stated—confirming the 
assertions of Sir John Lubbock and of Romanes — 
that this power in bees is due entirely to their 
phenomenal memory for landmarks. Bees note 
everything on their departure from the hive — 
trees, buildings and all kinds of things, which 
they remember tenaciously and by which they 
guide themselves back again. But if the hive is 
changed to another position they are utterly at a 
loss when they return to the original spot, and 
grope around helplessly until they strike the new 
location. ‘It is as if,’?’ Maeterlinck writes, ‘‘ the 
space had preciously preserved, the whole winter 
through, the indelible track of their flight: as 
though the print of their tiny, laborious footsteps 
still Jay graven in the sky.”’ 
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That ‘Reminds Me 


The Brightest Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 























“ Life"’ publishes the following clever poem, which is sup- 


posed to have been written by a boy to his vacillating 
sweetheart. 


Mi Pome too U 


EAR is thee wring u alwus lett me ware. 
Hear is ure lettur ann thee lock uv hare 

u sent me wenn u promist too be troo. 
becuz ure fals i sennd um back too u. 
Doant rite ann ast me wi becuz uno 
Wott u have dun too me thatt greeves me so: 
u road too skool on billie peerson’s sledd. 
Hearafttur u wil be as iff ure dedd 
Ann I wil pass u bi with skorn ann awl 
mi friends will neaver speke too u a tall. 


sum boise wood hate u fore a hartless flurt 
But no, tho u have throne me in thee durt 

i wil nott hate u. I wil lett u be 

a sower ole made, ann sum day wenn u sea 
Me goen bi u with a hansum wife 

ule nash ure teath in pane, ann awl ure life 
ule sitt ann si becuz you throo me down. 
Ann ile be rich ann own most awl thee town. 
but wenn ure dyen in sum loanly plais 

ile kum and dropp a teer on ure dedd fais. 


uve broak mi hart butt thare are uther gurls 
With jusst uz luvly faises. they are purls 
Beside uv u-ann dyen fore a sho 

Too be mi awl fore thay have tolled me so. 
butt u ann me are dun and iff u kum 

on bennded neeze ann offered me ure gum 
too choo ide waiv u skornfully aside 

Ann wood not eaven kare how much u kride. 
Taik back ure lettur ann thee wring i woar 
for u are dedd too me foareavermore. 


The Mosquito in a New Light 


T WAS the first night Pat and Mike spent in 

America. They secured a small room ata 
boarding-louse. ‘There were no screens at the 
windows. Being afraid of robbers Pat and Mike 
decided to let the light burn all night. Soon the 
mosquitoes became intolerable. 

** Let’s turn out the light so they can’t find us,”’ 
said Pat. 

In a short while some fireflies flitting about 
entered the room. 

Never having seen any before, Mike exclaimed: 
** Hully Gee! Pat, they’re comin’ after us with 
their lanterns! ”’ 


Her Idea of the Backbone 


HEN asked by her teacher to describe the 
backbone a little schoolgirl said: 
“ The backbone is something that holds up the 
head and ribs and keeps one from having legs 
clear up to the neck.’’ 














: 
She Won Her Uncle 


NCLE HARRY was a bachelor and not fond 

of babies. Even winsome four-year-old 
Helen failed to win his heart. Every one made 
too much fuss over the youngster, Uncle Harry 
declared. 

One day Helen’s mother was called downstairs 
and with fear and trembling asked Uncle Harry, 
who was stretched out on a sofa, if he would keep 
his eye on Helen. Uncle Harry grunted ‘ Yes,’’ 
but never stirred from his position —#in truth his 
eyes were tight shut. 

By-and-by wee Helen tiptoed over to the sofa 
and leaning over Uncle Harry softly inquired: 

“ Feepy ? ” 

** No,’’ growled Uncle Harry. 

‘* Tired ?’’ ventured Helen. 

** No,” said her uncle. 

**Sick?’’ further inquired Helen, with real 
sympathy in her voice. 

** No,’’ still insisted Uncle Harry. 

** Dus’ feel bum, hey ?”’ 

And that won the uncle! 


The Highest Price in the Store 


RICH American woman visited a Japanese 
art shop in Paris. It happened to be a dull, 
dark afternoon. She looked at the bronzes, 
* jewels, drawings and other things, and finally, 
pointing toward a dusky corner, she said to the 
polite young salesman: ‘‘ How much is that 
Japanese idol over there worth ?”’ 
The salesman bowed, and answered: ‘* About 
five hundred thousand francs, madam. It is the 
proprietor.” 


Hard to Find 


A JANITOR of a school threw up his job the 
other day, says ‘* Primary Education.”’ 
When asked the trouble he said: *‘ I’m honest, 
and I won’t stand being slurred. If I find a 
pencil or handkerchief about the school when I’m 
sweeping I hang or put it up. Every little while 
the teacher, or some one that is too cowardly to 
face me, will give measlur. A little while ago I 
seen wrote on the board, ‘ Find the least common 
multiple.’ Well, I looked from cellar to garret 
for that thing, and I wouldn’t know the thing if 
I would meet it on the street. Last night, in big 
writin’ on the blackboard, it said, ‘ Find the 
greatest common divisor.’ ‘ Well,’ I says to my- 
self, ‘ both of them things are lost now; and I’ll 
be accused of takin’ ’em, so I’]] quit !’’’ 


Looking to the Future 


N MEXICO the undertaker sends notices of 

death at his own expense, which also contain 
his advertisement, to the relatives of the deceased. 
One day, several months ago, a certain litho- 
graphic establishment received from a customer a 
printed circular announcing the death of a partner 
in his firm. 

It was given to the correspondence clerk, with 
instructions to write a letter of condolence in 
reply. He wrote: 

‘* We are exceedingly pained to learn of the 
10ss sustained by your firm, and extend to you our 
deepest sympathy. We notice that the circular 
you send us announcing Mr. ’s death is lith- 
ographed by Messrs. ——. We greatly regret that 
you did not see your way to let us estimate for the 
printing of the same. The next time there is a 
bereavement in your house we shall be glad to 
quote you for lithographed circulars, and are 
confident that we can beat anybody else. 

‘* Trusting we may have an early opportunity 
of quoting you our prices we remain, with pro- 
found sympathy, yours truly, etc.’ 





Competition Too Keen for Him 


A FARMER during a long-continued drought 
invented a machine for watering his fields. 
The very first day while he was trying it there 
suddenly came a downpour of rain. He put 
away his machine. 

** It’s no use,’’ he said; ‘* ye can dae naething 
nooadays without competition.’’ 


Both were Knights 


E WAS avery decided English type, and as 
he stopped an Irishman and asked for a light 
he volunteered to say: 

** Excuse me, my man, for stopping you as an 
entire stranger. But at home I’m a person of 
some importance. I’m Sir James B——, Knight 
of the Garter, Knight of the Double Eagle, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, Knight of the Iron 
Cross. And your name is— what, my man?’’ 

** Me name,’’ was the ready reply, ** is Michael 
Murphy. Night before last, last night, tonight 
and every night, Michael Murphy.’’ 














Where the Girl Differed 


NE evening, as a young man was pressing 
his sweetheart to his breast, her sister entered 
the room suddenly. 

The lovers drew apart with great haste, and the 
sister, with an ** Excuse me,’’ turned to go. 

But the young man deemed an explanation 
necessary. He said: 

‘* Don’t go. We have just been measuring to 
see which is the taller.’’ 

The intruder, standing by the door, looked at 
the lovers intently. Then a delicate smile flitted 
over her pretty face, and she said: 

‘* You are both about the same height, but I 
think sister is much the redder.’’ 


Not What He Thought 


GENTLEMAN riding with an Irishman 
came within sight of an old gallows, and, to 
display his wit, said: 
** Pat, do you see that ?’’ 
‘* To be sure Oi do,’’ replied Pat. 
‘** And where would you be today if the gallows 
had its due ?’’ 
** Oi’d be riding alone,’’ replied Pat. 


A Lost Apology 


HE Professor of Philosophy, says a story in 
** Harper’s Magazine,’’ absent-minded and 
full of enthusiasm, came into the sitting-room. 

** What a beautiful woman Mrs. Raymond is !” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I have just had such a pleasant 
talk with her in the book store.’’ 

His wife looked up from her sewing. 

“John!” she exclaimed, ‘‘where is your 
collar ?’’ 

The Professor of Philosophy put his hand to 
his throat. ‘*I must have le‘: it at the barber 
shop. Yes,that’sit. I went to the barber shop; 
then to the book store. Why,’’ he ended lamely, 
‘* Mrs. Raymond would think it very careless of 
me to appear in public without my collar, 
wouldn’t she ?’’ 

‘* Rather,” said his wife. ‘* Perhaps you’d 
better call her up and tell her just how it 
happened.”’ 

** Exactly,’’ said the professor. 

The professor went to the telephone. 

** Hello, Central, hello. Hello—is this Mrs. 
Raymond? Yes? Well, really, it was very 
stupid of me, Mrs. Raymond; but, you know, I 
had been thinking of something very important, 
and I quite forgot to put on my collar. I[—oh! 
— ah! — good-by.’”’ 

The professor suddenly hung up the receiver. 
He gave utterance to a mild exclamation. 

** John!’’ exclaimed his wife. 

‘* She says she hasn’t been out of the house 
today,’’ groaned the professor. 
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Wasn't Delicate at All 


YOUNG man, not regarded 4s a very desir- 
able suitor, had called upon a young ladya 
number of times, each time to be told by the 
maid that “ Miss Florence was not well today.’’ 
One day, in response to his card, the young 
lady’s mother, who was a recent accession to the 
newly-rich ranks, and whose education was not as 
sure as it might be, appeared and explained 
once more to the young man .that the daughter 
was not well. 

‘*T am very sorry, indeed,” said the young man 
as he rose to go, “that your daughter is so 
delicate.’’ 

‘* Delicate?” sniffed the mother; ‘‘ Florence 
delicate? Not at all. Why, she is the most 
indelicate girl you ever met.’’ 


The Difference 


HE famous Doctor Johnson was discovered 

one day, by Mrs. Johnson, kissing one of her 
serving-maids. 

‘* Why, Doctor Johnson,’’ said the wife, “I 
am surprised.”’ 

** No,” said the recreant husband, *‘ that is not 
exactly right, dear. / am Sstfprised; you are 
astonished!” 


The Meekest Man 


. HICH of you children can tell me who was 

the meekest man ?” asked a Sunday-school 
teacher of her class, says a story in ‘* Texas 
Siftings.’’ 

None of them raised a hand. Finally little 
Johnny Fizzletop raised his hand above his curly 
head. 

‘* There! ’’ said the teacher, ‘*‘ you ought all to 
be ashamed of yourselves. You great big boys 
have been coming to Sunday-school for months 
and months, and here is little Johnny Fizzletop, 
poor little fellow, he never has had any advan- 
tages, and has only been coming to Sunday-school 
for the past two weeks, and yet he knows more 
about the Bible than all the rest of you. I be- 
come perfectly discouraged when I think of it. I 
come here every Sunday and toil for you, and 
yet you can’t answer so simple a question as what 
is the name of the meekest man in the Bible. 
Just look at little Johnny there, lrolding up his 
hand, while you hang your heads. You’rea good 
little boy, Johnny, and your teacher is proud of 
you. Nowspeak up good and loud and tell these 
great big boys who was the meekest man. Speak 
up, Johnny.”’ 

** Please, ma’am, may I go out?”’ 


Why They Cried 


the Irishmen who had just landed were eating 
their dinner in a hotel, when Pat spied a bottle 
of horseradish. Not knowing what it was he 
partook of a big mouthful, which brought tears 
to his eyes. 

Mike, seeing Pat crying, exclaimed: ‘‘ Phat be 
ye crying fer?”’ 

Pat, wishing to have Mike fooled also, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ I’m crying fer me poor ould mother, 
who’s dead way over in Ireland.”’ 

By-and-by Mike took some of the radish, where- 
upon tears filled Aiseyes. Pat, seeing them, asked 
his friend what 4e was crying for. 

Mike replied: ‘‘Because ye didn’t die at the 

same time yer poor ould 
mother did.”’ 


He Couldn’t Oblige 
~URATE’S Wife (given 
to nerves) : ‘‘ Hoppitt, 

would you mind seeing me 
as far as my house? The 
lane is so dark.”’ 

Cherry Clodhopper: 
“Well, I'd rather not, 
mum. I promised my 
young woman I'd chuck 
that all up.’’ 





Kipling at a Luncheon 


T A TEA the other day, says *‘ The New 
York Sun,’ a woman heard the following 
remarks made about her favorite author. She 
turned to listen, amazed by the eccentricities of 
conduct narrated. 

‘© Yes, you know,’’ the hostess was saying, 
‘* Kipling came in and behaved so strangely! At 
luncheon he suddenly sprang up and wouldn’t let 
the waitress come near the table. Every time 
that she tried to come near he would jump at her. 

‘* He made a dive for the cake, which was on 
the lower shelf of the sideboard, and took it into 
the parlor to eat it. He got the crumbs all over 
the sofa and the beautiful rug. 

‘* When he had finished his cake he simply sat 
and glared at us.’’ 

The visitor finally could not control herself, 
and asked: ‘* Excuse me, but are you speaking 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling ?’’ 

‘* Mr. Rudyard Kipling ?’’ echoed the hostess. 
‘* Oh, no; Kipling is our dog!”’ : 
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The Editor of “‘ That Reminds Me,’’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


A “Billet-Doux” 


HE was a winsome country lass, 
So William on a brief vacation, 
The time more pleasantly to pass, 
Essayed flirtation. 
And while they strolled in twilight dim, 
As near the time for parting drew, 
Asked if she would have from him 
A ** billet-doux.”’ 
Now this simple maid of Frencli knew naught, 
But doubting not ’twas something nice, 
Shyly she lifted her pretty head, 
Her rosy lips together drew, and coyly said, 
** Yes, Billy —do,”’ 
And William — did. 


An Epicurean Stew 


FASTIDIOUS man undertook to transmit 

instructions through the waiter to the cook. 
He wanted an oyster stew. These were his in- 
structions: 

** Now, waiter, kindly tell the cook I don’t want 
the oysters and milk merely mixed and heated. 
I want the milk carefully boiled first. The oysters 
should then be added without the liquor. The 
liquor should not be put in until the seasoning is 
added. Be very particular to get good, rich milk, 
and nothing but the best, gilt-edged butter. As for 
the oysters, I want Cape Cod salts. No ordinary 
stock oysters for me. Do you understand ?”’ 

‘I think so, sir,’’ replied the waiter; ‘‘ but do 
you wish the oysters with or without ? ” 

“With or without what ?”’ asked the customer. 

** Pearls, sir.”’ 

















Easy Enoush to Fix 


CHINAMAN, clad in the typical laundry- 
man’s costume, entered a street car one cold 
day last winter and took a seat next to an 
Irish woman of generous proportions. He shiv- 
ered, shook himself, and then with that yearning 
for human sympathy which extremes of tempera- 
ture brings to the surface, remarked to his 
neighbor: 
** Belly cold!’’ 
The Irish woman was not socially inclined. 
She turned on him scornfully and snapped out: 
** Well, if ye’d tuck yer shirt inside yer pants, 
ye haythen, yer belly wouldn’t be cold.’’ 


Not Beyond Him at All 


N A CERTAIN restaurant at one time cus- 

tomers’ wants were looked after by a waiter 
who was renowned for the clever way in which, 
when shouting down the dumb-waiter to the cook, 
he interpreted the different dishes. For instance, 
if a customer ordered sausage and bread, he 
told the cook *‘ a doorstep and a bag of mystery ”’ 
were required. In consequence of this two city 
men had a wager, one of them saying he was sure 
he could give an order which the waiter would 
find it impossible to twist in his usual way. 

Accordingly they repaired tothe restaurant and 
Mr. Brown gave his order: 

‘* Waiter, bring me a couple of poached eggs 
on toast and the yolks broken.”’ 

The waiter shouted down to the cook: ‘‘Adam 
and Eve on‘a raft and wreck ’em.” 











The Dog wasn’t Touched 


” ADAM,” said the conductor as he punched 

a ticket, ‘* I am very sorry, but you can’t 

have yourdoginthiscar. It is against the rules.’ 

**T shall hold him in my lap all the way,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘ and he will not disturb any one.” 

‘* That makes no difference,’’ said the con- 
ductor. ‘‘ Dogs must ride in the baggage-car. 
I’ll take and fasten him for you.”’ 

** Don’t you touch my dog, sir,’’ exclaimed 
the young lady excitedly. ‘*I will trust him to 
no one,” and with indignant tread she marched 
to the baggage-car, tied her dog and said: 
** Remember, please, I don’t want a soul here to 
touch my dog or untie him: you understand ?’’ 

The baggage crew said they did. 

As the train approached her station the young 
lady, hailing the conductor, asked: ‘‘ Is my dog 
all right ?”’ 

** I don’t know, miss,”’ replied the conductor. 

** Don’t know?” she replied. *‘ Why don’t 
you know? It’s your business to know. You 
haven’t touched him or untied him?” 

** No; we didn’t touch or untie him, and that’s 
just it. You tied him to a trunk checked for two 
stations back. The trunk had to be put off, and 
so we threw the dog off with the trunk!”’ 


No Exceptions to This Rule 


" ILLIE,” said a fond mother earnestly, 
** you should go to bedearly. ‘ Early to 
bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise,’ you know. You should go to 
bed with the sun—the chickens go to bed with 
the sun.”’ 
** Yes, I know they do, mamma; but the old 
hen — she always goes with ’em!”’ 


Crushed Again 


E CALLED her Lily, Pansy, Rose, 
And every other flower of spring. 
Said she: ‘‘I can’t be all of those, 
So you must Li-lac everything.”’ 
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There are, perhaps, half a dozen times in a woman’s life when she is particularly 
anxious to look particularly well. 

One such occasion is—Her First Reception. She is on exhibition. Her house, her 
clothes, her furniture, Herself, are subjected to the keenest scrutiny of her friends; 
and her enemies. 

Let her be guided by the experience of thousands of women who have passed 
through this ordeal with flying colors. Let her use Ivory Soap, liberally, for the 
adornment of her own sweet self, for the gown she wears, and for the articles of beauty 
and value which surround her. 
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There is no “‘free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap; no rosin; no harmful ingredient of any kind. It is pure soap; and nothing else. 


Herp ror Housexeerers: — Young housewives —and experienced ones, too — are interested in the announcement that the manufacturers 
of Ivory Soap have established a Bureau of Information, whose services are free to readers of this publication. So, if you want to know how to 
solve this household problem or that, write and the information will be forthcoming. 

While questions connected with laundering are within the special province of the Bureau of Information, users of Ivory Soap should feel at Q) 
liberty to ask for help in other branches of domestic economy. Address Household Department, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Ivory Soap—99% Per Cent. Pure. | . 
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Lady Betty Crosses the Ocean 


A Pretty Young Enélish Girl Sees American Men and Women for the First Time, and We See 
the Intimate Home and Social Life of the Smartest Set of New York and Newport from the Inside 





YOU: 


ORAWN BY ORSON LOWELL 






AM eighteen; and a person of 
aN | eighteen isn’t a child. So the 
’ more I thought of it, the more I 
felt that I hadn’t been fairly treated, 
to be disposed of in such an off- 
hand way. It began at breakfast 
by mother having a letter that she 
liked. I knew she liked it by the 
way her eyes lighted up. All the 
other letters, mostly with horrid, 
tradesmanny-looking envelopes, she 
pushed aside. Then suddenly she glanced up as if she 
would have said something quickly to Victoria ; she didn’t 
say it, though, for she remembered me. | am never taken 
into family conclaves, because I am not out yet. I’m not 
to be allowed to come out till after Vic’s married, because 
she’s been out four years and isn’t even engaged yet. 
After I’d finished breakfast I ran down to the kennels, for 
I couldn’t see how the letter concerned me, and I was 
dying for a sight of Berengaria’s puppies. It was such a 
glorious June morning that I could have danced for joy. 
I often feel like that ; but there’s nobody to tell except the 
trees and the dogs and my poor old pony. She was my 
brother Stanforth’s pony first of all, and Stanforth is 
twenty-eight ; then she was Vic’s, and Vic is—well, years 
younger than Stan. I took a walk in the park and after- 
ward went through the rose-garden. Then I was going in 
by one of the long windows when I heard mother’s voice. 
‘* The question is,’’ she was saying, ‘‘ what’s to be done 
with Betty ?”’ 
I turned around and ran away on my tiptoes across the 
lawn, for I didn’t want to be an eavesdropper. 
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I stopped outdoors till luncheon and played croquet 
against myself, wishing that Stan would run down. I’m 
always glad when he comes to the Towers, but he hardly 
ever does in the season. Vic, too, hates being in the 
country in May and June, though Surrey is so close to 
town that luckily she doesn’t miss much. But this year we 
seem to have been horribly poor, for some reason. Vic 
says it’s Stan’s fault. He is extravagant, I suppose. 
However, as everything is really his, I don’t see that we 
ought to complain. 

At luncheon mother mentioned to me that she had wired 
to ask Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox and her cousin, Miss Sally 
Woodburn, down jor dinner and to stay the night. I like 
Miss Woodburn; she’s short and plump, and olive and 
smooth as ivory satin, with soft, lazy brown eyes, a voice 
like rich cream, and pretty, crinkly dark hair. She’s from 
some Southern State— Kentucky, I believe it is. But I 
don’t like Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox, and I don’t know how 
to pronounce her name. I called her Mrs. Ess-Kay to her 
face once. I didn’t mean to; it slipped out. It was Vic 
who nicknamed her that. She is a large and glittering 
lady, with a figure exactly like the fashion-plates, and she 
walks in a grand, sweepy kind of way, with her head a 
little thrown back, as if she wanted everybody to know 
that she is tremendously important in the scheme, not only 
of the world, but of the whole universe as well. 

Mother said that as she was asking them down especially 
on my account she wanted me to be particularly nice to 
them. I opened my eyes wide when she said that Mrs. 
Ess-Kay had taken a tremendous fancy to me. I knew 
Miss Woodburn rather liked me, and I was quite pleased 
to take her up to her room, when she and her elder cousin 
arrived, about an hour before dinner. I stopped for a few 





minutes, and then left her while I went to get myself 


ready. Just as I had scientifically dislocated my arms to 
unhook my frock, which does up behind, mother came in 
and said, quite playfully for her, that she had consented 
to let me go and visit Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox and Miss 
Woodburn in America. 

I felt as if the walls of the house were tumbling down, 
and I would presently be crumpled up underneath. 

Mother went calmly on to state that she had consented 
because I had been cordially invited and she thought the 
experience would be for my advantage, present and future. 
Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox was a woman of good family and 
position ; she had a cottage at Newport and would take 
me there, and, later, send me home with friends of hers, 
who were crossing in the autumn to winter abroad. 

I mumbled something vaguely dutiful, but I’m not sur¢ 
I wasn’t pouting when Vic came in and promised, if I'd be 
sweet to Mrs. Ess-Kay, to make a clean breast and show 
me exactly how matters stood, when we came up to bed. 

At dinner Mrs. Ess-Kay painted word-pictures of the 
‘* good times’’ she would give me, and I began to be 
rather excited by her talk. But I was glad she and Miss 
Woodburn were hypnotized by mother into thinking they 
wanted to go early to bed, for I could hardly wait to 
hear Vic’s ‘* explanations.’’ 

Presently she slipped quietly into my room, and while I 
brushed her hair she told me that the letter I had noticed 
at breakfast was from Sir Gilbert Mantell, a brand-new 
knight, with piles and piles of money. He had been rather 
nice to her and she was humbly anxious that he should 
propose. Ashe had written almost asking for an invita- 
tion to come down with Stan the following Saturday, 
things looked hopeful. The only trouble was—me! 
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“He Turned Around Quickly, Not Knowing What Had Happened, Glanced 
Up and Caught My Eyes, as | was Looking Down, Quite Distressed” 
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‘* You’re a beauty,’’ Vic declared, ‘‘ and I’m not, 
though I do flatter myself I’m not bad looking. If he 
sees you he'll probably think you better worth his 
money.”’ 

‘* What nonsense! And if he were such an idiot, of 
course I should refuse him.”’ 

‘* You would. That’s one of mother’s difficulties. 
Even you must see that would do no good from the 
family point of view.”’ 

** T could keep out of the creature’s way.’’ 

** You couldn’t, without Stan making some blunder- 
ing remark, or some contretemps happening. It’s much 
safer to have you absolutely out of the way. We're a 
poverty-stricken lot, my child, and it’s for me, with 
your help, to retrieve the fallen fortunes of this branch 
of the family.”’ 

‘* That’s settled, then,’’ said I, as dryly as I could, 
but my eyes were hot, and there was a lump in my 
throat. I wanted to be alone, and write down in this 
book of mine everything exactly as it has happened. 


NLY ten days have passed, but I feel as if they were 
a hundred, I have lived so much. I’ve heard peo- 

ple saying that it’s been a ‘‘ dull voyage,’’ but whatever 
else it has been for me it hasn’t been dull. In the first 
place, I’ve never been on the sea before, except crossing 
the Channel, which doesn’t count, of course. I’ve lived 
always at dear, beautiful old Battlemead, and till last 
year most of my time was spent in the schoolroom, or 
walking or driving with one of the governesses. Being 
on this big ship seemed at first exactly like being at a 
play when I| had been brought in late, and found it diffi- 
cult to know which were the leading actors, which the 
villains and villainesses, and what the plot was about. 

Everything was very nice, though very strange, to 
begin with. Dear old Stan actually traveled all the 
way to Southampton to see me off, which was good of 
him, especially as Vic explained that he and Sally 
Woodburn had been thrown at each other’s heads in 
vain. He’d brought me a great box of sweets, a bunch 
of roses and several magazines; and just as we were 
starting he slipped something small but fat into my 
hand, and told me to cable him if I got homesick. When 
I got time to look at the fat thing he’d put in my hand 
I found it was a lot of gold pieces bundled up in two 
ten-pound notes—altogether more than thirty pounds. 
All that money, with the twenty pounds mother had told 
me to use when “‘ only strictly necessary,’’ made me 
feel a regular millionaire. 

I liked our suite, with two staterooms, a bath, and 
a dear little white and blue drawing-room, about as big 
as the old doll’s house I inherited from Vic. I was 
thankful to find I was to chum with Miss Woodburn, 
not Mrs. Ess-Kay, for I mever could have stood that. 
It was fun finding places to hang up our things when 
they were unpacked, and Mrs. Ess-Kay’s French maid, 
Louise, helped me get settled, paying me so many 
compliments on my hair and my eyes and my com- 
plexion that I grew quite confused. 
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When we had unpacked we three went out to luncheon, 
and took the first seats which were vacant; but pres- 
ently Mrs. Ess-Kay sent for the chief steward. ‘‘ I am 
Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox,’’ said she in an important voice, 
‘* and Ihave as my guest Lady Betty Bulkeley, daughter 
of the Duchess of Stanforth. You must give me three of 
the best seats at the Captain’s table.” 

I couldn’t help hearing, and my ears did tingle, but 
Miss Woodburn only smiled and looked down. The 
steward said Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox might count on him, 
and she and her party should have places on the 
Captain’s right hand. 

Mrs. Ess-Kay was as bad with the deck steward. She 
found that he hadn’t put our chairs in the right place, 
and she had him called up and made a great fuss. 
Then— oh, horror !—I’m certain I caught her repeating 
the formula she’d used at luncheon. To be sure, she 
had walked off to a little distance with the deck steward, 
and I might have been mistaken ; but two or three people 
who were standing near looked suddenly very hard at 
me, and I know I turned scarlet with annoyance. 
When I came to look at my chair I saw that it had, 
painted across the top, my name in full, ‘* Lady Elizabeth 
Bulkeley.’’ 

When we had been on deck for a short time a number 
of people came up to speak to Mrs. Ess-Kay and 
Miss Woodburn. Some of them laughed a good deal, 
and talked in high voices. It sounded very nice and 
cordial, more so than it does when English people 
greet each other, though the voices weren’t so sweet — 
except a few that drawled in a pretty, Southern way, 
like Sally Woodburn’s. I could tell which were the poor 
things that Mrs. Ess-Kay wanted to weed out of her 
acquaintance-garden for next season, by the way she 
acted when they came to say ‘‘ How do you do?”’ to 
her. She screwed up her eyes till they looked hard and 
sharp enough to go through you like a thin knife, and 
having waited an instant before returning their greeting, 
slowly answered: ‘‘ Very well, thank you. Yes, Il am 
going home rather early. I’m due at a ort as soon 
as possible ;’’ then fingered her open book and’ made 
a little, just noticeable gesture with her lorgnette. 
By-and-by somebody else would sail up, perhaps not 
half as nice to look at as the one who had gone. Butlo! 
Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox would be suddenly transformed. 
She cae smile and hold out her hand, and ask where 
they had been, what they had been doing, and how it 
happened they were going back so, soon. The next 
thing she would say to me: ‘‘ Betty, dear, I should like 
you and Mrs. or Mr. So-and-So to know each other, as 
I hope you’ll meet again, while you’re staying with me. 
Lady Betty Bulkeley, etc., etc. I wonder if, you have 
ever met her brother, the Duke of Stanforth, and her 
cousin, the Marquis of Loveland, over in London?”’ 

Loveland would have had a fit if he could have heard 
her, for of course at home only the lower middle classes 
and such people hurl a Marquis’s title at his head in that 
fashion. - 

I never heard of such breakfasts and luncheons as they 
have on this ship. I hardly supposed there were so 
many things to eat in the world. The Captain heard 
me exclaiming to Sally, so he smiled, and told me to 
test the menu by ordering a bit of everything on it. 


This was at breakfast the second day ; and when he saw 
that I ate several dear little round things, called pan- 
cakes, with some perfectly divine stuff named maple 
syrup, he said my taking such a fancy to American 
roducts was a sign that I should marry an American. 
Nhat nonsense! As if I would dream of marrying, 
especially a foreigner. 

It was on the second day out, too, that all my troubles 
began. In the afternoon | was reading in my deck-chair, 
at Mrs. Ess-Kay’s side, when a Mrs. Van der Windt, 
whom Sally had called ‘‘ a silly old thing,’’ waddled 
up and spoke to us. ‘‘Do come and watch them 
dancing in the steerage,’’ she said. ‘‘ It’s such fun.” 

Mrs. Ess-Kay likes sitting still on shipboard better 
than anything else, but it seems that Mrs. Van der 
Windt is so important that if all the Four Hundred were 
pruned away, except about twenty-five, she would be 
among the number left ; so Mrs. Ess-Kay got up, like a 
lamb about to be led to the slaughter, except that she 
smiled bravely. ‘* Come, Betty,’’ she said to me, ‘‘ it 
will amuse you;’’ whereupon I| obeyed, little knowing 
what I was laying up for myself. 
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Our deck is amidship. Aft, on a level with ours, is 
the second-class deck; and for’ard, down below, like 
looking into a pit, is the steerage. We walked to the 
rail, over which a number of men were leaning, to see 
what was going on, and several moved aside to give us 
room. We peered down; and there was a sight which 
would have been comical if it hadn’t been pathetic. 

On rather a rough-looking deck, about twelve feet or 
more below us, a dense crowd was collected around two 
small squares, which they purposely left open. In one 
of these an elderly, pinched little man was monotonously 
scraping a battered fiddle for two solemn couples to 
dance roundandround. But the other dancing ‘‘ salon’”’ 
was more lively. There a man with a tall hat anda 
lobster claw for a nose was pretending to conduct a 
band, consisting of four sailors. One musical instrument 
was a wooden box rigged up with strings and a long 
handle ; another was formed trom a couple of huge soup- 
spoons tied together, on which the player beat rhythmic- 
ally with a smaller spoon; the third was a poker, 
dangling from a string, banged heartily with an enor- 
mous nail as it swung to and fro; the fourth was a queer, 
home-made drum, which looked as if it had been made 
out of a wooden bandbox. 

Somehow they contrived to coax out music of a sort, 
and a few young men and girls were solemnly gyrating 
to it ina way to make you giddy even to watch. At the 
end of a dance the conductor with the lobster-claw nose 
looked up to our deck, bowing low with his hand on his 
heart, and then all the audience leaning over the rail 
responded with a shower of small silver and copper, 
small boys scrambling to pick it up and hand it to the 
conductor, who would, Mrs. Van der Windt said, divide 
the money among the members of the band. 

I had a few shillings with me, and I took half a dozen 
coins—shillings and sixpences—and wrapping them 
hurriedly up in half the cover torn off a magazine I was 
reading, I aimed the little parcel to fall at the comic 
conductor’s feet. Generally I can throw fairly straight, 
but just at that instant some one standing next me 
moved, knocked me on the elbow, and spoiled my aim. 
Instead of falling in front of Mr. Lobster-Claw the 
parcel hit the ear of a very tall young man among the 
crowd below, who had been standing with his back to 
me. He turned around quickly, not knowing what had 
happened, glanced up and caught my eyes, as I was 
looking down, quite distressed. 

I had noticed his figure in the crush, because he 
towered nearly a head over every one else, and I hada 
dim impression that he had good shoulders ; but seeing 
his face gave me a great surprise. It was as different 
from all the rest of the steerage faces as day is from 
night, and somehow it gave me quite a shock that such 
a man should be among those others, as if something 
must be wrong with the world, or it could not happen. 
I’ve heard mother say that good blood is sure to prove 
itself ; that a gentleman can’t look like a common man, 
even in rags ; and if she is right this man in the steerage 
must have the bluest of blood in his veins, for I never 
saw one with clearer, nobler features. I thought, as he 
looked up straight into my face that first time, that no 
face could be finer or more manly than his. Brown— 
deep brown it is, like bronze, and clear-shaved, with 
dark gray eyes (I knew at once they were gray because 
the light struck into them) rimmed with black lashes, 
so long you couldn’t help noticing them; black eyebrows 
and hair short and sleek like Stan’s, or any other well- 
groomed manone knows. Besides, commonness shows 
in people’s mouths more than anywhere else; and this 
man’s mouth is the best part of his face—unless it’s the 
chin; or perhaps the nose: I’m not quite sure which, 
though I’ve thought a good deal about them all, because 
of the mystery of finding such a man in such an unsuit- 
able place. 

I’m afraid I must have shown how surprised I was, 
for the handsome steerage passenger looked at me a 
long, long instant as if he were as much astonished as I 
was ; and yet with such a nice look, too, that instead of 
being annoyed, I couldn’t help being pleased. 
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Meantime the little packet of money had fallen on the 
deck ; but though it had struck him from behind, he 
seemed to realize exactly what had happened, and 
stooping down he picked it up. Then he raised his 
hand high, so that I could see he had the crumpled ball 
of paper in it, and edging his way through the crowd he 
opened the parcel and gave the money to the conductor. 

‘* What a splendid-looking man!” I said in a low 
voice to Mrs. Ess-Kay. 

‘* Come away, my dear child,’’ she answered. ‘‘I 
can’t have you standing here to be stared at by low 
creatures like that. The fellow’s not in the /eas¢ splen- 
did looking. He’s only a big, hulking animal.”’ 

I didn’t say anything more, though I was vexed with 
her both for being so stupidly conventional, and for 
speaking to me in such a loud tone that she attracted 
people’s attention. 

We went back to our deck-chairs, and there was noth- 
ing to remind me of the little episode except the torn 
cover of my magazine, on which, I now remembered, 


Sally Woodburn had scrawled my name over and 
over again in pencil, just in idleness, while she and 
I had been talking that morning. But I didn’t mind, 
for | remembered that the young man had opened the 
parcel, given the money to the conductor, and kept the 
cover, which probably he had soon after thrown over- 
board, or twisted up to light a pipe. 

Nothing more happened that day ; but there are two 
nice American girls on board, and Mrs. Ess-Kay encour- 
ages me to like them, as they are in Mrs. Van der 
Windt’s party. I grew quite well acquainted with them 
the third day out, and they asked me to go and watch 
the people in the steerage, who had a little trick dog 
which was lots of fun. I went, and saw the bronze 
young man again. He was standing with his arms 
folded across his blue-flannel-shirted chest, leaning 
against one of the supports of a kind of bridge, looking 
up toward the first-class deck. Our eyes met as they 
had before, and I was so absurd that I| felt myself blush- 
ing. I could have boxed my own ears ; and though the 
trained dog really was a pet I didn’t stay long. 

It is strange how certain kinds of eyes haunt one. 
You see them in the air as if they were really looking 
at you—especially when you are just dropping off to 
sleep. I think gray eyes do this more than others. 
Perhaps it is because they are more piercing. 
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But it was on the fourth day that the climax came— 
the climax which has ended by upsetting me so much, 
and has made everything so uncomfortable. 

The weather was glorious, and there was dancing 
down on the steerage deck again. Though it was so 
fine, the water was not smooth like a floor as it had been 
at first, but broken into indigo waves ruffled irregularly 
with silver lace and edged with shimmering pearl fringes. 

The same performance was going on, down there on 
the crowded deck, that I’d seen on the first day, and 
Sally Woodburn and I, who had been walking, stopped 
to glance at the show. 

‘** There’s that good-looking man Cousin Katharine 
classifies as a hulking animal,”’ said Sally, and just then 
the ship courtesied to a wave of more importance than 
any that had gone before and righted herself quickly. 
We slid a little, everybody who could catching hold of 
the rail or of some friend’s arm, laughing ; but down 
on the steerage deck there ruse a cry which wasn’t 
laughter. 

‘* Child overboard!’’ some one screamed. And I 
realized with a horrid feeling like suffocation that a tiny 
boy down below, who had climbed up on the rail to 
watch the dancing, was missing 

It was a woman who had screamed. There was a 
babel of voices on the steerage deck, more cries, and 
shouts, and screams, and people surged in a solid wave 
toward the rail to look over. But out of that wave 
sprang one figure separating itself from the other atoms; 
and then I heard myself give a cry, too, for the man 
who had been in my thoughts had thrown off his coat 
and vaulted over the rail into the sea. 

** Jove! he’ll be caught by the propeller!” I heard 
somebody near me say. 

I turned sick. The thought of his life being crushed 
out while we all looked on, helpless, was awful. I shut 
my eyes, and couldn’t open them until I heard men 
saying the strong wind to starboard might save him. I 
believe I must have been unconsciously praying, and 
my hands were clasped so tightly together that afterward 
my fingers ached. 

People on our deck madea rush toward the stern, and 
Sally and I were carried along with them. She seized 
me by the hand, but we didn’t speak a word. 1 would 
have given years if at that moment I could have had the 
magical power to stop the ship instantly, with one wave 
of my hand. But it was being stopped by another 
power than mine. I felt the deck shiver under my feet, 
like a thoroughbred horse pulled on to his haunches. 
Still, when Sally Woodburn and I had been carried by 
the crowd far enough toward the stern to look out over 
the blue wideness of water we were leaving behind, the 
ship’s heart hadn’t ceased its throb, throb, to which we 
had all grown so accustomed in the last few days. 
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‘* He’s got the child!’’ exclaimed Sally. ‘‘ See, he’s 
hauling the little creature on to his back with one hand 
and swimming with the other. Glorious fellow !’’ 

Yes, there were the two heads bobbing like black 
corks in the tossing waves, close together. I pictured 
so vividly what my sensations would be if I were down 
there, a mere speck in that vast expanse of blue, that 
I almost tasted salt water in my mouth, and felt the 
choking tingle of it in my lungs. 

Then, suddenly the ship’s heart ceased to beat ; and 
the unaccustomed stillness was as startling as an unex- 
pected noise. A boat shot down from the davits, with 
several sailors on board ; a few seconds later they were 
rowing away toward those two bobbing black corks, 
and I loved them as they bent to their oars. 

I can’t remember breathing once, or even winking, 
until I saw the child being lifted into the boat, and the 
man climbing in after. What a shout went up from the 
ship! Sally clapped her pretty, dimpled hands, but I 
only let my breath go at last in a great sigh. 

There was such a rush that I couldn’t see them when 
they came on board, but there was more shouting and 
hurrahing, and men slapped each other on the shoulder 
and laughed. Throb, throb went the machinery again, 
and there was no sign that anything out of the monot- 
onous round had happened, except in the excited way 
that people talked. Several men we knew paid a visit 
to the steerage, and came back with stories which flew 
about from group to group in the first-class cabin, and 
no doubt the second, too. 

It seemed that the little boy who had fallen into the 
sea was the only son of his mother, a widow. They 
were Swedes, and the woman, who was on her way to 
the States to try to find a place as a servant, was quite 
prostrated with the agonizing suspense she had suffered. 
As for the little boy himself, he was not seriously the 
worse for his experience. The doctor was with him, 
and said that he would be as well as ever in a few hours. 
A subscription for the mother and child had already 
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Would Woman Suffrage be Unwise? 
By Grover Cleveland, Ex-President of the United States 





“Even if Every Woman Should Exercise the Suffrage, the Votes of the Thoughtful and Conscientious Would Almost Certainly 
be Largely Outweighed by Those of the Disreputable, the Ignorant, the Thoughtless, the Purchased and the Coerced” 


Sa O STANDARD of advanced civilization can receive intelli- 

OA _ . . s . . . 

(y gent sanction that fails to yield to genuine womanhood 
the highest place among the social agencies that refine 
humanity and make the world better. And of course it is 
equally certain that the nearer social conditions approach 
perfect excellence the more tender and careful will be 
the homage and consideration accorded by all decent 

men to unperverted womanhood. If, however, these sentiments are to 
indicate a spirit of true and sterling manliness they must rest upon some- 
thing better than the shallow gallantry which, while professing admiration 
for womankind, indulges in a sort of pitying toleration of feminine subor- 
dination end frailty. 

Thoughtful and right-minded men base their homage and considera- 
tion for woman upon an instinctive consciousness that her unmasculine 
qualities, whether called weaknesses, frailties, or what we will, are the 
sources of her characteristic and especial strength within the area of her 
legitimate endeavor. They know that if she is not gifted with the power 
of clear and logical reasoning she has a faculty of intuition which by a 
shorter route leads her to abstract moral truth; that if she deals mis- 
takenly with practical problems it is because sympathy or sentiment 
clouds her perception of the relative value of the factors involved ; that if 
she is unbusinesslike her trustfulness and charitableness stand in the 
way of cold-blooded calculation ; that if she is occasionally stubborn it is 
because her beliefs take a strong hold upon her ; and that if she is some- 
times fitful and petulant it is but the prelude to bright smiles and sunny 
endearments. They know she is loving, long-suffering, self-sacrificing 
and tender, because God has made her so ; and with it all they gratefully 
realize that whatever she has or lacks, the influence and ministrations of 
woman give firm rooting and sure growth to man’s best efforts. 


The Places Assigned to Men and Women 


|‘ IS a mistake to suppose that any human reason or argument is 
needful or adequate to the assignment of the relative positions to be 
assumed by man and woman in working out the problems of civilization. 
This was done long ago by a higher intelligence than ours. I believe 
that trust in Divine wisdom, and ungrudging submission to Divine pur- 
poses, will enable dutiful men and women to know the places assigned 
to them, and will incite them to act well their parts in the sight of God. 
It should also be easy for such as these to see how wisely the work of 
human progress has been distributed, and how exactly the refining, 
elevating influence of woman, especially in her allotted sphere of home 
and in her character of wife and mother, supplements man’s strenuous 
struggles in social and political warfare. Inactual war it is the men who 
go to battle, enduring hardship and privation, and suffering disease and 
death for the cause they follow. They are deservedly praised for bravery 
and patriotism. It is the mothers, wives and maids betrothed, who, 
neither following the camp nor fighting in battle, constitute at home an 
army of woman’s constancy and love, whose yearning hearts make men 
brave and patriotic. They teach from afar lessons of patient fortitude, 
and transmit through mysterious agencies, to soldiers in the field, 
the spirit of endurance and devotion. 

Soldiers who have fought, and those who 


woman’s nature. They repudiate the idea that these things have been 
outrun by advance and progress and are no longer worth saving. On 
the contrary, their patriotic thoughtfulness and clear intelligence lead 
them to see that, now and for all time to come, the work and mission 
of women within the sphere to which God has adjusted them, must 
constitute the immutable and unchangeable foundations of all that 
human enlightenment can build. 


False Doctrines Taught by Certain Women ” 


ONE of us can deny that we have unhappily fallen upon a time when 
doctrines are taught by women, and to women, which tend with 
more or less directness to the subversion of sane and wholesome ideas 
of the work and mission of womanhood, and lead to a fanciful insistence 
upon sharing in the stern, rugged and unwomanly duties and responsi- 
bilities allotted to man. As is usually the case when a radical and 
unnatural change is the object of effort, those most extreme and pro- 
nounced in opinion have forged to the front and assumed leadership. In 
outspoken discontent with the station and opportunity American women 
now enjoy, these clamorous leaders openly demand their equal participa- 
tion with men in the right of suffrage and in every other political right 
and privilege- Many other women, more considerate and conservative, 
who refuse to indorse these demands, nevertheless by amiably tolerating 
them, or by advocating other less direct attempts to enlarge the character 
of woman’s endeavor, encourage and aid, perhaps unconsciously and 
unintentionally, female suffrage radicalism. 
In this magazine, a few months ago, I ventured to publish some views 
I entertain touching woman’s clubs and their tendencies. I am afraid a 
portion of what I wrote has been a little misunderstood by some women 
of genuine disposition, whose good opinion I would be glad to retain. 
Nevertheless I have no intention of attempting to make my meaning 
plainer, or of modifying the opinions I have expressed relating specifically 
to woman's clubs. I desire to supplement those opinions by declaring 
that, while they have elicited considerable approval trom women, I have 
been hardly less gratified to discover in the expressions of many who 
have dissented a tone of charming womanliness and moderation, which 
has confirmed me in the belief that there need be no apprehension 
that such women are prepared deliberately and willfully to undermine 
woman's legitimate mission ; but what I fear more and more is the result 
of their good-natured and indirect affiliation with those more radically 
disposed—who, with noisy discontent and possibly with not too math 
disinclination for notoriety, exploit in the newspapers their unpleasant 
temper, and their indifferent attempts to commend woman suffrage, 
accompanied occasionally by something very like unwomanly abuse and 
misrepresentation. 


General Woman Suffrage is Inexpedient 


DESIRE here to make a statement which I am willing to have re- 
garded somewhat in the light of a confession. In my former article 
in THE JOURNAL a reference was made in the following terms to the 
movement on foot to secure for woman 
the right to vote and otherwise participate 





praise or eulogize them, never forget to 
accord to woman the noble service of 
inspiration she has thus wrought with 
womanly weapons wielded in her ap- 
pointed place. 


Woman’s Truest Influence in Politics 


O IN political warfare, it is perfectly fit- 
ting that actual strife and battle should 

be apportioned to man, and that the influ- 
ence of woman, radiating from the homes 
of our land, should inspire to lofty aims 
and purposes those who struggle for the 
right. I am thoroughly convinced that 
woman can in no better way than this use- 
fully serve the cause of political betterment, 
and preserve her present immeasurable 
power of good. It is sane intelligence, 
and not sentimental delusion, that dis- 
covers between the relative duties and 
responsibilities of man and woman, as fac- 
tors in the growth of civilization, a natural 
equilibrium, so nicely adjusted to the attri- 
butes and limitations of both that it cannot 
be disturbed without social confusion and 
peril. It is therefore not surprising that a 
multitude of good American men and 
women, who certainly are not lacking in 
solicitude for their country’s welfare, are 
troubled lest this equilibrium should be 
jostled out of balance by the dissemination 
of notions which present a distorted view 
of the saving grace of womanhood as a 
constructive influence and a potent force 
in our homes, and in the moral activities 
of cur nation. ‘These good people believe 
ti.at (ais saving grace cannot be protected 
a.1¢ Dorpeiuated in its ordained beauty and 
>'rcngta, except by protecting and perpetu- 
.tiug m their ordained loyalty and purity 
uli the distinctive traits and attributes of 
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in public affairs: 

** Let it here be distinctly understood 
that no sensible man has fears of injury to 
the country on account of such_participa- 
tion. It is its dangerous undermining effect 
on the characters of the wives and mothers 
of our land that we fear.’’ The subject 
under discussion was the unfavorable 
effect of woman’s clubs on American 
womanhood ; and it is tolerably apparent, 
from what immediately followed the above- 

uoted indulgent allusion to female par- 
ticipation in public affairs, that such 
allusion was incidental and illustrative of 
the main topic. Sofaras I am concerned, 
although I then saw no prospect of the 
accomplishment of this participation, as 
appears from other parts of the same arti- 
cle, I believed that general woman suffrage 
would be an inexpedient and venturesome 
experiment. I am willing, however, to 
admit that it was only after a more thor- 
ough appreciation of what female suffrage 
really means that I became fully con- 
vinced that its inauguration would vastly 
increase the unhappy imperfections and 
shortcomings of our present man-voting 
suffrage, and that it was only after a better 
knowledge of the spirit and disposition 
that stand behind it, gained from recent 
experience and observation, that I was 
entirely persuaded that its especial sus- 
ceptibility to bad leadership and hurtful 
influences would constitute it another 
menacing condition to those which already 
vex and disturb the deliberate and intelli- 
gent expression of the popular will. 

It will not do to suppose that a majority 
of the sensible and responsible women of 
the land desire suffrage and admittance to 
the activities of politics. On the contrary, 
there is now a great preponderance of 
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these who either actively oppose all movements in this direction or are 
contentedly indifferent. A few years ago the question of allowing 
municipal suffrage in Massachusetts to women was submitted to all the 
voters of that State who were eligible to vote for school committees. 
The number of women at that time qualified to register and ballot on 
the question was about 575,000. Of these, more than 550,000 declined 
to vote. The total woman’s vote cast in favor of the proposition was 
smaller than had sometimes been cast in school elections. There were 
forty-seven towns in which not one woman’s ballot was cast in the 
affirmative, and in each of one hundred and thirty-eight other towns 
fifteen women or less so voted. 

I think twenty States which refuse to women all other suffrage privi- 
leges permit them to vote for school officers, either without restriction or 
under certain conditions. It is alleged, however, that the number who 
avail themselves of this privilege is commonly very small. It is said 
with apparent authority that at the elections for school officers, which 
ought to interest all women who in good faith desire to be really useful 
by means of their suffrage, the proportion of women who vote in the 
State of New York is estimated at two per cent., in Connecticut at from 
one to two and a half per cent., and in Massachusetts ordinarily at not 
more than three or four per cent. The decrease of their desire to vote 
on this question is indicated by such statistics as these: in the city of 
Chicago 29,815 women registered as voters in 1894; but in 1898 the 
number was only 1488. In the year 1895, in the city of Cleveland, 5831 
women registered ; but in 1898 this number was reduced to 82. 


The Woman’s Club as an Ally of Female Suffrage 


N THE face of such an adverse majority and such indifference among 
their own sex it is not unreasonable to assume that the propagandists 
of female suffrage who continue to goad on the cause, rely considerably 
for final success upon the aid of the numerous woman’s clubs, which, 
whatever their declared objects may be, are apt to pave the way to the 
reception of woman-suffrage radicalism. I have lately received a letter 
from a thoroughly conscientious lady which illustrates the gradation from 
membership in a moderate woman’s club to the most extreme affiliations. 
While protesting in a delightfully womanly way against my views in regard 
to woman’s clubs she frankly admitted the consequences, in her own 
case, of. acquiring the club habit. She first joined a literary club for the 
‘* mutual improvement and culture’’ of its members, then an art club, 
then a civic club, and finally, having thus been brought within the influ- 
ence of certain missionaries in the cause of female municipal suffrage, 
she became, and continues to be, an ardent convert to that doctrine. I 
do not claim that many instances have fallen under my observation which 
so completely demonstrate how apparently innocent club membership 
leads to unanticipated extremity. It is not unusual, however, for women 
in all stages of such membership to admit that the formation of the club 
habit is one of its frequent accompaniments. Our knowledge of human 
nature does not permit us to discredit the shrewdness of the advocates of 
female suffrage, who frequently encourage all sorts of woman’s clubs, 
perfectly understanding how this habit can be utilized to open the female 
mind to the acceptance of their creed. 

Another encouragement to those who propagate the doctrine of woman 
suffrage grows out of their reliance upon the chivalric consideration 
which the men of our nation, in the halls of legislation and everywhere, 
have for the female sex. A woman speaking in opposition to female 
suffrage before a Senate Committee a few years ago said : 

It is not the tyranny but the chivalry of men that we American women 
have to fear. The men of America want to give us everything we really 
need ; and the danger is that they will mistake a minority for a majority.’’ 

A distinguished writer in dealing with the question declared : 

‘* A woman has the inalienable right of attacking without being attacked 
in turn. She may strike, but must not be struck either literally or 
figuratively.”’ 

This is precisely as it should be—especially when women are within 
the sacred precincts of true womanhood. But after all is said or con- 
ceded, the question remains, whether, when woman deliberately breaks 
away from womanly environments and enters the arena of challenge 
and disputation, man’s duty and reason should be silenced in deference 
to her demands and his mental forces given over to easy-going and 
undutiful gallantry. 


The Ballot is Not Woman’s Inherent Right 


OTHING can be more palpable than that a safe regulation of our 
suffrage lies at the very foundation of American free institutions ; 
and of course nothing more important than this can engage the attention 
of those who make our laws. Legislators should never neglect the dic- 
tates of chivalry in their treatment of woman ; but this does not demand 
that a smirking appearance of acquiescence should conceal or smother a 
thoughtful lawmaker’s intelligent disapproval of female suffrage. It is 
one of the chief charms of women that they are not especially amenable 
to argument; but thatis not a reason why, when they demand the ballot 
as an inherent right, they should not be reminded that suffrage is a 
privilege which attaches neither to man nor to woman by nature. Nor 
could it be deemed discourteous if, when they claim the right to vote 
because women are taxed as owners of property, it is pointed out to them 
that they are not the only persons taxed as property-holders from whom 
the ballot is withheld, and that under present conditions there is always 
a complete willingness to do every possible thing, by way of legislation, 
to secure and protect their property rights. Our statute books are full 
ot proof of this. 

I suppose it was only a willingness to indulge in flattering pleasantry 
that led a distinguished jurist, when lately addressing a large audience 
of young women at one of our prominent female colleges, to intimate 
that within the present generation the suffrage might be extended to 
women in every State, and to excite the enthusiastic applause of his 
emotional hearers by the hint that before they became gray-haired there 
might ‘‘ sit in the White House a woman who, like Queen Victoria, will 
shed lustre upon this country as Victoria shed lustre upon England.”’ 


Some Results in Woman-Suffrage States 


HOSE most active in pushing the demand for woman suffrage point 

in its vindication to what they deem wholesome legislation accom- 
plished in the few States where such suffrage has been granted. I am 
afraid, however, that in dealing with this feature of the question these 
advocates occasionally take a mistaken view of the relationship between 
cause and effect. I believe it will be found that, if the wise and progres- 
sive legislation in these woman-suffrage States is weighed against such 
legislation in States where woman suffrage is withheld, the balance 


will certainly not be found against the latter. As bearing upon the 
credit due to woman voters for legislation where full female suffrage 
has been adopted, it is worth noting that the male voters exceptionally 
outnumber the female voters in all these localities. 

It is sometimes claimed that woman suffrage would have the effect of 
elevating and refining politics. Neither its short trial in four States con- 
taining in the aggregate a population very slightly in excess of one-third 
the population of the city of New York nor our political experience or 
observation supports this claim. The States in which full female suffrage 
prevails are Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. In the first two of 
these States the proportion of female voters is considerably greater than 
in the others; and yet the voters of Utah have lately elected through 
their Legislature to the United States Senate a man whose fitness is now 
the subject of a pending Senatorial investigation, and not long ago they 
elected to Congress another man whom that body rejected. These 
incidents may not go far toward discrediting woman suffrage, but they 
certainly do not indicate its invariably refining and elevating tendency. 


Not a Creditable Showing in Colorado 


| HOPE it will not be deemed ungracious if I refer to another circum- 
stance which is at least interesting as a coincidence. Of the four 
States permitting full woman suffrage, Colorado should certainly be 
regarded as affording the best illustration of its results, as this State is 
most like the older States of the East in point of urban population, in the 
variety and extent of its business interests, and in the proportion of 
women to men among its residents of voting age. Less than two years 
ago a member of the House of Representatives from that State, holding 
his place by virtue of an apparent majority of the direct votes of the men 
and women of his district, resigned his seat for the reason, as he openly 
declared, that fraudulent votes had been cast for him in the election. An 
investigation of the case by a Congressional Committee developed the 
fact that some of the most glaring frauds were committed by women. 
A New York newspaper in February, 1904, published a summary of the 
evidence taken by the committee, from which it appeared that one 
woman, admitting her participation in these frauds, confessed among 
other political sins that she gave directions to the women who were to do 
repeating at the polls, and that two other women were associated with her 
in the manipulation of ballots, one of whom arranged to have a fight 
started at the election place, to afford opportunity to throw out the 
watchers and challengers of the other party. The resigning Congressman, 
with a show of characteristic masculine gallantry, gave it as his opinion 
that of the persons implicated very few were women—‘‘ not more than 
one in ten at the outside.’’ It seems to me that this statement falls far 
short of mitigating the situation. The most gluttonous suffrage corruptor 
in the world ought to be a happy scoundrel if he could ‘‘ implicate ’”’ in 
bringing about his ends ten out of every hundred voters. 


One Delusion of Female Suffrage 


HAVE sometimes wondered if the really good women who are inclined 
to approve this doctrine of female suffrage are not deluding them- 
selves with purely sentimental views of the subject. Have they not in 
some way allowed the idea to gain a place in their minds that if the 
suffrage were accorded to women it would be the pure, the honest, the 
intelligent and the patriotic of the sex who would avail themselves of it? 
If they are drifting on the smooth surface of such a pleasing conceit as 
this it behooves them to take soundings and locate landmarks. They can 
perhaps thus bring themselves to a realization of the fact that among 
women, as is, unfortunately, the case now among men, it would not be 
the best and most responsible that would most diligently use their voting 
powers, and that, even if every woman in the land should exercise the 
suffrage, the votes of the thoughtful and conscientious would almost cer- 
tainly be largely outweighed by those of the disreputable, the ignorant, 
the thoughtless, the purchased and the coerced. It is not to the purpose 
to say that even with all this the condition among women with the suffrage 
would be no worse than it now is among men. We need something 
better for the improvement of our suffrage, not an addition of the bad 
already existing. Do respectable and public-spirited women who favor 
female suffrage have a vague idea that all women endowed with the fran- 
chise can be taught to exercise the privilege intelligently and honestly ? 
Who is to undertake this duty, and how? They may rely upon it that the 
condition of civic fitness in which the suffrage finds the great mass of 
women will grow worse instead of better. Vested with the power of 
suffrage equally with the best of their sex, the unintelligent and character- 
less would be inclined to resist the approach of those who assume with 
an air of superiority to give them instruction in voting duty. Nor could 
such approach be expected tu end with mere resistance to teaching and 
influence. We all know how much further women go than men in their 
social rivalries and jealousies. Woman suffrage would give to the wives 
and daughters of the poor a new opportunity to gratify their envy and 
mistrust of the rich. Meantime these new voters would become either 
the purchased or cajoled victims of plausible political manipulators, or 
the intimidated and helpless voting vassals of imperious employers. 
This phase of the suffrage question cannot better be presented than in 
the following words of another: ‘‘ Women change politics less than 
politics change women.”’ 


The Effect of the Ballot on Woman 


| TAKE the following quotation from a book I have lately read, written 
| by a very painstaking and conscientious woman who has spent much 
time in personal investigation of all questions pertaining to woman’s 


welfare and improvement. She is zealously in favor of woman’s clubs, 
and, it seems to me, would be glad to advocate woman suffrage if she 
could ; but not being a theorist, but a careful, practical investigator, her 
experience and observation do not permit her to go to that length. After 
spending considerable time and mingling with all sorts of people in 
Colorado, where the problem of woman suffrage can be better studied 
than anywhere else in the United States, she presents the result of her 
examination in language which I appropriate as my concluding words : 
‘* However suffrage may be regarded as an abstract problem, it is not 
to be denied that in Colorado its use by women has, whatever else it may 
have done or failed to do, brought grave disaster upon those women. 
The possession of the ballot and the employment of that possession have 
hurt the women of Colorado as women can least afford to be hurt. . 
Her ideals have been lowered ; the delicacy of her pereeption oi r:zht and 
wrong has been dulled. Whatever good she may be able to render to 
her State and to the Nation by her vote, can that good, however great, 
compensate for the injury which she has wrought to that State and tc the 
Nation by reason of the blow she has dealt her own womanhood ?”’ 
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Let Us Go Back 


The Second in the Series of Powerful Articles by F. Hopkinson Smith 


: Author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “The Adventures of Oliver Horn,” etc. 




















lll: THE OLD-FASHIONED BUSINESS MAN 


millions of dollars—a man among his fellows, a power in 
AND THE FATHER the commercial world. Half a dozen like him could own ‘* That might do for a woman, but it wouldn’t suit me. 
a State—would have done so in old baronial days— Great deal of trouble raising flowers. No, I guess not, 
GAIN must I take a type. perhaps will yet. Starting life on a farm, he had worked  Doctor.’’ 

There are a dozen other merchants and his way up, seizing the opportunities offered every ‘* Well, then, begin collecting books or pictures. You 
fathers that come to my mind, but one will American boy, and at sixty years of age was about to can spend a million in pictures very easily, and there is 
do—an extreme case, perhaps, but then drop into his grave prematurely worn out in the struggle. nothing that gives a man so much pleasure once he gets 
these extreme cases are like the advance- Two years betore the final collapse his physician said to interested in collecting them.”’ 
guard of an army: they are not the whole him: ‘* 1 don’t know anything about pictures. Have to hire 
body, but the others follow where they lead ; ** You must stop work, or I cannot answer for your life. somebody to pick ’em out. Books are all right, but I 
moreover, they indicate the trend of the Everything needs rest: heart, nerves, brain and body.” never get much time to read. Have to grow up to that, 
movement. The millionaire was seated in his office at the time, from and I’ve always had to work.”’ 

He was a man of fifty when I knew him _ the window of which he could overlook the yards blocked The doctor began pacing the floor. The case was an 
—I a boy less than twenty—and lived in with crunching cars and the clouds of sooty smoke rising urgent one: relief from the daily strain must come at once. 
one of the upper parts of the town, and from the chimneys, and where every breath of the summer 
about ten New York blocks from his office. The street air was filled with the stench of boiling vats. om 
was like any other city street, the houses in rows on both ‘* Give up business! Why, man, you are crazy! What 
sides, in which resided his neighbors. From the curb in would you have me do?”’ 
front of his old-time mansion, protected by a wooden tree- ‘* Any one of a dozen things.’’ ‘* What do I like to do, Doctor? I like to get up at seven 
box, rose a mighty elm. Under this clin stood his saddle ‘* Name them.” o’clock in the morning, eat my breakfast, read the morning 
horse in the morning, when he rode down to his office; at ‘* Stock your private car; get together a few of your paper for ten minutes, get to my office at half-past eight, 
lunch-time, and at night when he returned again. This friends and go out West and shoot some prairie chickens.’’ open my letters, attend to what business comes up, go to 
fact is impressed upon my memory, fur | often rode the ‘*Oh, that don’t appeal to me. I haven’t hada gunin_ the club for lunch, back to the office, and then uptown. 
horse back to the stable—a great treat to me. my hands since I was a boy. Besides, nobody has time to After dinner I have a cigar and go to bed. That’s what 

The house had wide steps, with an old Colonial door go with me.’’ I’ve been doing all my life; that’s what I’m_accustomed 
and knocker, and iron railings with brass knobs. The ‘** Well, then, buy a few hundred acres of land and begin _ to, and that’s what I like.” 
pavement was of brick; the street paved with cobbles. In raising some fine stock ; that’s interesting for a man like ‘* Poor devil,’’ I said to myself when the doctor finished 
summer the old servant kept the bricks and stones wet you who knows good cattle, and it will be profitable, too.’’ telling me the story—‘‘ poor, miserable, God-forsaken 
with a hose, giving the patient horse a footbath once in a ax pauper!’’ Bankrupt of everything in life but his balances. 
while. Marley’s ghost was weighed down with fewer chains, 

This sprinkling and drenching was to make a cool spot The millionaire tapped his desk with the end of his cash-boxes and money-bags than this poor creature. 
for the master to sit in after the day’s work was done—say _ pencil, and said slowly as he looked out upon the desolate Flowers might bloom, brooks sing in the sunlight, cool 


five o’clock, rarely so late as six. On his dismounting in yard: ; : oe winds steal through silent forests: there were fishing and 
the late afternoon, and the horse taken to the stable, a ‘* No—that’s not in my line. Don’t want to live in the 


Again the pencil beat a tattoo. 





‘* Tell me, then,’’ he said, ‘‘ what you do like to do. 
You've got to stop this. What else will you take up?’’ 























chair was brought out and placed on the clean, scoured 
steps, and later the master would appear in a light seer- 
sucker or black alpaca coat, with the afternoon paper in 
his hand, and with one of his daughters, her arm about his 
neck, the girl dressed for the evening in white, with some 
bit of color at her throat and waist. Every passing neigh- 
bor stopped and had a word either with him or the dear 
wife by his side, or the daughter —for in summer the front 
steps were the drawing-room —the girl’s arms still about 
her father’s neck. In those days people were not ashamed 
of wearing their hearts on their 
sleeves. Supper would soon be 
announced, the front door left 


country —too lonely.’’ 


The doctor leaned back in his chair, thought a moment, 


and struck another lead: 


‘* Why not try orchids? They are a most interesting 
study. Hunt for them all over the world. Cost a lot of 


money, but you’ve got that.’’ 
‘* Orchids? What are orchids ?”’ 


‘* Rare tropical air-plants, beautiful in color and of end- 
less variety. You’ve seen them often in the florists’ 


windows, but you may not have noticed them carefully.”’ 


hunting, golf, horseback-riding ; pictures, books, curios— 
any number of personal pleasures—not to take into ac- 
count the thousands of ways open to him to relieve the 
sufferings of the unfortunate. Nothing of all that for him. 
He must continue to wear the same Chinese shoe he had 
put on when a boy. It had warped and stifled and 
cramped his growth; slowly and gradually it had crushed 
every impulse outside of his daily task, and strangled every 
taste. At twenty there was a buoyancy in his step: life 
was before him: he would make the money fast, then he 
would enjoy it. At thirty he was still pegging away—no 

time for pleasure. At forty the 

million came, and with it the crav- 





ing foranother. At fifty his name 





wide open while the meal went on. 
After supper the steps would begin 
to fill up with visiting neighbors. 
Chairs and cushions would then 
be brought out so that even the 
sidewalk would be covered — some 
of the older men with their chairs 
tipped back against the tree-box. 


ox 


Counting the hours that he had 
spent at his office—and he had not 
been altogether five hours away 
from his home—this kind of busi- 
ness life would not make him a 
millionaire. It wouldn’t give him 
one-tenth of a million—did not, 
probably, give him one-half of that 
one-tenth—but it gave him rest 
and the sweet repose of his home 
and time enough to be gracious and 
hospitable and courteous to every 
human being who sought his com- 
panionship. 

And this old-fashioned father 
had time for many other things 
besides this purblind provincial 
business life of his : time fora day’s 
outing with his sons, or a long 
walk in the country, if you please, 
with his daughters; time for a 
rubber of whist, ora game of chess 
in the winter afternoons, with some 
crony from across the street ; time 
for his books—the whole family 
reading, the room quiet as the 
library of a modern club; time to 
look after the purchasing of sup- 
plies for his household and the 
care of his servants — mindful of 
their welfare — being interested in 
their families and the raising of 
their children, even when they left 
him and had homes of their own 
outside his roof ; time to serve his 
city and his State as juror or 
guardian, and his church—the 
older men being vestrymen, and 
the younger serving in the Sunday- 
schools. What he lived for was 
his family ; anything that might 
lead him from this object he re- 
jected as not worth the price it 
would cost him. 


ax 


Again my restless searchlight 
sweeps over the intermediate 
years, and again I select a type— 
a type which is increasing over the 
length and breadth of our land as 
our ever-increasing commercial su- 
premacy asserts itself. 

This type lived in a Western 
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“After Supper the Steps Would Begin to Fill Up with Visiting Neighbors. 


Even the Sidewalk Would be Covered” 


stood highest in the Street; at 
fifty, also, he had lost all his earlier 
good intentions. At sixty came 
the end! 

Never once in all his life had he 
had any fun. The newspapers 
commented on the number of men 
he had employed ; of the mouths 
he had fed; of his donations to 
current charities. One critic ended 
a long editorial with the remark : 
‘* He was the type of man whose 
efforts have made us the greatest 
commercial power on the earth ; 
and of such is the Kingdom of 
America!’’ Not one of them made 
any reference to his whole-souled 
cheeriness, to his buoyant tempera- 
ment, to his love of giving, to the 
wide circle of intimate friends that 
loved him for himself. Even yel- 
low journalism found that it must 
stop short when it approached 
that phase of his career. 


ox 


As for me, I thought of the sons 
who had raised themselves— 
pretty bad raising it was in two 
instances ; of the wife he had neg- 
lected ; of the hours wasted in fill- 
ing atin box in a bank’s vault — 
never seen but twice a year when 
he or his clerk cut off coupons, and 
many of them never taken from 
that coffin holding his earlier aspi- 
rations ; of his narrow, common- 
place, treadmill life—a life without 
color and totally devoid of charm. 

This man, I admit, is an extreme 
type, but he is a type that is still 
held in high esteem by many of our 
progressive young men. Not all 
of these would-be followers start 
out to toe-mark his steps. Many 
of them intend to possess them- 
selves of an equal amount of 
money, although determined to 
lead a different life in obtaining it. 
Thousands of our modern homes 
are founded with this idea in full 
view, and up to a certain point the 
fathers of these homes succeed in 
carrying out these ideas. Then 
come the many temptations that 
beset a progressive business man 
full of energy, full of brains and 
full of the initiative. Graduall 
the hours of work are lengthened, 
the brain is subjected to new 
strains —the much-coveted finan- 
cial position cannot be reached 
except through herculean efforts ; 
this directorship, or the control of 
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cannot pass into his hands without this or that supreme 
sacrifice. The family or friend must wait; so must 
books and foreign travel, and idle days by the brook, 
or with the dog and gun. At fifty he says to himself, 
‘*] shall soon be free to do as I please; the girls and 
the boys, or the wife and I myself will have our fun then.”’ 
When the strain becomes more tense and some small 
strand in his rope snaps—his nerves, or his brain, or his 
lungs—he will stop and look about him. To his horror 
he is in a quicksand up to his neck, the blue sky above him 
—just where it had always been —the green fields about 
him, the birds singing, but —and here is the pity of it 
—everything out of his reach except the mud he clings 
to and which is slowly engulfing him! One consolation 
is his, and one only : the tin box at the bank is full. 

In contrast to this absolutely wasted life is there 
nothing in the life of that old-fashioned father and his 
business methods—a life laughed at and despised by 
many a ‘‘hustler”’ (admirable word) of today — which 
we can follow? Was his life a dull one, according to the 
best ideals of the best thinking minds, or is his life and 
that of his family dull only to us of today? and, if so, 
what has brought us to believe that our present ideals, 
exemplified in hurry and hustle and what we call ‘‘ up-to- 
dateness,”’ are the true formula by which we can obtain 
happiness, and the one the world should live by? 


ox 


Take his courtesy, for instance—a courtesy which 
was part of his education—studied, perhaps, from his 
father before him and practiced in all its details, that he 
might hand it down to his son. There was no business 
in life too important to necessitate the suspension of 
these courtesies. These were his personal right as well 
as his friend’s. To be forgetful of them hurt the man 
offending more than the man slighted. For these were 
times when men raised their hats and stood with bared 
heads before men as well as women. These elaborate 
courtesies are laughed at today. ‘‘A man of the old 
school,’’ we sometimes say, and smile with a certain 
inward pity at the old fellow so behind the times, and so 
far from being up to date. We of today have got better 
sense than to keep a busy man standing to listen to 
well-meant inquiries about the people at home, or his 
affairs. What he wants is a nod and a word, or just a 
silent bob of the head, or the touch of a hat-brim with 
one’s forefinger. You haven’t any more time, and he 
hasn’t any more time. The greatest courtesy you can 
show him is to let him alone. When he wants to see 
you he will appoint a time—at dinner with ten other 
men you never saw before, or at the club, where he 
will entertain you, or at his office, where he will listen 
to you with one ear, the other given to his clerks 
whispering the fluctuations of the market. 

It is in this way that we console ourselves for our lack 
of what in the old days would be looked upon as but 
common decencies. 

And yet, excuse it as we may, the fact still remains 
that we live in an age of bad manners—or, to be closer 
to the fact, that we live in an age of no manners at all. 
Nor is it confined to any one class. A woman in dia- 
monds and laces, chattering in her opera box, thus 
robbing all the people around her of the price they have 
paid for their seats, is no less a vulgarian than the man 
who crowds a working-girl in a street car, or the con- 
ductor who upbraids her because she doesn’t move up, 
or get off or on quickly enough to suit him. 


ax 


Is it any wonder, then, with these old standards gone 
and this new selfish independence and self-assertive 
vulgarity taking its place, that even our servants and 
our working-people should look upon the commonest 
civility as being beneath their dignity and importance, 
or that the foreigner just landed becomes equally boor- 
ish? It takes less than thirty days to turn a modest, 
respectful, obedient servant-girl, just landed from a 
ship, into a person of such importance that she dares not 
be polite for fear she will be considered a greenhorn. 
Indeed, extreme courteousness is, in some of our so- 
called higher circles, considered a sign of social 
inferiority. 

‘* They were from out of town,’’ a young married 
woman said at a luncheon, ‘‘ and so polite— why, they 
overwhelmed me with their kindness.”’ 

‘* Couldn’t have been auybody,’’ remarked her com- 
poaie, ‘* I’m always suspicious of people who are too 
polite.’’ 

‘*T never take off my hat to any man,”’ said a 
Western drummer to me in a smoking-car. ‘‘ I’m as 
good as anybody and he’s as good as me. What’s the 
use of being a dude?’’ 

Who will furnish us with a standard of manners when 
the old-time gentlemen are gone?—and they are fast 
passing away. Certainly the standard cannot be fur- 
nished by that millionaire of the Western city, nor his 
sons, nor his intimates and associates. Will civility 
and courtesy, gentle talk and witty conversation, selt- 
effacement (never speaking of your own affairs, but 
always of your friend’s) be entirely things of the past, 
or will we ever return to the standards of our fathers? 


or 


We have been reading with bated breath the reports 
of the heroism of a people who are fighting to maintain 
an empire against a Power which would destroy its 
existence. Their civilization runs back more than a 
thousand years. During the past fifty years they have 
absorbed and practiced the best features of Western 
civilization — our own among the first. In thus adopting 
some of our own modern methods they have never lost 
sight of the old-time ideals — ideals which have made the 
Japan of today, to the surprise of the world, one of the 
great nations of the earth. Chief among these ideals is 
the love of home and country. 

Why is it, then, that in our mad rush—not for inde- 
pendence, nor to repel a foe, but purely and simply for 
personal gain—we have turned our backs on many of 
the virtues and standards which have made our nation 
great, and in exchange have sought the things that are 
fast making us a nation of gamblers and vulgarians? It 
has taken less than fifty years for the Japanese to add 
the best of our civilization to the best of their own. It 
has taken an equal time for us to copy the worst in 
others. 


How much further can this mad craze for wealth and 
expenditure go? Where willitend? We have reached 
the limit in our tall buildings only because the tenants 
refuse to go higher—but in what else have we called a 
halt? What limit has a successful business man put 
upon his fortune? With how many millions will he 
be content? How few of our rich men have had the 
courage to stop and say : 

‘*] have enough —enough for my life and that of my 
wife : too much, perhaps, for my sons.”’ 

Has the time not come when we should stop and 
think? We accomplish what we set out to do in every 
branch of commercial life ; why can’t more of us set our- 
selves to work to accomplish something in our social life ? 

Let us go back for our standards. ‘The fathers of the 
old days laid the foundations of the Republic. The 
chief cornerstone in the Republic thus founded is the 
home. Let us go back and study their methods. 


IV: THE GIRL OF TODAY 


" Y DEAR,”’ said a mother toa daughter of twenty, 

‘* you were not very polite to our guest. You 
didn’t rise when she came in, and you hardly spoke to 
her all through luncheon.”’ 

‘* Well, but she isn’t my friend, mamma — she’s yours, 
and she’s ages older than | am.”’ 

The girl was perfectly sincere in her statement and 
meant exactly what she said. She did not intend to be 
rude, either to the guest or to her mother. She merely 
belonged to one class, and her mother and her mother’s 
guest belonged to another class. From the time she 
was a child in charge of her nurses she had been reared 
apart from the others, given special privileges, and, 
being the only daughter, treated as a most extraordinary 
person. When at the age of fifteen she was sent toa 
fashionable boarding-school up the river she continued 
to be treated as an individual, her father being enor- 
mously rich and his indorsement of value to the school. 
On her return she naturally dominated the home. The 
result was that, unconsciously to herself—so gradual 
had been the process—she became convinced that she 
was one set apart from the family and entitled to her 
own freedom both of action and thought, looking upon 
her mother as a person attached to her by certain ties, 
and, therefore, demanding her love and respect, but a 
person, all the saine, whose advice it was not at all times 
wise to follow. Her busy father never stood in her way. 
When he did she wheedled him with a kiss. 


ax 


If this young woman was not an only daughter, but 
one of half a dozen, the spell of her dominance toa 
certain extent was broken, but her personal independ- 
ence remained. She ordered her own life just the same, 
her sisters ordering theirs ; had her own bank account, 
her special circle of friends; selected her own books, 
picked out her own plays—no matter who wrote them 
—directed her life, in fact. She was particular about 
one thing —never to overstep the social hedge. If she 
walked a dozen blocks from her home in broad daylight 
she must have her maid with her. If she waltzed until 
the gray dawn of the morning with half a dozen men 
whom she never saw before, or talked to them alone in 
the alcoves or among the palms, her chaperon must be 
somewhere within reach—upstairs, or downstairs, it 
may be, but somewhere. This obedience to the un- 
written law only widened her freedom. 

Home and children are not the ambition of this girl (I 
am as usual taking an extreme type, for in this way I 
mark the furthermost point to which present conditions 
have led our daughters). What she wants really is a 
career. What that career should be depends on her 
temperament and—sometimes—upon her education. 
She might take a higher course and go into physics or 
chemistry or philosophy ; or she might be content with 
kindergartens and the slums; but the being different 
from her sisters and her friends is her one aim. 
Suggestions from her mother are received patiently, 
but, as her mother belongs to an old-fashioned period, 
they are seldom followed. This type of the extreme 
girl knows it all and is willing to take the risk. 


oot 


This freedom of action results in a certain attrition of 
which she is unconscious. Certain characteristics begin 
to be thinned down. Timidity, shrinking modesty, the 
dovelike quality of the woman are nolongerhers. That 
something which most men look for in a woman whom 
they would make their wives: the bloom of the peach, 
the dew on the rose, the first scent of fresh violets, is 
either entirely gone or only appears at lengthening 
intervals. The rose is still as fresh and swings as grace- 
fully on its stem, but it does not altogether depend on 
its color and perfume—it uses its thorns as well. She 
can now stare a roomful of people in the eye and never 
flinch. The college slang is hers ; so are the catches in 
some of the matinée plays—catches you wish she had 
not heard, certainly not remembered. If she takes up 
art as a pastime, or as a profession, she finds her place 
in the life class for the first time without a tremor. To 
have acted otherwise would have betrayed her weak- 
ness. If she turns her hand to charities they are active 
charities where she can take the part of a man at an 
instant’s notice. Her library is as varied as her tastes, 
one shelf being given over to French literature—a 
language unknown to her mother. When the fashion 
orders tight waists, close-fitting skirts and low bodices, 
hers reach the uttermost limit. 

With this independence and freedom there is seldom 
license. She is not built in that way, and the foreigner 
who misunderstands her speech and conduct finds out 
his mistake as soon as he takes his first step. She is 
not ‘‘ fast’’ in the accepted sense; she is only part of 
the forward movement of the time—up to date, alert, in 
touch with every move society makes as well as in all 
other games of chance, getting her full share of their 
pleasures, reaping her full share of their rewards. She 
is witty, well dressed—extremely well dressed— viva- 
cious, perfectly at home in every situation, and—and— 
(here again my obsolete, old-fashioned ideals come in) 
is, with all her qualities, attributes and perfections, as 
utterly unlike her sisters of fifty years ago as if she 
belonged to another race. 

Wherein lies the difference ? 


Primarily in the home, and next with the modern 
mother. Her own aims for the advancement of her 
child really accord with her daughter’s. Both her own 
and to a certain extent her husband’s interests depend 
on this girl making a success of her life. That end is 
not always marriage, at least not until the girl has seen 
the world. She has seen at twenty —it is well to say —as 
much as the old-fashioned girl saw in all her life, but of 
that the mother is not conscious ; if she were it would 
not maké any difference to her. 

With this end in view she surrounds the girl with all 
the safeguards conventionality considers necessary : 
some young married woman, perhaps, who is sufficient 
protection at any hour of the night, at any one of the 
eminently respectable cafés. She does not perform this 
duty always herself: she greatly prefers that the young 
married woman should do it. There isa certain pres- 
tige about such a chaperon. She forgets that no 
chaperon was required in the days when her own grand- 
mother was young. Such safeguards were then never 
necessary. Nor was such a thing as a career ever 
thought of. The only career was the career of the home 
modeled on the ones the grandmother then lived in. 
Nor did any one of the problems that bother the 
heads and fire the ambition of the girl of today ever 
interest the girl of fifty years ago. The art of social 
advancement never occupied one moment of her time. 
Her social position had long since — generations before 
— been made for her. All she had to do was to live up 
to her traditions. Her friends were the boys and girls 
she had been brought up with, whose fathers and 
mothers she knew ; and any male outsider had to pass a 
rigid examination before he was admitted into the holy 
circle—a circle as carefully guarded as a sanctuary. 


ax 


The relations between the old-fashioned girl and the 
old-fashioned mother were equally at variance with 
modern conditions. If the old-fashioned mother was 
the only other woman in the house besides the daughter 
the result was that there were two daughters instead of 
one. If there were half a dozen, the mother still kept 
her place as sister. This daughter’s aim was a simple 
one, but it was all she hoped for. She had long since 
picked him out, and he had done the same for her. The 
close intimacy of boy and girl— never restrained because 
always safe—had laid the foundations of the future of 
these two. When the time came the marriage bells 
would ring out once more and a new home would be 
started and built up, and the old life of settling down 
and bringing up children—quite as her own father and 
mother had done before them—would be repeated for 
the thousandth time. The daughter of the olden time, 
to quote the words of our President, had never let her 
nature be so ‘‘ twisted that she preferred a_ sterile, 
pseudo-intellectuality to that great and beautiful devel- 
opment which comes only to those whose lives know 
the fullness of duty done.’’ This preference, accord- 
ing to President Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
is influencing the girl of today to an extent little 
dreamed of. 

‘* Fifty per cent. of the college women,’’ he says, 
‘* are old maids.’’ And he goes on to state: ‘‘ After a 
careful investigation of the statistics of sixteen of our 
largest universities I have found that, if we allow girl 
graduates eighteen or twenty years after graduation in 
which to marry, but half of them avail themselves of 
the opportunity. Furthermore, the college graduates 
who do marry have less than the average number of 
children per family in the nation.” 


ox 


Whether the society girl of today holds the same 
view as her more highly educated sister, and with the 
same result, | have no means of knowing. One thing, 
however, is true, that while the old-fashioned girl’s 
highest ambition was to take and fill her place as wife 
and mother unrestricted by any conditions except her 
visible support, and the integrity and love of the man 
she married, the girl of today is so hampered by her 
home education and the life about her that she will post- 

one that event until the last moment—sometimes 
orever—rather than accept a yoke at variance with 


_conceptions of what constitutes a successful home. 


With one, home and children are her first thought ; with 
the other it is oftentimes her last. The results can be 
found in our courts, and in the accounts of that rear- 
ranging and sorting out of families which makes our 
newspaper columns so interesting to many of our 
readers. 

These girls are not altogether to blame. If the sap- 
ling has a twist put into it when it is a foot high how 
can it be made to stand straight when it gains its full 
size? 

Home to a girl raised with every luxury—that is, 
whose father has spent his whole life in filling the tin 
box in the bank— means a continuance of that luxury. 
There being her mother, and four other marriageable 
sisters, the question of the box divided into five parts is 
an embarrassing one. The number of suitors, therefore, 
becomes necessarily reduced, and the selection is often 
ee | made of some one old enough to be her father, 
or of some younger partner whose share of another 
tin box promises to make possible their marriage in 
accordance with her pet theories as to what it should be. 


or 


Is this process a safe one? Have our homes im- 
proved in the last fifty years? Have they held their 
own? If so, how can we account for the enormous— 
not increase, for it did not exist in the old days—but 
the wide extent to which the system of modern divorce 
has grown—until the trying on of husbands has become 
almost like the trying on of bonnets— worn only to be 
cast aside when the fashion or whim changes? 

This scourge, whenever the blame rests with the 
woman, is due to conditions which were unknown in 
the old days. The apartment house—an apology for a 
home—is one. Then comés the higher education of 
women ; the want of faith in mothers; the restlessness 
under home or other ties ; the education of girls in masses 
with free interchange of thought and action, as well as 
their indiscriminate reading, and so gradually the old 
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Why the President is So Popular 


By Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Illustrations from Photographs Taken for The Journal by Arthur Hewitt, with the Special Permission of the President 


AM asked to tell why the President is so popular. To answer that question is the object of this paper: not to furnish an 


impartial and critical estimate of Mr. Roosevelt’s character —that it is rarely wise to attempt for any man while he is living; avowed and earnest Christian, he has received hearty support 
but to show by a concrete, living example what are the qualities which win popular approval in our Republic. from a large Jewish constituency. In his advocacy of the 
LyMan ABBOTT right of private judgment characteristically Protestant, he 

has had probably the largest Roman Catholic vote ever 


nomination to the Assembly as a political reformer. An 





























given to a Kepublican candidate for the Presidency. A 
consistent, although independent, Republican, his majority 
was swelled by large accessions to his supporters from 
Democratic ranks. A man not ot large wealth but of inde- 
pendent means, of ancient family, and of the best culture 
which American educational facilities afford, he is an object 
of the admiration, not of the envy, of those men who possess 
7 neither wealth, distinction nor culture. A radical believer 
i in equal rights for all and in no hereditary caste, the tem- 
5 porary and artificial hostility aroused against him in the 
4 South has not prevented him from becoming of all promi- 
nent Republicans the one who would receive the largest 
Southern vote if his pledges did not prohibit him from 
accepting a renomination tor the Presidency. Character- 
istically American, his world-popularity has enabled him 
successfully to assume the rdle of international peace- 
maker, which no European statesman ventured to essay. 
How He Has Earned His Popularity 
ao has he earned this extraordinary popularity? Not 
by playing to the galleries. Not by trimming his sails 
to catch the varying breezes. Not by keen discernment of 
~ popular tendencies and reflecting this in public utterances 
or public acts. Not by using phrases with a double mean- 
ing, nor by preaching platitudes which mean nothing, nor 
by adjusting his utterances to the demands of the people 
he happens to be addressing. Before an audience 
gathered in the city which probably has the greatest cor- 
porate wealth per capita of any city in the country he 
begins his campaign against trusts. In Philadelphia, the 
mira city of conservatism and of corporate control, he declares 
: his policy of governmental control of railroad rates. In 
HAT kind of men do the American people delight 
to honor? The answer to this question is to be 
found in the characters and careers of the Presidents 
who have been twice elected to that office : Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, Cleveland, McKinley, 
Roosevelt. linclude Roosevelt in this list because, though } 
i not twice elected to the Presidential office, the second § 
: election was unmistakably won by what the country had 
learned about him from his first Presidential administration, ; 
The impression that popular approval can be obtained only ' 
by meretricious acts needs no other reply than the story { 
of the lives of these men and a judicial analysis of their : 
characters. Politicians they all were: skilled in politics — 
that is, in the art of government. Americans they all were: ' 
believing in the principles of American democracy and 
pervaded by its spirit, as our principles were defined by 
Abraham Lincoln in the ever-memorable phrase, ‘‘ govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.’’ 
True men they all were : courageous, loyal to their country, 
to their fellow-citizens and to their own consciences. 
The Completeness of His Popularity 
| O ONE of these men had a more widespread popularity 
in his lifetime than Mr. Roosevelt possesses. Whether 
Mr. Roosevelt’s will be as enduring as Thomas Jefferson’s 
and Abraham Lincoln’s only time can show. But it has 
overleaped all the bounds which are common impediments ' 
to popular esteem. This popularity has given to him, 
despite the hostility of the professional politicians, almost 
’ every promotion that has come to him since his first 
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Chicago, mob-ruled for the time, he declares that mobs 
no less than trusts must obey the law, and be compelled 
to do so by the power of the Government if they will 
not do so voluntarily. To a Republican club in a 
Northern city on its celebration of Lincoln's birthday, 
he declares his belief that the only hope of peace and 
union lies in a spirit of mutual trust and confidence 
between South and North. 


What He Means by “A Square Deal” 


E IS, first of all, a man of ideals. It is not without 

significance that a volume of his essays bears the 
title ‘‘ American Ideals.’”” The distinguishing character- 
istic of a statesman is the possession of an ideal toward 
the realization of which all his efforts are directed. So 
Bismarck bent all his energy to a unification of Germany, 
and Cavour to the emancipation and nationalization of 
Italy, and Gladstone to the conversion of England from 
a feudal to a democratic Commonwealth, and Lincoln to 
the maintenance of a union of the States in which a free 
people should be united in a sovereign nation. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ideal cannot be so easily defined. Perhaps 
the best indication of it is afforded by his favorite phrase, 
‘* a square deal.’’ It is because he believes in a square 
deal that he is a Civil-Service Reformer : he wishes all 
Americans to have an equal chance on the basis of 
merit for the honor of serving the Republic. It is be- 
cause he believes in a square deal that he was the enemy 
of police graft: he was resolved that the law should not 
be turned into a club in the hands of a blackmailer. It 
is because he believes in a square deal that he was an 
ardent advocate of the Spanish-American war: the 
Cubans were not getting a square deal from Spain. It 
is because he believes in a square deal that he persisted 
in appointing some colored men to office in the South : 
he would not close the door of opportunity upon any 
man, black or white. It is because he believes in a 
square deal that he advocates government regulation of 
railroad rates: the people have not been getting a 
square deal on the national highways. It is because he 
believes in a square deal that he recognized the Republic 
of Panama so promptly: it was his earnest conviction 
that neither Panama, the United States nor the world 
was getting a square deal from Colombia. 


His Absolute Faith in Justice 


E NOT only believes in a square deal, he has faith in it 

as well. The difference between belief and faith is 
this: belief is intellectual assent to a proposition ; faith is 
reliance upon truth asa real and efficacious power in the 
common affairs of life. Mr. Roosevelt does not believe 
as Napoleon did, that God is on the side of the strong 
hattalions : he believes that God is on the side of truth. 
And he also believes, with Frederick Douglass, that one 
with God is a majority. The secret of his political 
courage is his belief that truth is more Boned + than 
political machines, or labor organizations, or commercial 
trusts. Believing that corporations ought to be taxed 
on their franchises as private citizens are taxed on their 
personal property, he secured such a tax law despite all 
the efforts of the supposedly omnipotent Republican 
machine in New York State. Believing that every man 
should be free to join a labor organization if he wishes, 
and not to join it if he does not wish, he reinstated Mr. 
Miller in the Public Printing Office and appealed to the 
labor organizations throughout the country to sustain 
him, and in the main they did sustain him. Believing 
that the greatest capitalist no less than the humblest citi- 
zen should be compelled to obey the law, he pressed the 
prosecution against the Beef Trust, although it involved 
the indictment of some of Chicago’s most eminent mil- 
lionaires. And for precisely the same reason he refused 
to prosecute Mr. Morton, of the Santa Fé Railroad, 
because he believes no man should be prosecuted for a 
crime unless the Government has some evidence of his 
complicity in the crime. He will not hesitate to prose- 
cute a millionaire if there is prima facie evidence of his 
guilt, nor ccnsent to prosecute such a man if there is 
no such evidence. He is neither halted in the one case 
by the power of combined wealth, nor pushed forward 
in the other by the power of public prejudice. And the 
reason in both cases is the same: he believes that a 
moral principle is more powerful than either concentrated 
wealth or popular clamor. 


Three Great Elements of His Strength 


O THIS power of faith in principles and of courage 

born of that faith, Mr. Roosevelt adds three charac- 
teristic elements of strength: self-control, patience and 
sympathy with men. A very narrow meaning has been 
given in the American vernacular to the Scriptural word 
temperance, even among those who do not regard it as 
synonymous with total abstinence. It hardly needs to 


be said that Mr. Roosevelt is in that narrow meaning a 
temperance man. He is always in training. His food, 
his exercise, his rest, his recreation are all adjusted with 
reference to keeping his body in the best condition for 
its work. He is abstemious in the use of wine, and he 
does not smoke. But temperance has a much larger 
significance, and that larger significance he illustrates 
most forcibly. 

He is a man of ardent impulses, and he can be very 
angry. The flames of his indignation burn sometimes 
at white heat; but they are always under the control of 
his reason. Passion, like fire, makes a good servant, 
but a bad master; and passion is Mr. Roosevelt’s serv- 
ant, not his master. He is habitually self-controlled 
under provocation, and it is needless to say that his life 
brings him at times strong provocations. He rarely 
defends himself, even to his leans: and attacks upon 
him usually he dismisses either with indifference or with 
a laugh. It is injustice to others which arouses his 
pugnacity ; but even then he does not strike unless he is 
quite sure the blow will tell. He rides himself as a sure 
rider rides a mettlesome steed ; he has plenty of mettle, 
but the steed is always well in hand. 


His Ability to Wait for the Right Moment 


O MAN can control others if he cannot control 

himself ; and it is this combination of strong passions 
and self-mastery which gives Mr. Roosevelt his com- 
manding influence among strong men. No one who 
has seen him in conference with his contemporaries — 
and for his political advisers he selects the strongest 
men—can doubt that he has such a commanding influ- 
ence. Young as he is, he is a master among masters, a 
leader among leaders. 

One phase of his self-control is his patience. He has 
staying power: he can wait. Rapid as is the movement 
of his own mind, he knows how to moderate his speed 
and adjust his pace to those who are codperating with 
him. He believes that patient waiting is no loss. This 
patient temper the impatient independent cannot under- 
stand, but it enables Mr. Roosevelt to get along with 
the ‘‘ machine’’ and make it serve the ends of a good 
government, and so gives him a power that self-willed 
impetuosity would sacrifice. This patient temper en- 
ables him to take up one political reform at a time and 
not sacrifice all reforms by pressing all with equal pre- 
cipitancy. It enabled him to wait calmly for the 
psychological moment to propose to Russia and Japan 
negotiations for peace: an earlier proposal would have 
defeated itself. There is a time to act and a time to 
refrain from acting, and Mr. Roosevelt has the power to 
refrain as well as to act. 


The Only End He Recognizes 


UT neither Mr. Roosevelt’s high ideals, his faith in 
truth, his self-control nor his patience, nor all com- 
bined would give him either power or popularity were 
they not mated with democratic sympathies. In all his 
policies Mr. Roosevelt is actuated by a simple and sin- 
cere desire to make his fellow-men happier. His aim 
in life is not self-aggrandizement, though he is not with- 
out ambition ; it is not the dominance of his party, though 
he is loyal to it so long as it is loyal to the country ; it 
is not victory for an idea or the triumph of a principle — 
political ideas and principles as well as political organi- 
zations are in his opinion instruments, not ends. The 
only end he recognizes is the welfare of the community. 
Persuade him that the tariff is an injury to the country 
and he would be a free-trader. Persuade him that gold 
monometallism is injurious to the common people and he 
would be a bimetallist. It is because he believes that it 
is not well for the country to depart from the tradition 
which disallows the election of any man to the Presidency 
for more than two terms tiat he announced his definite 
refusal to be considered under any circumstances a can- 
didate ‘or a third term. 


One of the American People 


UT democratic sympathies mean more than good- 
will toward the people as a principle of action. They 
also mean an understanding of the people and a confi- 
dence in them. A man may have sympathy for the 
people without having sympathy with the people ; but it 
is only sympathy with the people that constitutes demo- 
cratic sympathy. A man may be a benevulent autocrat, 
but he cannot be a democratic autocrat; he may bea 
benevolent boss, but he cannot be a democratic boss. 
There isa great difference between a boss and a leader : 
Mr. Roosevelt has always been a political leader, never 
a political boss. A boss drives, a leader leads ; a boss 
rules either by openly avowed autocratic methods, as 
in Russia, or by underhand methods, as in the United 
States. A leader influences and so educates while he 


directs, for he directs by educating. A leader must 
therefore be in vital, personal connection with the people. 
He must know what they are thinking and how they are 
feeling. He must understand the popular impulse be- 
fore it has crystallized into a popular purpose. And he 
must believe in the people : in their honesty of purpose, 
the unselfishness of their patriotism, their intelligence. 
They will not have confidence in him unless he has con- 
fidence in them. Mr. Roosevelt is one of the American 
po. He likes men and understands men because 

e is in sympathy with men. They have faith in him 
because he has faith inthem. Neither his liking nor his 
confidence depends upon any such accidents as denom- 
ination, or wealth, or social position, or acquired culture, 
or race, or color. Each depends simply upon the inner 
qualities of loyalty to truth and duty. 


Why Americans Believe in the President 


HESE are some of the qualities which have given 

Mr. Roosevelt his unique popularity. The Americans 
believe in him because of his idealism, his courage, his 
self-control, his patient, practical temper, his democratic 
sympathies. They believe in him and trust him because 
he believes in them and trusts them. If a vote could be 
taken on the question whether the Philippines shall 
always remain united to the United States or shall 
become independent, probably a majority of the ballots 
would be blank. The people have not yet a clear judg- 
ment on that question. Meanwhile they are willing to 
leave the Philippines under United States sovereignty 
because they have faith that Mr. Roosevelt has a genuine 
interest in the well-being of the Filipino, that he has the 
intelligence to discern and the courage to combat all 
schemes for the exploitation of the islands, and that if 
the time comes during his administration when inde- 
pendence will be profitable for the Filipinos he will be 
the advocate of independence, but not otherwise. 

A great many people in the United States were at first 
dazed by the rapidity with which events succeeded each 
other in Panama; but they refused to forma hasty 
juagment concerning those events, because they believed 
that Mr. Ruosevelt could not be swerved from his pur- 
pose to deal justly with Panama, the United States and 
the world by either his personal ambition on the one 
hand, or his fear of public criticism on the other. They 
believed in his policy when they did not understand it, 
because they believed in him, his principles, his courage 
and his power of seli-restraint. Oppugnant critics could 
not lead the people into condemning his action as hasty 
merely because it was speedy. 

Only a minority of the people of the United States 
have any clear judgment on the question how far govern- 
ment ought to go in the regulation of the railroads, but 
a majority are ready to sustain Mr. Roosevelt in his 
purposes, because they are quite sure that his popular 
sympathies will inspire him to secure fair dealing for 
the people from the railroads, and his patient temper 
will prevent him from being hurried into a policy of 
practical confiscation of property through the pressure 
of popular impatience of slower but surer remedies for 
suffered wrong. 


The Great Truth that He Illustrates 


- THE Second Epistle of Peter are summed up the 
qualities which go to make a good man: ‘Add to 
your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to 
knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, patience ; 
and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly 
kincness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity.’’ Men of 
power and of popularity in a democratic community 
possess in some measure, though in different propor- 
tions, either these qualities or successful imitations of 
them. Sometimes the successful imitations pass for the 
genuine article ; but never for long. Sometimes a skill- 
ful veneer will last the owner's lifetime; but as the 
sources of information are more abundant and the intel- 
ligence of the community grows apace, the durability of 
shams and false pretenses grows less and less. Real 
power and enduring popularity are built on these quali- 
ties. In different proportions they are to be found in all 
the men in our American history who have truly led 
either the thought or the action of the country. Such 
men have possessed the faith which perceives noble 
ideals, the valor to maintain them, the knowledge of 
men necessary to inculcate and apply them, the patience 
to wait for results and often to wait for the psycholog- 
ical moment before acting, a belief in the power of moral 
law because faith in God whose law it is, and that spirit 
of brotherly kindness which sees in men brothers to be 
served, esteemed, trusted, loved. It is because I believe 
that the character and career of Theodore Roosevelt 
afford a striking illustration of this truth that I am glad 
to give to the readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
this appreciation of his character. 




































































The Third of the Millionaire Girl Stories 


A Miracle in B-Flat 


By Gelett Burgess, Author of “ Vivette,” “ The Visionists,” etc. 


AVE you ever posed before ?”’ 
Stone Day asked. 


No, she never had, but she 
thought she could, all right. 

‘* l’ve got some magazine, illustra- 
tions to do, and I don’t know but that 
*I can use you,”’ the artist said, look- 
ing at her critically. ‘*‘ You might 
give me your name and address, if 

you will.’’ 

‘* Pauline de Weed, 500 Twenty- 
eighth Street.’’ Butit was ‘‘ P. de 
Weed”’ when Stone Day had written 
it in charcoal on the gray ingrain wall- 
paper beside the door-jamb, and it 
was ‘‘ P. de Weed”’ he called her. 

‘*Can you begin today?’ he 
orawn oy asked. ‘* I’mall ready to go ahead, 
cestenracex and I might as well see if you’re 

able to hold a pose well.”’ 

Yes, she was ready, if her costume would do. If not, 
she had plenty of others ; in fact, that was all she did have. 
They had been given her by some rich relatives who, of 
course, didn’t know she posed. 

It was, indeed, the clothes and the air with which she 
wore them that had prepossessed Stone at first, and he did 
not hesitate to tell her so. 

Miss de Weed had a face which, when composed, showed 
a quaint sort of earnestness ; when she smiled it was with 
a gleeful abandon that half closed her hazel eyes delight- 
fully, and pricked two deep dimples in her cheeks. She 
was small, but her slender figure, the distinction with which 
her head was set on her neck, and the massing of her 
hair showed such subtle, effective proportions that there 
was no emphasis in her size. ‘The long, incurving lines 
of her three-quarter coat of white 
broadcloth showed the trimness 





cloisonné jar alone upon a shelf. Miss de Weed took it 
down to examine it, and her glance fell carelessly inside. 
Then she put it quickly back with a smile. The jar held 
a collection of pawn-tickets—a dozen or more. 

Stone soon returned, and, opening a pasteboard box, 
spread his refreshments upon the model-stand—sand- 
wiches, a bottle of milk, cheese, and a little charlotte 
russe. As she sat down to this repast Stone walked care- 
lessly over toward the shelf. Miss de Weed, watching 
him as carelessly, saw him take a card from his pocket 
and drop it into the jar. 

When her pose was resumed Stone went on with his 
work, scarcely speaking, earnestly intent upon placing the 
composition before the light faded. By five o’clock it was 
too dark to work longer, and he aruse and yawned. 

‘*T guess that'll do for today, P. de Weed; you’re all 
right. I think I can do some bully good things with you. 
Come tomorrow at ten, will you ?’’ 


ox 


Next morning Stone came running up the narrow stairs, 
a bottle of milk in one hand and his mail in the other, to 
find Miss de Weed waiting outside his door. 

‘*T keep the key on this nail, here,’’ he explained, ‘‘ and 
you can always go right in if you want to. I’m so glad 
you're prompt. I’m crazy to get to work—it’s months 
since I’ve had a model with any brains.’’ He opened 
the door and walked into the studio. ‘‘ For the love of 
Heaven, where did ¢hat come from !’’ he exclaimed. 

Miss de Weed, following his look, saw a battered but 
picturesque old spinet standing in a corner. ‘* Why, 
didn’t you get it?’’ she asked. 

‘* | have plenty of things to spend my money on besides 
buying spinets,’? he answered; ‘‘ I’d as soon think of 
buying a cloth-of-gold nightshirt or an ivory bootblack 





of her waist, as the short sxirt 
of the same material did the 
neatness of her ankles and well- 
shod feet. A square envelope- 
hat with two scarlet plumes 
completed the picture, more 
effective for its setting in that 
dingy, bare studio. 


or 


She watched Stone with great 
interest as he took up a canvas, 
adjusted it to his easel, and 
moved a small table to a place 
beneath the skylight. 

‘* Stand here, P. de Weed,”’ 
he then said. ‘‘ This thing is 
to represent a modern society 
girl standing against an old 
spinet. But I want to make it 
a good deal more than a pretty- 
girl picture, and if it goes all 
right I'll paint it in color. 
That’s the only way to get the 
values right. Look as if you 
had just been spoken to, and 
lay your hand along what would 
be the keys of the instrument.’’ 

‘* Tt ought to be easy,’’ she 
said, and took the pose, needing 
but few suggestions. Her 
position was such that she could 
take occasional glimpses at him, 
when she thought he was not 
looking. 

Stone Day was a large, 
athletic-looking fellow of some 
eight-and-twenty years. He 
had a rugged and boldly mod- 
eled face, which, in spite of the 
many blemishes of its complex- 
ion, was full of energy and sim- 
plicity and generosity. He 
showed traces of overwork and 
strain about his eyes, and the 
strong chin, not too heavy, and 
his large but well-formed nose 
gave an impression of reserved 
power. 

‘* Are you tired?’’ he asked 
his model, after working silently 
for an hour. 

‘* A little,’? she confessed. 
‘* The fact is, Mr. Day, I haven’t 
had any lunch, and I feel a bit 
faint. I forgot to bring my purse 
with me. Youhaven’ta cracker 
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or anything here, have you?”’ 

A quick, pained expression 
came, for a moment, over 
Stone’s face; then he arose 
hastily. ‘‘ Oh, I’m so sorry! You wait a moment, and 
I'll run out and get you something to eat. There’s a res- 
taurant just around the corner, and it’ll not take a minute.”’ 

He put on his hat, then hesitated, casting his eyes about 
the room. They finally rested upon a violin upon the 
mantel. ‘‘* By Jove!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I forgot all about 
returning Smith’s fiddle. I’M take it in to him on my 
way.”’ A minute later he had slammed the door behind 
him and was running downstairs. 


or 


After he had left Miss de Weed walked slowly about the 
studio. It was large, but scantily furnished, with little 
attempt at decoration. A few Japanese and German 
prints were pinned to the wall, onde pen-and-ink sketch 
stood on the mantel. A half-filled bookcase stood be- 
tween the windows, and a collection of drawings and 
canvases on the floor, their backs all turned toward the 
wall. The only interesting spot of color was a large blue 
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“*Il Want Him to Marry You, P. de Weed; it’s Really the Very Best 


Thing that Could Happen to Him’” 


stand. I need ham and eggs too much. There’s some 
mistake. I’ll have to ask the janitor about it.’’ 

‘*T thought you said you needed a spinet for your 
picture,’’ Miss de Weed said, frowning a little. 

‘* Lord, I can put that in from the encyclopedia in ten 
minutes! But we might as well use this, now we have it, 
before the owner comes for it. It was a funny coincidence, 
though, wasn’t it? Probably bought at an auction and 
sent to the wrong address. Let’s see what the old thing 
sounds like. It must be a regular tin pan by this time.” 

He lifted the lid and drew upa stool. ‘‘I know only 
one tune. My mother taught it to me when I was twelve 
years old.” 

He spread his fingers, bit his lip, and began. At the 
fourth note of the air, instead of the thin, metallic vibra- 
tions called from the other keys, there came a harsh, 
rattling sound. 

‘* Oh, that’s ‘ Robin Adair,’ isn’t it?’’ cried Miss de 
Weed. 


‘* What there 
was of it,” 
said Stone. 
‘*There’ssome- 
thing the matter 
with B-flat. 
Kids been put- 
ting papers in 
the wires, prob- 
ably. I used 
to when I wasa 
youngster. Let’s 
have a look!” 

He threw up 
the top, exam- 
ined the strings, 
and then care- 
fully removed 
something that 
had beenwoven 
in and out be- 
tween the wires. 

**Whatd’ you 
think of that, P. 
de Weed? A 
hundred -dollar 
bill, by Jupiter ! 
This is getting 
interesting.’’ 

As Miss de 
Weed watched 
him her smile 
had grown 
more radiant. 
‘*How lovely!” 
she cried. 

Stone looked at the bill seriously. ‘‘They’ll come for 
this, all right. I’d better put it out of sight before I begin 
to imagine what I could do with it.’’” He walked over to 
the cloisonné jar and dropped the money inside. 

The negro janitress, upon being interviewed, told him 
that the spinet had been brought at nine o’clock that 
morning by two teamsters, who had given Stone Day’s 
name. The day passed, bringing no further information. 


ox 


A week passed, and there was still no news, nor any 
claimant for the spinet, yet, in spite of Miss de Weed’s 
opinion that the bill was rightfully his, Stone would not 
use the money. Meanwhile the first illustration was fin- 
ished and another pose was begun. Stone had so long 
struggled with inferior and unintelligent models that Miss 
de Weed’s cheerful, clever and sympathetic assistance 
inspired him to better work than he had ever done before. 
He began gradually to permit himself a slight familiarity, 
though he feared to spoil his good luck; urilike most of 
his professional models, however, she took no advantage 
of this freedom, but worked as conscientiously and talked 
as little as ever; so he grew to treat her more and more as 
a friend in whom he might trust. 

She, on her part, watched him carefully, noticing every 
sign of privation and courageous struggle that his face and 
clothes and habits all pointed at. His pretenses at having 
eaten breakfast were as obvious as the holes in his shoes. 
Bill-collectors had so worried him that he had bored a 
emp domes in the panel of his door, that he might protect 
nis privacy by silence. Still, Stone Day’s services were in 
good demand, and he was always busy, working on his 
black-and-whites often till late at night. 

They were working together, one stormy November 
afternoon, when there came a little tapping at the door. 
Stone laid down his palette and waited without speaking, 
putting his finger warningly to his lips. The knock was 
repeated. He arose with a scowl, and, tiptoeing to the 
peep-hole, looked into the hall. The scowl changed to a 
pleased smile as he threw open the door and admitted a 
young girl, scarcely eighteen. 

She was a timid, wistful little thing, brown-skinned, with 
a clever, pointed chin, whimsically-shaped brows over 
deep, gray eyes, and a triangular face, delicate in all its 
details of temple, nostrils and ears. She was dressed 
cheaply, but with a certain tasteful originality. 

Stone introduced her to Miss de Weed as Miss Elsa 
Branch, giving each an equal consideration by the courtesy 
of his manner. Elsa immediately took a chair by his side 
and begged him to go on with his work. He consented, 
and continued with the pose, speaking to her occasionally, 
until the light had failed. 

‘I wish we could all have dinner here!’’ Stone ex- 
claimed, when his work was put away. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be 
jolly? It’s so horribly sloppy to go out. Perhaps we can 
have some tea, though, if there’s any left.”’ 

‘* That'll be nice,’’ said Elsa, ‘* but first I want to see 
your spinet. I’ve heard so much about it. Isn't it a funny 
old thing ?”’ 

‘* If you can stand it I’ll give you my whole repertoire, 
consisting of the one magic tune of ‘ Robin Adair,’ ”’ said 
Stone gayly. ‘‘ The last time I played it I won a hundred 
dollars. Let’s sce if the spell still works!’’ He sat down 
and produced such an astonishing series of thin, metallic 
discords that Elsa soon held her hands to her ears. 

‘* Nothing doing, evidently,’ he said, peering into the 
works and striking B-flat with mock insistence. 

Miss de Weed had been buttoning her mackintosh slowly, 
watching first one and then the other. At this last remark 
she smiled, as if inspired by some happy thought. Then 
she turned to go. Both Stone and Elsa begged her to stay 
and have tea with them, but, pleading errands to do, she 
escaped their protests and ran downstairs. 


ax 


** Do you know what happened after you left?’’ 
said to hernext morning. ‘* This place is bewitched, that’s 
all! A half-hour after you had gone, while Elsa and I 
were drinking tea out of tumblers and eating soda biscuit, 
two waiters burst into the room with ice cream and hot 
ducks and a trayful of dishes! Wouldn’t that come and 
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get you? I can account for the spinet as a natural mis- for six hundred dollars, and signed ‘‘ Winton Rayne.” clear to me now. 


take, and the hundred-dollar bill as a miser’s secret 
hoard, but a hot, expensive dinner appearing uncalled 
out of a snowstorm is simpiy too good to be true !”’ 

‘* Didn’t you play ‘ Robin Adair’ on your magic 
spinet?’’ said Miss de Weed, laughing. 

‘* That’s a fact! There must be something in the old 
thing, after all! But seriously, 1 don’t see where that 
grub came from —unless you did it! You're not in love 
with me, P. de Weed, are you?” 

‘* Not to that extent,’’ she replied, laughing. 

‘* T don’t see how you could exactly afford to buy red- 
head ducks posing for me at fifty cents an hour— unless 
you are a princess in disguise,’’ he said reflectively. 

‘* No, I’m not exactly that,’’ said Miss de Weed. 

‘* What did you think of Elsa?”’ was his next remark. 

‘* | thought she was a dear! Do tell me about her.’’ 

‘* | will,” Stone replied. ‘‘ I want you to know her. 
I don’t know but that you can help her—and me.” 


ax 


As he scraped his palette, mixed his paints, and 
blocked in his picture, his talk ranon. Elsa had been a 
** State child ’’—supported, that is, at public expense in 
an orphan asylum in Massachusetts. Her parents, both 
English, apparently well-to-do and educated, had died 
in a Boston hotel when Elsa was five years old, and no 
trace of their connections or residence had ever been 
found. At the asylum Elsa’s life had been more than 
usually unfortunate, not on account of any unkindness 
on the part of the attendants or the hardships of institu- 
tional trials, but because, on account of her elfin looks, 
she had been passed by, time after time, for more obvi- 
ously pretty children by visitors who came _ seeking 
children for adoption. It had been the tragedy of her 
childhood to long for some one to take her away, to be 
summoned and hurriedly dressed in the most present- 
able clothes the matron could find, to be shown to the 
visitor, watch in vain for some tender glance of interest 
or love—and to go back again into her gingham frock, 
to weep her heart out in despairing disappointment. As 
she approached the age of fourteen her sufferings became 
more poignant, for it she were not adopted by the time 
she reached that age she would have to be bound out 
as a servant until she was twenty-one. 

‘* She was within a few months of fourteen when I 
first saw her,’’ said Stone, laying down both palette 
and pipe to finish his story. ‘‘I happened to go 
through the institution, hoping to get a good child model, 
and Elsa was sitting by a window, alone, watching the 
clouds, with an expression I have never forgotten — 
though, thank God, I’ve never seen it since. I don’t 
know that you can see all an artist sees in her face, P. 
de Weed, but I saw that she was beautiful. I saw more 
than that. I saw sweetness and strength and humor ; 
I saw a mind and aspirit. It came over me in a flash 
of intuition that I should never see just what I saw there 
in any woman’s face again, and I was wise enough, or 
foolish enough, to fall in love, then and there, with a 
little girl, thirteen years old. I got some friends of mine 
to adopt her, but I’ve paid all her expenses ever since 
that day. I’ve been waiting all this time for her to grow 
up, waiting for her to be educated, waiting for her to 
know a little of the world and other men, waiting for 
her to love me as I want to be loved—as I love her. 
She’s eighteen now, but I don’t know whether she cares 
for me or not. I’m ten years her senior, but that 
ouglitn’t to matter. I wish I could believe that she’d 
ever care for an ugly, poor, stupid beggar like me! 
What d’you think, P. de Weed ?”’ 

‘*] think she does,’’ said Miss de Weed. 
watched her, and I think she’s very fond of you.” 

‘* If Lcould only find out some way,’’ he said, walking 
up and down the studio; ‘‘ but, after all, I don’t know 
but it would be worse if I did. I don’t see how I could 
marry her. I can’t save any money.” 

Miss de Weed found a smile at last. ‘‘ I think you'll 
have to play ‘ Robin Adair’ again,’’ she said jokingly. 

He gave a grunt, half laughter and half scorn, and 

valked, still abstracted, to the old spinet, where he 
pulled up a chair and sat down. The air, distorted and 
discordant, came tortured from the tuneless keys. 

‘* Abracadabra! Let the incantation work!” he 
muttered as he struck B-flat loudly. Then he arose and 
walked back to where his easel stood. 


an 


At noon Miss de Weed announced her intention of 
going out for her luncheon. She returned at one 
o'clock, in high spirits, with a little bunch of violets 
bought for him, she said, on the street corner. Apolo- 
gizing for her delay, she set her feet in the chalk marks 
on the floor, and took her pose. 

At three o’clock there was a loud, ofticious knock on 
the door. Stone scowled and kept on working. The 
knock was repeated, more loudly. Stone did not 
appear to notice it. Miss de Weed, in this pose, held a 
glass, as if drinking. At this moment it fell from her 
fingers and crashed upon the floor. 

Stone arose, his scowl deeper thanever. ‘‘ I suppose 
I'll have to open the door now we're discovered. | did 
want to finish this thing today, though. If it’s a col- 
lector I'll kill him!” 

So saying, he threw open the door. A young man 
with a short black mustache and eyeglasses appeared 
upon the threshold. 

‘* Is this Mr. Stone Day ?”’ he asked. 
the fact. 

“Mr. Day,”’ the stranger went on, ‘‘I got your 
address from one of the magazines, and I'd like very 
much to see some of your work, if you have time to 
show it tome. There are two or three of your drawings 
that have appeared lately that interested me a lot, and 
I'd like to get hold of some of them, if you’re willing to 
sell them.’’ 

‘* Come in!’’ said Stone, and his tone was cordial. 

For half an hour the brisk young man questioned, 
examined canvases and drawings, criticised, gossiped, 
and, at rare intervals, cast a swift, furtive glance at Miss 
de Weed. She did not join the conversation, however, 
but, taking up a book, pretended to read. Once, during 
the discussion of a picture she was particularly fond of, 
she nodded. Once she shook her head. 

When at last the young man left, Stone came and laid 
a check silently upon the table before her. It was drawn 


** T’ve 


Stone admitted 


Miss de Weed smiled. 

‘** Robin Adair’ made good, all right, didn’t he?’’ 
she said. 

‘Tl never give up that spinet now!’’ Stone ex- 
claimed. 

There were gayer times in the studio after that. Stone 
consented to jet up a little in the pace he had set for 
himself. Elsa dropped in occasionally, and stopped for 
longer talks with Miss de Weed. 

One morning, finding his model waiting for him, 
Stone said: ‘‘ | saw Elsa last night, P. de Weed—I see 
her almost every night. I ought to stay away and give 
her a chance to see other men, but I can’t! I’ve simply 
got to find out how she feels abcut me. I don’t think I 
ought to ask her until I know. I don’t want her to sac- 
rifice herself, just for gratitude to me. I don’t want her 
to take me from pity, either. I don’t want her unless 
she loves me, truly and deeply. Can't you find out for 
me? It seems a mean trick to put her to the test, but I 
think that the circumstances justify it.’’ 

‘* Why, what do you mean?” she asked. 
can I do?” 

‘* ’ve been thinking it over,’’ he said, ‘‘ and as near 
as I can see, the oid-fashioned test of jealousy is the 
only way. Suppose we managed to give her the idea 
that we are— well, a little fond of each other, you and I, 
d’you see? Now, if she cares for me the way I care for 
her she’ll be jealous, won’t she? Shecan’thelpit. Any 
woman would be if she really loved a man. So if we 
can make her jealous I’m sure of her, and I'll marry 
her with a free conscience.”’ 

‘* T see,’’? said Miss de Weed ; ‘‘ you want me to doa 
little acting with you. I don’t know that I particularly 
agree with your theories, but I'd like to try it.”’ 


On 


Stone himself could never have planned such a pro- 
gram as was now put in operation. Its details were the 
subtleties one woman knows will be most effective upon 
another. By this time Miss de Weed’s poses were 
finished and Stone had no professional use for her. 
She came often, however, and her visits had an extra 
significance because they were unnecessary. 

Elsa often found the two apparently absorbed in 
conversations from which they withdrew somewhat 
reluctantly, or carried on in such a way that it seemed 
to include Elsa only at patronizing intervals. Miss,de 
Weed’s eyes seldom really left Stone, and she was quick 
to anticipate his wants, waiting upon him with an indul- 
gent alacrity. She was often discovered dusting and 
rearranging the mantel or his papers, or serving him in 
any one of the many little ways which Elsa had once 
considered to be her own privilege. Or they would be 
playing chess together, interminable games which she 
begged them not to stop on her account, and which they 
often did not stop, though they seemed to separate her 
from them by an enormous intellectual distance. 

Most effective of all was Miss de Weed’s way of wel- 
coming Elsa when she came, or bidding her farewell 
when she left, with a cordiality which seemed to assume 
a part proprietorship in the studio. Miss de Weed used 
the words ‘‘ we’’ and ‘‘ our”? more often when she 
referred to Stone and herself, or served tea on the model- 
stand. Elsa was usually included in their plans, obviously 
as an afterthought, and, as she soon perceived, only when 
she happened to be present when those plans were made. 
A rather thick letter or two, addressed to ‘‘ Stone Day, 
Esq.,’’ in Miss de Weed’s extravagant handwriting, was 
often in evidence upon the table. 

If the girl suffered, in noticing these evidences of 
Stone’s growing intimacy with Miss de Weed, she made 
no sign, treated them with her habitual sweetness and 
cheerfulness, and took her place as third in the trio with- 
out protest. She surrendered her privileges, almost 
proudly, as if she were conferring gifts, and at every 
such piece of magnanimity Stone’s heart almost stopped 
beating with the cruelty of his actions. 


ox 


The climax came one day, when, after knocking upon 
the studio door, Elsa heard a surreptitious confusion 
before she was admitted. For some time the conversa- 
tion was restrained. 

‘* Stone,’’ she said calmly, after a while, ‘‘ I left my 
rubbers at home, and my feet are wet. Would you mind 
going to get them while I dry my shoes ?”’ 

He arose, saying: ‘‘ Why, of course—I’ll be glad to 
go for you;”’ and, taking his hat and umbrella, left the 
two girls alone. 

Elsa came over to where Miss de Weed sat, and put 
her arm about her waist. ‘‘ I sent him away on purpose, 
so I could talk to you, P. de Weed,’’ she confessed. 
‘* You’ll forgive me this once, won’t you?’’ She laid 
her head on Miss de Weed’s shoulder and looked across 
at the fire in the little grate, not noticing the other’s 
quick smile and indrawn breath. 

‘* ’ve worked it all out,’’ Elsa began, ‘‘ about Stone 
and youand me. Things have changed so during the 
last few weeks that at first I didn't know what to think 
or do. I confess it was hard for me to adjust myself, 
but now it’s all so simple and easy that really I feel very 
peaceful and happy about it. Stone is in love with you, 
P. de Weed. Of course you know it, but I’m not sure 
that he does yet, being aman. He’s known me for so 
long that it may be hard for him to acknowledge even 
to himself that he cares more for you than he does for 
me. He may even think—that I am in love with him. 
Of course I’m not! But he’s so loyal that he might want 
to sacrifice himself on my account. I want to make it 
perfectly easy for him. I want him to marry you, P. de 
Weed : it’s really the very best thing that could happen 
to him. You are exactly suited to each other, and 
you’d both be happy. I’m too young and inexperienced, 
and I want him to marry some one who is clever and 
good —one who can help him and be an inspiration to 
him in his work, as you can. You don’t mind my talk- 
ing so frankly to you, do you, P. de Weed ?”’ 

Miss de Weed could not answer for a moment, and 
sat silent, patting Elsa’s hand. Thenshesaid: ‘‘ You’re 
a wonderful little girl, Elsa. I don’t know how to 
answer you. I didn’t expect you’d take it like this.”’ 

‘* Oh, I’ve thought so hard about it, wondering what 
I ought to do,’’ said Elsa softly. ‘‘ I’ve lain awake so 
many, many nights thinking it out, but it’s all perfectly 


** What 


You mustn’t think I’m suffering in 
the least—I’m not—lI’m so glad it’s all settled! I’m 
really very happy. Stone and I will still be good 
friends, and | can be your friend, too, can’t 1?” 

‘* Indeed you can, dear, though I don’t deserve it,’’ 
said Miss de Weed, kissing her on the cheek, and leav- 
ing there a tear or two. 

‘* Stone is selling so many pictures now that he can 
afford to get married soon. I hope he will. He isn’t 
living the right way at all now, you know. He needs 
some one to take care of him and see that he eats regu- 
larly and gets exercise enough. Perhaps you'll be able 
to fix up the studio the way he’s wanted to for so long. 
He would love so to have beautiful things about him. 
He’s planned it all out so many times with me, I know 
just how it would be —— Oh, but of course he must 
have told you, too,”’ she sighed. 

** Yes,’’ said Miss de Weed ; ‘‘he’s talked to me about 
it. He is so fond of old mahogany, and brasses, and 
tapestries, and rugs, isn’t he!’’ 

‘** Oh, but I love it as it is, though!’’ said Elsa, risin 
and going to the fireplace. ‘‘ I love this dear little ol 
grate, and the torn paper on the walls, and the cracks in 
the floor—and everything about it! Isn’t it lovely 
when the twilight comes, and you can see the lights over 
there glowing under a red, smoky sky? Then it’s so 
quiet here. I’ve come in so many times just as he was 
finishing his work, and sat and talked. Oh, I do hope I 
can do something for him occasionally! You'll always 
let me know if there’s anything I can do, won’t you? 
Perhaps while you’re away I can stay here, sometimes.’’ 


or 


Her eyes wandered about the room, and then a brave 
little smile fluttered on her lips. ‘*‘ Isn’t it strange about 
that old spinet? Just think—every time he has played 
* Robin Adair’ something perfectly lovely has happened. 
I wonder if it would if I played it. I’d love to bring him 
some good luck! I’m going totry, P. de Weed. I feel 
almost superstitious about it. Let’s see—how does it 
go?” She took up the first line of the air with a soft, 
pretty voice, quavering a little : 





“What's this dull town to me? 
Robin’s not here!” 


She sat down to the spinet, and with her little gloved 
forefinger struggled up the scale until she came to B-flat. 
Then she stopped and turned her head away from Miss 
de Weed, and arose, biting her lip. Her self-possession 
returned in a moment, however, and she even succeeded 
ina wan smile. Then she went toward the door. 

‘‘ It’s fine of you to take it so simply, P. de Weed,”’ 
she said, holding out her hand. ‘‘ But I was sure you 
would, if I were honest with you. NowI must get away 
before Stone comes back. I’m going home to write him 
a letter that will explain everything and give him abso- 
lute freedom. Good-by, dear heart; I’m so happy !”’ 

She went out the door quickly and disappeared down 
the stairs. Miss de Weed arose now and tiptoed to the 
landing. She heard the footsteps patter along the hall- 
way below and start down the second flight of stairs. 
Then they went slower, and stopped. There was an 
interval of absolute silence. At last they started down 
again resolutely. 

A quarter of an hour later Stone appeared, and looked 
about the studio in surprise. ‘‘ Why, where’s Elsa?”’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘* She’s gone home,’’ said Miss de Weed, ‘‘and if you 
take my advice you'll lose no time in following her.” 

‘* Ah, she’s jealous at last?’’ he said, with a great hope 
showing in his face. 

‘* No, she’s not jealous,’’ said Miss de Weed. 

His face was drawn and haggard now. 

‘* Stone Day,’’ said Miss de Weed quietly, puttin 
her coat, ‘‘ you have a good deal yet to learn about 
women. Elsa is not jealous— she’s no more capable of 
that than she is of revenge. She’s too sweet and fine ; 
she’s too big for that sort of selfishness. I wanted to 
prove to you that you can’t test fine women by common 
jealousy. There’s only one way to test them, and that 
is by magnanimity. There’s no height of generosity 
that a woman who is nobly in love won't rise to. Elsa 
loves you as you scarcely deserve to be loved, and if you 
want a noble, devoted girl for your wife go after her 
now, before she has suffered a moment longer !”’ 

He left her alone, and hurried Cownstairs. 


or 


It was after nine o’clock that evening when Stone 
came back with Elsa, blissful, upon his arm. There was 
a scrap of paper under the door. He picked it up and 
read it aloud : 


“Dear S. and E.: I lave been suddenly called out of 
town, and don’t know just when I’ll see you again, so wish 
you both joy. “PP, DE WEED.”’ 


on 


‘* Funny she didn’t say anything about it this after- 
noon,’’ Elsa remarked. ‘‘ I hope it isn’t sickness or 
trouble.” 

‘* You don’t think she—she could have really— 
cared ?’’ Stone ventured. 

‘*I don’t see how she could ever help it,’’ said Elsa. 

He unlocked the studio Coor and stepped in. His 
foot fell upon a soft rug. Even in the darkness the place 
seemed strange. Then, walking toward the gasjet, he 
knocked against a heavy table. He strucka atch, and 
the flare was reflected from polished mahogany and 
danced in the dull glow of brasses. He gave a cry of 
surprise, and Elsa clung to him in affright. 

Then he reached for the gasjet and lighted it. The 
room was transformed with heavy rugs and rare old 
tapestries, old furniture and odd ornaments of brass and 
porcelain. Every article he had ever mentioned was 
there in its place as if he himself had arranged it. They 
stood and looked from piece to piece in bewilderment. 
Then he suddenly varned to Elsa. 

‘* The spinet is gone !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* Why, so itis! Our magic spinet!” 

Then she sank into an easy-chair and smiled up at 
him. ‘‘ I’m almost glad it’s gone,’’ she said ; ‘* I should 
have been afraid of it. And we should never have dared 
to play ‘ Robin Adair’ on it again! It has brought us 
all we can ever want, hasn’t it, dear? It has brought 
us each other! But isn’t it too bad P. de Weed isn’t 
here to enjoy it all? She'd be so surprised !”’ 


























CHAPTER XII 


AYOR Packard 
opened the tele- 
gram that had 


been handed to him 
by Nixon, the butler. 

‘* From Haines,”’ he 
announced, forgetting 
the suggestive dis- 
covery he had just 
made, in the great and absorbing interest of his campaign. 
‘* Speech good—great applause, becoming thunderous at 
flash of your picture. All right so far if ” he read out, 
ceasing abruptly at the 7/4 which, as J afterward under- 
stood, really ended the message. ‘‘ No answer,’’ he ex- 
plained to Nixon as he hurriedly dismissed him. 

‘* That 7f/ concerns you,’’ he now declared, coming back 
to his wife and to his troubles in the same instant. ‘‘ Now 
explain this mystery which seems likely to undo me. Why 
do you sit there bowed? Why should my wife cry for 
mercy to any man?”’ 

Slowly she rose—slowly she met his eyes, and even he 
started back at her pallor and the drawn misery in her face. 
But she did not speak. Instead of that she simply reached 
out and laid her hand on Mr. Steele’s arm, drooping almost 
to the ground as she did so. 

‘* Mercy !’’ she suddenly cried, but this time to the man 
who had so relentlessly accused her. 

The effect was appalling. The Mayor reeled, then sprang 
forward with his hand outstretched for his secretary’s 
throat. But his words were for his wife. 

‘* What does this mean? Why do you take your stand 
by the side of another man than myself? What have I 
done, or what have you done, that I should live to face such 
a scene as this?”’ 

It was Steele who answered, and with a lift of his head 
as full of assertion as it was of triumph. ‘‘ You? nothing ; 
she? everything. You do not know this woman, Mayor 
Packard ; for instance, you do not know her name.”’ 

‘* Not know hername? My wife’s?’’ gasped the Mayor. 

‘* Not in the least,’’ replied Steele. ‘‘ This lady’s name 
is Brainard. Sois mine. Though she has lived with you 
for several years — in ignorance of my continued existence, 
no doubt—she is my wife, and not yours. We were 
married in Boone, Minnesota, six years ago.”’ 


ox 


Tea minutes later this woman was pleading her cause. 
She had left the side of the man who had just assumed the 
greatest of all rights over her and was standing in a frenzy 
of appeal before him she loved so deeply and yet had so 
grievously wronged. 

Mayor Packard was sitting with his head in his hands in 
the chair into which he had dropped when the blow fell 
which laid waste his home, his life, the future of his child, 
and possibly the career which meant so much to him, 
possibly more than all the rest. He had not uttered a 
word since that dreadful moment. To all appearance her 
moans of contrition fell upon deaf ears. Collapse seemed 
inevitable, but I did not know the woman or the really 
wonderful grip she held on herself. Seeing that he was 
moved by nothing she had said, she suddenly paused, and 
presently I heard her observe in quite a different tone : 

‘* There is one thing you must know—which I thought 
ae would know without my telling you. I have never 
ived with this man, and I believed him dead when I gave 
my hand to you.”’ 

The Mayor’s fingers twitched. She had touched him at 
last. ‘‘ Speak! tell me,’’ he murmured hoarsely. ‘‘ I do 
not want to do you any injustice.”’ 

‘* ] shall have to begin far, far back —tell about my early 
life and all its temptations,’’ she faltered, ‘‘ or you will 
never understand.”’ 

‘* Speak !”’ 

Sensible at this point of the extreme impropriety of my 

resence, I rose, with anapology, to leave. But she shook 
~ head quickly, determinedly, saying that as I had heard 
so much I must hear more. Then she went on with her 
story. 

‘* T have committed a fault,’’ she said, ‘‘ but not so deep 
or inexcusable a one as now appears— whatever that man 
may say,’’ she added with a slow turn toward the silent 
secretary, but she quickly turned away with a shudder, and 
henceforth faced and addressed the Mayor only. 


ort 


‘* My mother married against the wishes of all her family, 
and they never forgave her. My father died early, and 
before I was fifteen I became the sole support of my 
invalided mother as well as of myself. 

‘* You can imagine what sort of support it was, as I had 
no. special talent, no training and only the opportunity 

iven by a crude Western town of two or three hundred 
inhabitants. J washed dishes in the hotel kitchen—\, who 
had a millionaire uncle in Detroit, and had been fed on 
tales of wealth and culture by a mother who remembered 
her own youth and was too ignorant of my real nature to 
see the harm she was doing. I washed dishes and ate my 
own heart out in shame and longing. 

‘* | was sixteen when I first met this man. He was not 
then what he is now, but he was handsome enough (excuse 
the personality) to create an excitement in town, and to 
lift the girl he singled out into an enviable prominence. 
Unfortunately I was that girl. I say unfortunately because 
his good looks failed to arouse in me more than a passing 
admiration ; and in accepting his attentions I consulted my 
necessities and pride rather than the instincts of my better 
nature. When he asked metomarry him I recoiled. Idid 
not know why then, nor did I know why later, but I know 
why now. However, I let this premonition pass and en- 
gaged myself to him, and the one happy moment I knew 
was when I told my mother what I had done, and saw her 
joy and heard the hope with which she impulsively cried : 
‘It is something I can write your uncle. Who knows? 
Perhaps he may forgive me my marriage when he hears 
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that my child is going to do so well!’ Poor mother! she 
had felt the glamour of my lover’s good looks and cleverness 
much more than I did. She saw from indications to which 
I was blind that I was going to marry a man of mark, and 
was much more interested in the possible reply she might 
receive to the letter with which she had broken the silence 
of years between herself and her family than in the 
marriage itself. 

‘* But days passed, a week, and no answer came. My 
uncle — the only relative remaining in whom we could hope 
to awaken any interest, or rather, the only one whose 
interest it would be worth awakening, he being a million- 
aire and unmarried—declined, it appeared, any communi- 
cation with one so entirely removed from his sympathies, 
and the disappointment of it broke my mother’s heart, and 
before my wedding day came she was lying in the bare 
cemetery I had passed so often with a cold dread in my 
young and bounding heart. 

‘* With her loss the one true and unselfish bond which 
held me to my lover was severed, and, unknown to him 


t 





‘** The ceremony over, I went upstairs to make my final 
preparations for departure. No bridesmaids had lent joy 
to the occasion, and no real friends ; and when I closed that 
parlor door upon my bridegroom and the two or three 
neighbors and boon companions with whom he was making 
merry, I found myself alone with my dead heart and a most 
unwelcome future. I remember, as the latch clicked, and 
the rude hall, ruder even than the wretched, half-furnished 
room I had just left, opened before me, a sensation of terror 
at leaving even this homely refuge, and a half-formed wish 
that I was going back to my dish-washing in the kitchen. 
It was, therefore, with a shock, which makes my brain reel 
yet, that I saw, lying on a little table which I had to pass, 
a letter directed to myself, bearing the postmark, Detroit. 
What might there not be in it? What? What? 

‘* Gasping as much with fear as delight, I caught up the 
letter, and, rushing with it to my room, locked myself in 
and tore open the envelope. A single sheet fell out. It was 
signed with the name I had heard whispered in my ear from 
early childhood and always in connection with riches and 
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(perhaps he hears it now for the first time), I had many 
hours of secret hesitation which might have ended ina 
positive refusal to marry him if I had not been afraid of his 
anger and the consequences of an open break. With all his 
protestations of affection and the very ardent love he made 
me, he had not succeeded in arousing my affections, but he 
had my fears. I knew that to tell him to his face that I 
would not marry him would mean death to him and possi- 
bly to myself. 

‘* So my wedding day came and we were united in the 
very hotel where I had so long served ina menial capacity. 
The social distinctions in such a place being small, and my 
birth and breeding really placing me on a par with my 
employer and his family, I was given the parlor for this 
celebration, and never, never shall I forget its mean and 
bare look, or how lonely those far hills seemed, through 
the small-paned window I faced, or what a shadow seemed 
to fall across them as the parson uttered those fateful words, 
so terrible to one whose heart is not in them: ‘ Those 
whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder.’ 


splendor and pleasures it was rapture to dream of. This 
was an agitation in itself; but the words! the words! I 
have never told them to mortal being, but I must tell them 
now ; I remember them as distinctly as I remember the 
look of my child’s face when she was first put in my arms; 
the child ——”’ 

She had underrated her strength. She broke into a 
storm of weeping which shook to the very soul one of the 
two men who listened to her, though he made no move to 
comfort her or allay it. The alienation thus expressed 
produced its effect, and stricken deeper than the fount of 
tears, she suddenly choked back every sob and took up the 
thread of her narrative with the calmness born of despair. 

‘* These were the words, these and no others: 

*** If my niece will break all ties, and come to me completely 
unhampered, she may hope to find a permanent home in my 
house and a close hold upon my affections. 

“*Tra T. HOUGHTALING.’ 

‘* Unhampered ! with the marriage vow scarcely cold on 
my lips! Without tie! and a husband waiting below to 
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take me to his home on the hillside —a hillside so bare 
and bleak that the sight of it had sent a shudder to my 
heart as the wedding ring touched my finger. The irony 
of the situation was more than I could endure, and alone, 
with my eyes fixed on the comfortless heavens, showing 
gray and cold through the narrow panes of my window, 
I sank to the floor insensible. 

‘* When I came to myself I was still alone and the 
twilight a little more pronounced than when my misery 
had turned it to blackest midnight. Rising, I read that 
letter again, and plainly as the acknowledgment betrays 
the selfishness lying at the basis of my character, the 
temptation which thereupon seized me had never an 
instant of relenting, or one conscientious scruple to com- 
bat it. 1 simply, at that stage in my life and experience, 
could not do otherwise than I did. Saying to myself that 
vows as empty of heart as mine were void betore God 
and man, I sat down and wrote a few words to the man 
whose step on the stair I dreaded above everything else 
in the world, and, leaving them open on the table, un- 
locked my door and looked out. The hall connecting 
with my room was empty, but not so the lower one. 
There I could hear voices and laughter— Mr. Brainard’s 
loud above all the rest—a fatal sound to me, cutting off 
all escape in that direction. But another way offered, 
and that one near at hand. Communicating with the 
very hall in which I stood was an outside staircase 
running down to the road—a means of entering and 
leaving a house which I never see now, wherever | may 
encounter it, without a gush of inward shame and terror, 
so instinctive and so sharp that I have never been able 
to hide it from any one whose eye might chance to be 
upon me at the moment. But that night I was conscious 
ot no shame, barely of any terror, but only of the neces- 
sity for haste. The train on which I was determined to 
make my flight was due in little less than an hour at 
a station two miles down the road. 


Or 


‘* That I should be followed farther than the turbulent 
stream which the road crossed only a quarter of a mile 
from the hotel I did not fear. For in the hurried note I 
had left behind me I had bidden them look for me there, 
saying that I had been precipitate in marrying one I did 
not really love, and that, overcome by a sense of my 
mistake, I was resolved on death. A lie! But what 
was a lie to me then, who saw in my life with this man 
an amelioration of my present state, but an ameliora- 
tion only, while in the prospects held out to me by my 
uncle I foresaw not only release from a hated union, but 
each and every delight for which my soul had craved 
passionately since my mother could talk to me of wealth 
and splendor. 

‘* Behold me, then, stealing down the side of the house 
in a darkness which during the last few minutes had 
become impenetrable. A shadow where all was shad- 
owy, I made for the woods and succeeded in reaching 
their shelter just as there rose in the distance behind me 
that most terrible of all sounds to a woman’s ear: a man’s 
loud cry of anguish and rage.”’ 

She was not looking at that man now, vut I was. As 
these words left her lips Mr. Steele’s hand crept up and 
closed over his heart, though his face might have been 
that of a marble image. 

She went gaspingly on: 

‘* Reckless of the dangers of the road, fearing nothing 
but what pressed upon me from behind, I flew straight 
for the stream, on whose verge I meant them to stop, 
and, having by some marvel of good luck or providence 
reached it without a mishap, I tore the cloak from my 
shoulders, and, affixing one end to the broken edge of 
the bridge, flung the other into the water. Then with 
one loud, ear-piercing shriek thrown back on the wind — 
see! I tell all, I leave out nothing —I fled away in the 
direction of the station. 

‘* For some reason I had great confidence in the suc- 
cess of this feint and soon was conscious of but one fear, 
and that was of being recognized by the station-master, 
who knew my figure even if he did not know my new 
city-made dress. So when I had made sure by the clock 
visible from the end window that I was in ample time for 
the expected train, I decided to remain in the dark at the 
end of the platform till the cars were about starting, and 
then to jump on and buy my ticket from the conductor. 


ox 


‘* But I never expected such an interminable wait. 
Minute after minute went by without a hint of prepara- 
tion for the advancing train. The hour for leaving 
arrived, passed, and not a man had shown himself on the 
platiorm. Had a change been made in the time-table? 
If so, what a prospect lay before me. However, I did 
not fully realize my position till another passenger arrived 
late and panting, and I heard some one shout out to him 
from the open door that an accident had occurred below 
and that it would be five hours at least before the train 
could come through. Five hours! and no shelter in 
sight save the impossible one of the station itself. How 
could I pass away that time? How endure thecold and 
fatigue? By pacing to and froin the road? I tried it, 
resolutely tried it, for an hour, then new terror, a new 
suspense, gripped me and I discovered that I could never 
live through this wait, never, in fact, take the train when 
it came, without knowing what had happened in Boone, 
and whether the feint on which I relied had achieved its 
purpose. There was time to steal back, time to see and 
hear what would satisfy me of my own safety ; and then 
to have some purpose in my movement! How much 
better than this miserable pacing back and forth just to 
start the stagnating blood and make the lagging 
moments endurable. 

‘* So I turned again toward Boone. I was not in the 
mood to fear darkness or any encounter save one, and 
experienced hesitation only when I found myself 
reapproaching the bridge. Shadows which had pro- 
tected me up till now failed me here, and it was with 
caution that I finally advanced and emerged upon the 
open spot where the road crossed the river. But even 
this was not needed. In the wide stretch before me, 
cut by the inky stream, I saw no signs of life, and it was 
not till I was on the bridge itself that I discerned in the 
black hollows below the glint of a lantern lighting 
up the bending forms of some two or three men, who 
= dragging at something which heaved under their 

ands. 


‘* A sight which has never left me, but one which gave 
wings to my feet that night, sent me flying on till a tork 
in the road brought me to a standstill. To the left lay 
the hotel. I could see its windows glimmering with faint 
lights, while hard away to the right there broke upon 
me from the hillside a solitary sparkle ; but this sparkle 
came from the house where, but for the letter hidden in 
my heart, I should be sitting at this moment before my 
own fireside. 

** What moved me? God knows. It may have been 
duty ; itmiay have been curiosity ; it may have been only 
dread to know the worst and know it at once; but see- 
ing that single gleam I began to move toward it, and 
betore I was aware I had reached the house, edged up to 
its unshaded window, and taken a frightened look within. 


ax 


‘* | was prepared and yet unprepared for what I saw. 
A room, astonishingly attractive in contrast to the rude, 
unpainted exterior, which was all I had hitherto seen ; 
with light, warmth and color everywhere, far beyond 
what I had thought to be in his means and heart to pro- 
vide, and in the midst himself, standing alone, with gar- 
ments dripping, gazing in frenzy at a slip of paper which 
clung wet about his hand. My words to him! I could 
see it in his eye and in his desperate look. 

‘* Any softening which the appearance of the room 
had effected in me disappeared before that look, but 
I still watched him as he flung that letter off from his 
fingers as he would a biting snake, and, striding to a cup- 
board high up on the wall, took down something I pom 
not see and did not guess at till the sharp sound of a 
pistol-shot cleft my ear, and I beheld him fall face down- 
ward on the carpet of fresh autumn leaves with which he 
had hidden the bare floor in expectation of his bride. 

** The shriek which involuntarily went up from my lips 
must have rung far and wide, but only the groaning of 
the night wind answered me. Driven by my fears to do 
something, I tried the door, but it was locked ; so was 
the window. Yet I might have battered my way in if at 
that moment I had not heard two men coming down the 
road, one of whom was shouting to another: ‘ I did not 
like his face. I sha’n’t sleep till I’ve seen him again.’ 

‘* Relieved, but vaguely sensible of my own unfortu- 
nate position, I drew back from the road, but did not quit 
the spot till those men, seeing through the window what 
had happened, worked their way in and lifted him up in 
their arms. The look with which they let him fall back 
again was eloquent, and convinced me that it was death 
Isaw. I started again upon my shuddering flight from 
Boone, secure in the belief that while my future might 
hold remorse for me, it would never more burden me 
with a hindrance in the shape of an unloved husband.”’ 


CHAPTER XiIll 


To suspense which had held us tense and speechless 
was for the moment relieved, and Mr. Steele allowed 
himself the following explanation : 

‘* My hand trembled and the bullet penetrated an inch 
too high.’’ Then he relapsed again into silence. 

Mrs. Packard shuddered and went on: 

‘* It may seem incredible to you, it seems incredible 
now to myself, but I completed my journey, entered my 
uncle’s house, was made welcome there, and started upon 
my new life without letting my eyes fall for one instant on 
the columns of a newspaper. Perhaps I did not dare to 
see what the papers contained ; perhaps I thought my 
conclusions needed no confirmation; perhaps I was 
merely negligent. When I did bring myself to read them 
once more they held nothing to change my mind on the 
one subject personal to myself. That short but bitter 
episode of my sixteenth year was a nightmare of horror, 
to be buried with my old name and all that could inter- 
fere with the delights of the cultured existence which my 
uncle’s means and affection opened before me. Two 
years, and I hardly remembered; three years, and it 
came to me only in dreams; four, and even dreams 
failed to suggest it; the present, the glorious present, 
was all. I had met you, Henry; ~‘e had loved and 
married. 

‘* Did any doubts come to disturb my joy? Very few. 
I had never received a word from Minnesota. I was as 
dead to every one there as they each and all were to me. 
I believed myself free and that the only wrong I did was 
in not taking you into myconfidence. But this the very 
nature of my secret forbade. How could I tell you 
what would inevitably alienate your affections? That 
act of my early girlhood by which I had gained an 
undeserved freedom had been too base ; sooner than let 
you know this blot on my life I was content to risk the 
possibility—the inconceivable possibility—that Mr. 
Brainard had survived the attack he had made upon his 
own life. Can you understand such temerity? I can- 
not, now that I see its results before me. 


ot 


‘* So the die was cast and I became a wife instead of 
the mere shadow of one. You were prosperous, and not 
a shadow came to disturb my sense of complete security 
till that day of two weeks ago, when, looking up in my 
own library, I saw, gleaming between me and the even- 
ing lamp, a face which, different as it was in many 
respects, tore my dead past out of the grave and sent my 
thoughts reeling back to a lonely road ona black hillside 
with a lighted window in view, and behind that window 
the outstretched form of a man with his head among 
leaves not redder than his blood. 

‘*T have said to you, I have said to others, that a 
spectre rose upon me that day in the library. It was 
such to me : an apparition and nothing else. Perhaps he 
meant to impress himself as such, for I had heard no 
footfall and only looked up because of the constraining 
force of the look which awaited me. I knew afterward 
that it was a man whom I had seen, a man whom you 

ourself had introduced into the house; but at the 
instant I thought it a phantom of my forgotten past sent 
to shock and destroy me ; and, struck speechless with the 
horror of it, I lost that opportunity of mutual explanation 
which might have saved me an unnecessary and cruel 
experience. For believe it who can, this man who 
recognized me more surely than I did him, who perhaps 
knew who I was before he ever entered my house, has 
sported for these two weeks with my fears and hopes 
as a tiger with his prey. Maintaining his attitude of 
stranger (you have been witness to his manner in my 


presence) he led me slowly but surely to believe myself 
deceived by an extraordinary resemblance: a resem- 
blance, moreover, which did not hold at all times, and 
which frequently vanished altogether, as I recalled the 
straight-featured but often uncouth aspect of the man 
who had awakened _the admiration of Boone. Memory 
had been awakened and my sleep filled with dreams, but 
the unendurable had been spared me and | was thanking 
God with my whole heart when suddenly one night, 
after an evening spent with friends in the old way had 
made me feel safe, my love safe, my husband and my 
child safe, there came to my ears from below the sound 
of a laugh, loud, coarse and deriding, such a laugh as 
could spring from no member of my own household, such 
a laugh as I had heard but once before, and that in the 
bygone years, when some one asked Mr. Brainard if he 
meant to live always in Boone. The shock was terrible, 
and when I learned that the secretary, and the secretary 
only, was below, I knew who that secretary was, and I 
yielded to the blow. 

‘* Yet hope dies hard with the happy. I knew, but it 
was not enough to know: I must besure. There was a 
way—it came to me with my first fluttering breath 
as I recovered from my faint. In those old days, when I 
was thrown much with this man, he had shown me a 
curious cipher and taught me how to use it. It was 
original with himself, he said, and some day we might be 
glad of a method of communication which would render 
our correspondence inviolable. 1 could not see why he 
comniiendl this likely to be ever desirable, but I took the 
description of it which he gave me and promised that I 
would never let it leave my person. I even allowed him 
to solder about my neck the chain which held the locket 
in which he had placed it. Consequently I had it with 
me when I fled from Boone, and for the first few weeks 
after arriving at my uncle’s house in Detroit. Then the 
mockery of carrying about this reminder of days I was 
so anxious to forget caused me to break the chain, des- 
troy the locket, and hide away from every one’s sight the 
now useless and despised cipher. Now that cipher must 
prove my salvation. If I could find it again I was sure 
that the shock of receiving from my hand certain words 
written in the symbols he had himself taught me would 
call from him an involuntary revelation. I should know 
what I had to fear. But so many changes had taken 
place and so long a time elapsed since I hid this slip of 
paper away that I was not even sure I still retained it ; 
but after spending a good share of the night in searching 
for it I finally came across it in one of my old trunks. 


ax 


‘*The next morning I made my test. Perhaps, 
Henry, you remember my handing Mr. Steele an empty 
envelope to mail which he returned with an air of surprise 
so natural and seemingly unfeigned that he again forced 
me to believe that he was the stranger he appeared. 
Though he must have recognized at a glance (for he was 
an adept in this cipher once) the seven simple symbols 
in which I had expressed the great cry of my soul —‘Is 
it you ?’—he acted the innocent secretary so perfectly that 
all my old hopes returned and I experienced one hour 
of perfect joy. Then came another reaction. Betty 
brought in the baby with a paper pinned to her coat. 
She declared to us that a woman had been the instru- 
ment of this outrage, but the marks inside suggesting the 
cipher, but with characteristic variations bespeaking 
malice, could only have been made by one hand. 

‘* How I managed to maintain sufficient hold upon my 
mind to drag the key from my breast, and by its means 
to pick out the meaning of the first three words — words 
which once read suggested all the rest—I cannot now 
imagine. Death was in my heart, and the outrage of it 
all was more than human strength could bear; yet I 
compared paper with paper carefully, intelligently, till 
these words from the prayer-book, with all their threat- 
ening meaning to me and mine, started into life before 
me : ‘ Visiting the sins’— Henry, you know the words 
—‘ Visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation.’ Upon the children ! 
Upon our child! Henry, Henry, I had awakened re- 
venge in a fiend. 

‘* Yet, such is the reaching out of the drowning for 
straws, I did not utterly despair till Nixon brought me, 
from this man’s lodging-house, where I had sent him, a 
specimen of his handwriting. 


ax 


‘* Nixon is the only confidant I have had. Nixon 
knew me as a girl, has always had the most unbounded, 
I may ely affection for me. To him I had dared 
impart that I did not trust your new secretary ; that he 
looked like a man I once knew who was a determined 
opponent of the party now trying to elect you; that a 
specimen of his writing would make me quite sure, and 
begged him to get it. I thought he might pick up such 
in the little office below, but he was never able to do so 
—Mr. Steele has taken care not to leave any of his hand- 
writing in this house — but he did find a few lines signed 
with Mr. Steele’s name in his room at the boarding-house, 
and these he showed me before he told me of the result 
of his errand. They settled all doubts, and my conduct 
since needs no explanation. 

‘* What is to be my fate? Surely this man has no real 
claim on me after all these years when I thought myself 
your true and honest wife. He may ruin your cam- 
paign, defeat your hopes, overwhelm me with calumny 
and a loss of repute, but surely, surely he cannot sepa- 
rate us. The law will not uphold him in that, will it, 
Henry? Say that it will not, say—oh, say that — it — will 
not — do—that, or we will live to curse the day, not when 
we were born, but when our little innocent child was.’’ 

For a few moments—it seemed an hour—perfect 
silence reigned in the room. 

Then, moved by his wife’s appeal, the Mayor rose and 
faced his secretary, and the spectacle was afforded me of 
seeing two strong men drawn up in conflict for the most 
cherished treasure of their lives. In my heart, of course, 
I wanted the Mayor to win. But how could he? how 
could he overcome the fact that his wife was previously 
married to this man before him? 

One thing was certain : as the Mayor stepped over to 
his secretary there was a look in his eye that plainly 
indicated that he was battling for his wife, his child and 
his reputation. 
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Madcap Frolics 
of College Girls 


As Related by the Girls Who Played 
the Frolics or Were Part of Them 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 


COLLEGE girl’s dearest possession is her sense of 
A humor, and she likes to practice it upon everybody 
within her reach. Next to giving vent thus to her 
sense of humor, she likes to tell about it. Here some of 
these girls tell ‘‘ the richest thing that ever happened ’’ in 
the way of pranks, jokes or merrymakings of some sort, 
dageitahle under that comprehensive and collegiate term, 
‘stunt.’ ‘* Stunt’’ is, of course, indefinable, except by 
pe 9 Here, for instance, is the true history of an ex- 
cellent one of its kind. It hi ippened at an Eastern college : 

‘* Each Senior table is to represent an occurrence in 
Washington’s life at dinner on the twenty-second, and this 
collection of unsurpassed health and beauty has appropri- 
ately drawn Valley Forge,’’ 
announced Letty gloomily. 

** I’m so entrancing in great- 
grandmother’s ball gown,” 
sighed Marguerite. 

However, they forthwith 
exerted every effort to sustain 
untarnished the glory of Valley 
Forge and their own reputa- 
tions for originality, and the 
day was spent in preparations. 

To patriotic strains and be- 
tween long lines of spectators 
the Seniors marched down to 
the dining-room. Murmurs of 
admiration greeted the stately 
Colonial couples ; impressive 
indeed were the Signers of 
the Declaration in their black 
suits and neatly-beribboned 
queues. But when the heroes 
of Valley Forge limped into 





“No Signal 
was Needed 


for Concerted view the applause grew tu- 

Action” multuous at the irresistible 

spectacle. 

Dainty Marguerite staggered under a tattered flag. 
Blood oozed from a bandage about Jean’s brow. Nell 
was on crutches, Gertrude’s arm in a sling. Plump and 
pretty faces had turned haggard in an hour. Grimy flannel 


shirts, bullet-rifled (?) hats, ragged coats, dilapidated shoes 
and stockings ; canteens, guns and knapsacks borrowed 
from a local regiment, heightened the realistic effect. 
Letty, on a stretcher, ejaculated at intervals, ‘‘I only 
regret that I have but one life to give for my country.”? 

After the Colonial procession had ended these heroic 
souls sat at dinner on rough boards beside a bare table, 
stacking their trusty rifles about two empty kegs, while 
from the chandelier above the pitiless snow fell ceaselessly 
upon their devoted heads. 

And that evening, with amazing fortitude, 


they all 
attended the Colonial Ball ! 


The Turning of the Worm 


COLONIAL performance of quite another sort was 
given by the Freshmen of a Western university, who 
adopted it as a means of paying off upper-class scores. 
Calm down, Freshman!’ ‘‘ Answer the ’phone, Fresh- 
man!’’ ‘‘ Find the maid for me, Freshman !’’—such had 
been their portion since entrance, and nature itself could 
endure no more. 

After much plotting they produced a poster announcing a 
** Grand Colonial Ball.’’ The other girls were delighted ; 
it was ‘‘ so dear’’ of the Freshmen to amyse them. To 
show proper appreciation they took much thought for their 
raiment, and on the appointed night appeared in ravishing 
gowns, congregating in the lower hall with an air of expect- 
ancy worthy a Senior Play audience. Above in the parlors 
the Freshmen were heard hustling about. Downstairs the 
guests waited for a summons to the festive scene; they 
waited fifteen minutes — and then they waited again. From 
above came sounds of laughter and dancing feet, and sud- 
denly; electrically, a flash of thought illuminated the situa- 
tion. No signal was needed for concerted action—in a 
twinkling every girl was out of her old brocade and into her 

‘ gym suit’’; while bathtubs all over the house were hur- 
riedly filled. The doors of the ballroom were forced, and the 
wicked Freshmen caught, bound and carried to the wait- 
ing tubs. Another such ducking is unknown 
in the traditions of the university. 

Yet, with enthusiasm undampened by the f 
water treatment they had _ received, the 
Freshmen celebrated for the remainder of the 
evening by songs and speeches their victory 
over the enemy; and forever after observed 
that date as the anniversary of a notable Fresh- 
man triumph. 


Her Choice Between Death and Life 
a poe is, of course, a most reprehensible \ 
practice, yet the example here related 
should surely be considered an exception to 
the rule, so w holesome was it, and withal so 
impressive. The scene, a Freshman dormi- 
tory; the time, midnight; the persons, six 
sheeted Sophomore forms surrounding one 
shivering occupant of a cot. The sepulchral 
voice of the ringleader addreSses the victim : 
‘* Man is at some time master of his fate ; to 
each of us there comes a moment when he must make a 
choice between good and evil. Tonight such a choice is 
thine. This flask outstretched before thee containeth prus- 
sic acid. If thou tirest of this life one drop will waft thee 
forever beyond these regions of sorrow, toil and sin. 
‘* This second phial containeth laudanum. If thou art 
weary of struggling, yet desirest not a sudden exit from 
the world, these drops will waft thee into the realm of for- 


getfulness, and kind Morpheus will gently woo thee to 
oblivion. 
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“Make Then Thy Choice!” 
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A Group of Vassar Girls 


‘* Tf, however, thou wouldst still remain among the liv- 
ing, one spoonful from this third phial will renew the life in 
thy veins—’tis childhood’s panacea, castor-oil! Make 
then thy choice !”’ 

‘*T can’t take prussic acid or laudanum, and I won’? 
take castor-oil !’’ 

‘* Hasten, maiden, 
choice !”’ 

The force of numbers was irresistible. Parley was use- 
less, none came to deliver, and so the horrid dose was taken. 


delay is fatal. Make thou thy 


When a Girl Tries to be Her Brother 


ROTHERS are a great convenience to almost any girl, 

but especially to a college student. Two of them had 
left their suit-cases at the college hall, and their Sophomore 
sisters forthwith arrayed themselves in dress suits and 
slipped out after dark to make calls. Unfortunately their 
plan was overheard, and a wily Junior hied her to her 
dressmaker, whose son was a policeman on day duty. By 
dint of both coaxing and bribery she accomplished her 
purpose and, attired in the re- 
splendent buttony uniform of ‘‘the 
force,’’ waylaid the Sophomore 
masqueraders as they walked 
shrinkingly up the street. A 
tremulous explanation of their 
prank brought forth a gruff ‘‘ Oh, 
that don’t go. Everything some 
people do they try to ring up on 
the young ladies. Either you go 
up to the college and get identi- 
fied, or you come along to head- 
quarters !”’ 

The girls, now almost hyster- 
ical with fright, offered as a bribe 
their purses, containing their 
monthly allowances and their 
fudge recipes; whereupon this 
truly realistic policeman relented, 





and with a curt ‘‘ Move on quick, “Ui: .*..\ “A Sup- 

then !’’ turned away and left his SEiy itp per with 

prey to scurry home. fos? the Sar- 
The next night the two Sopho- : dines” 


mores were the guests of honor 

at a spread where the hostess appeared in a policeman’s 
uniform, and where the guests recovered possession of 
their purses, with fudge recipes intact, but with allowances 
minus the cost of the feast! 


Bill was Dead Every Time 


KIND of ‘‘ stunt’’ differing from any of the foregoing 

and offering much opportunity for ‘‘ original work,”’ 
is the jnitiation ordeal which girls go through who are 
entering the joys of sorority existence. 

She was in process of being inducted into a certain 
sorority, and was instructed that for two days her conver- 
sation was to be limited to the following : ‘‘ Bill’s dead, by 
gosh.”’ ‘‘Is he, by gosh?” ‘* Yes, by gosh.” ‘* Well, by 
gosh!”’ 

On the first afternoon of her trial she found in the mail- 
rack an unexpected and disheartening ‘‘ flunk notice.’’ As 
she stood pondering over it with a solemn air the President 
of the university came in, who, seeing her in evident 
distress, kind-heartedly asked : ‘‘ What’s the trouble?’’ 

‘* Bill’s dead,’’ came the melancholy response. The 
‘* by gosh’’ she swears was added under her breath in 
deference to her interlocutor. 

‘* Is he?”’ ejaculated the astonished man. 

‘* Yes (by gosh),’’ was the reply. 

‘*’m so sorry,’’ pursued the President. 

‘* Did you know him well?”’ 

‘* Well (by gosh).’’ 

‘* Is there anything I can do for you?”’ 
, tinued the sympathetic soul. 
\ ‘* Bill’s dead,”’ came the wail again. 

Just as the President was about to ven- 
ture something further the girl’s risibles con- 
j/  quered, and she burst out laughing, weakly 
j pointing to the little bow of pledge-ribbon on 
her shirtwaist. A hearty laugh came from 
the President, as he put out his hand, ex- 
claiming : 

** Admirable ! 

** Bill’s dead,”’ 


con- 


ij 


I congratulate you!” 
echoed the Freshman. 


The Turn of the Tables 


ND yet not all the trials a college girl 

endures at the hands of her mates are 
devised in a malicious spirit—oh, no, indeed! Plenty of 
cases we know where judicious friends undertake in a 
kindly spirit to chasten a girl for her own good, only deriv- 
ing a most incidental amusement from the process. Here 
are several examples in point : 

Such annoying statements as ‘‘ Wake me at five-thirty” 
frequently appeared on somnolent Nell’s door. ‘‘ Ice 
cream here, eight to ten,’’ was appended to. studious 
Margaret’s portal the night before a biology quiz. It was 
after we had spent an anxious afternoon hovering over the 
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on Commencement Day 


tea-table in our ‘‘flossiest togs,’’ awaiting guests who failed 
to appear, owing to a‘ ‘No Admittance —Chicken- -pox”’ 
placard we afterward discovered outsice, that my chum 
and I decided on the needed retribu- 

tion. Next day the culprit, returning 
from a holiday, found her room devoid 
of her most cherished treasures in 
books, pictures, souvenirs and what 
not, while on her desk lay neat piles of 
change, and notes stating that several 
Freshmen had availed themselves of 
her ‘‘singular offer.’”’” She rushed 
forth bent upon investigation, only to 
be confronted on her way down the 
hall by a flaming bulletin an- 
nouncing ‘‘A Grand Reduction 
Sale”’ of all her belongings, with 
alluringly low prices attached, 
money to be left in her room, 
and articles to be removed at 
the option of the buyer. Need- 
less to say, by the time her miss- 
ing property was reclaimed the 
maiden had completely lost her 
former taste for ‘* bill-posting.”’ 
















“Let's Add Another Touch” 


“Pride Goeth Before a Fall” 


HE President had announced in chapel that a number of 

delegates from an educational conference would -visit 
the college that afternoon. Would the students kindly 
shut their doors if their rooms were not in condition to be 
viewed? One girl, who had been chosen to assist in usher- 
ing the guests, dusted her room with her best lace hand- 
kerchief, purchased a big bow] of roses—and of course leit 
her door ostentatiously open. Enter two malicious crea- 
tures : 

‘* How sweet and girlish,’’ jeered one. 

‘* Let’s add another touch,” suggested the other; and 
right in the middle of the floor they arranged two long 
stocking-legs stuffed with paper and shod in pumps ; over 
these a sheer petticoat ; white gloved hands were folded 
meekly in front, and an umbrella eclipsed the remainder of 
the lady’s figure. 

Hugging each other close in the bedroom the two mis- 
creants heard a silvery voice : 

‘ The next is my room ; won’t you come in and have a 
cup of tea?’’ and the assent of masculine voices ; then— a 
horrified ‘‘ Oh!’’ and the sudden slam of a door ! 


A Substitute Lothario 


ARRIET certainly made a distinguished-looking man 
—as long as she kept her overcoat buttoned, so that 
only the gray breeches of her riding-habit showed beneath 
it. She walked over to the hall, rejoicing that there was 
no moon, and waited at the door for Miss Coleman to 
appear. Harriet had vowed the humiliation of this Miss 
Coleman, whose prudish comments upon other girls’ mas- 
culine callers had provoked anger in herself and her 
friends. When the damsel appeared Harriet introduced 
herself as her own cousin from Montana, and escorted Miss 
Coleman back to the dormitory. She informed Miss 
Coleman that she adored blue-gray eyes, and she gazed 
meltingly into those of her companion. She was solicitous 
about Miss Coleman’s boa, and she lifted her bodily over 
a small puddle. At the door they stood talking for forty 
minutes, perhaps ; finally there was a queer little sound 
and Miss Coleman went flying upstairs like mad. Harriet 
had kissed her. The joker had expected to laugh outra- 
geously, but somehow she didn’t. 
‘* The little fool!’’ she reflected. ‘‘ Didn’t she look 
pretty? I’m going to find her a man— it'll sweeten her 
temper!’’ And it did. 


“Mine Enemy Hath Digged a Pit for Me, and ——” 


ARROTS” , had never discerned that a ‘‘ breakfast 
invitation’’ entailed a kimono costume and the 
omission of the regular college breakfast; wherefore a 
more experienced friend thought to teach her how to 
accept ‘‘ like a lady.’’ Later she ex- 
plained the matter to the hostess of the 


. TS Grano? 
occasion : SALE | 
‘* Troped her door just before I went to 1= 


bed, and then of course I stayed awake 
thinking about possible fires. “At one 
o’clock I slipped out of bed into a freez- 
ing atmosphere to lay out scissors with 
which to rescue ‘ Carrots’ from the flames 
which might come. That was why I 
woke up so late myself that I simply had 
to hustle to get to the party. I flung on 
my clothes and started to open the door. 
It stuck. I applied my eye to the crack, 
and there was that rope, tied to my own 
door-knob! I tugged till I was blue in 
the face, when fortunately a kindly passer- 
by rescued me; and I arrived at the 
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A Few Days in Philadelphia 


By the Author of “A Few Days in New York” and “A Few Days in Boston” 


HE broadest-minded man in the United 
States is the untraveled New Yorker 
—the man whose horizon sweeps the 
earth from the sunrise point on a jut of 
land somewhere back of the East River 
to its setting just over the horizon line 
of the North River. Of course, there 

is land back of that sunset line : some meadows and a 

few towns where people either ‘‘ camp out’’ or lead 

‘*some kind of an existence.’’ One of these towns 

back of the New York sun-line, he remembers, is 

Philadelphia, because some folks had a Centennial 

there of some sort in 1876, and he has an indistinct recol- 

lection that his father and mother went there. But, of 
course, he has never been there. ‘‘ Why should !?’’ he 
asks you. ‘‘ Why should a man want to go anywhere 
when he lives in New York? Where 7s there to go?” 





UCH a man was my friend who tapped me on the 
shoulder on a train from New York to Philadelphia 
one day last January. 

** Well!’’ I said in surprise ; ‘‘ where to?’’ 

‘* Philadelphia,’’ he said with that air of the New 
Yorker who is about to give some other city a treat. 

‘** Really,’’ Isaid. ‘* Why?’’ 

‘* There are thirty of us in a special car just back 
of this,’ he said in a reassuring way that he would 
not naturally venture beyond the North River alone. 
‘* Going over to the picture exhibition that opens this 
evening at your Academy of Fine Arts,’’ he continued. 

‘* New Yorkers coming over to Philadelphia to see a 
picture show !”’ I exclaimed in surprise. 

‘* Yes,’’ he replied seriously, ‘‘ you may not believe 
it, but somehow or other your Academy exhibitions of 
late have come pretty nigh the top of such things. Asa 
matter of fact,’’ and he dropped his voice, ‘* you fellows 
are beating the New York picture exhibitions. It’s 
strange, but it’s so!”’ 

Isn’t it strange? 


‘* FUNNY thing happened in our car just now,’’ contin- 

ued my friend. ‘‘ We had heard so much about the 
courtesy of these Pennsylvania Railroad conductors, and 
so I thought I'd test our fellow. What do you think I 
did?”’ 

‘* Can’t imagine,’’ I said. 

‘* Told him I was going to Cincinnati, and wanted to 
go from there to Louisville, and asked him what train 
1 could take out of Cincinnati after four o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon. He said he couldn’t tell me off- 
hand, but would find out. And what do you suppose 
happened ?”’ 

I remained nonplused. 

‘* Hang me,”’ said my friend, ‘‘ if that chap didn’t 
come back in half an hour with all the trains and roads 
written out neatly on a slip of paper. We nearly col- 
lapsed !”’ 

** Why ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Why?” he repeated. 
was all he could say. 

And I did think— principally how unaccustomed was 
the average New York traveler to civility and courtesy 
from its railroad men ! 


** Why, just think of it!” 


. HY, this is a big station, isn’t it?’’ said my friend 
as he gazed up at the shed of the Broad Street 
Station. 

** Sort of,’’ I meekly replied. 

‘* Shouldn’t think you’d need such a big station here,"’ 
came next. 

‘* We don’t,’’ I said; ‘‘ the road just built it to get ex- 
perience so as to build the fifty-million-dollar tunnel and 
station it is building in New York, you know, and give 
New Yorkers some sort of decent railroad service.’’ 


“ OW many trains come in and go out of here a day, 
do you suppose ?’’ he asked next. 

** Don’t know,” I said. ‘‘ How many?” I askeda 
guard. 

‘* Five hundred and forty-eight a day, sir.’’ 

‘* Five hundred and forty-eight a day?’’ gasped my 
friend. ‘‘ Why, we only run three hundred and ninety-five 
trains in and out of the Grand Central Depot all day.’’ 
Then recovering himself he asked : ‘‘ Where do all these 
trains goto? Mostly toand from New York, I suppose?”’ 

I looked at the guard. 

‘* Yes, sir,”’ he replied, as he walked politely away. 


** Wonderful what a Mecca New York is,’’ com- 
mented my friend. 

** Wonderful !”’ I said. 
- HY, that’s funny,’’ he said as we emerged onthe 


street and he stopped before a fruiterer’s with a 
deeply contemplative look. 

‘* What’s that?’’ I asked. 

‘Look at that: strawberries forty cents a box in 
January! Why, you couldn’t get strawberries in New 
York now for love or money. That 7s strange, that you 
should have here so cheap what we can’t get at all in 
New York, isn’tit ?”’ 

** Very,” I said. 


se HAT in the world is that?’’ he asked next, point- 
ing to a huge building. 

** City Hall,’’ I said. 

** City Hall!’ he repeated. 
than our City Hall.’’ 

‘* Think so?” I asked. 

** Why, of course,’’ he said, astonished. 
through.”’ 


** Why, man, that’s bigger 
** Let’s walk 


. yar vee can’t be right, though,’’ he said, as we halted in 
front of a large map of Philadelphia. ‘‘ This makes 
Philadelphia out much larger in area than New York.”’ 

‘* See that ward there, sir?’’ said an attendant. 

‘* Yes,”’ said my friend. 

** Well,” said the man, ‘‘ that one ward is larger than 
the whole of Manhattan Island, and over ten square 
miles to the good. See the figures here?” And my 
friend read. 

We walked away. ‘‘ Those fellows know how to 
juggle figures, don't they ?’’ commented my friend. 

‘* Of course he was wrong about that ward,”’’ I said. 

‘* Naturally,’ said my friend, much comforted. 
‘* Perfectly silly.”’ 

‘* Absurd,”’ I added. 


‘* VOU'VE got sky-scrapers here, too, haven’t you?”’ 
he asked as we walked along to the hotel. 

‘* A few,’’ I replied. ‘‘ That one, there, is owned by 
the Philadelphians who own and operate all the trolleys 
in New York.” 

** Own all our trolleys ?’’ he broke out. 
they are interested in them ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’ I corrected, ‘‘ they are interested in them, 
just slightly.”’ 

I hadn’t the heart to tell him that, excepting the 
New York Central, nearly every car wheel that turns in 
Greater New York is largely owned by Philadelphians. 


‘* You mean 


‘*AND that’s Wanamaker’s store, is it?’’ he asked. 
‘* He is putting up a whopper, isn’t he?”’ 

** Sort of,’’ I said, ‘‘ and he’s putting up rather a 
good-sized branch store in New York.”’ 

‘* Branch?’”’ he echoed. ‘‘ Why, man, he’s putting 
up the largest store in New York!”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I replied; ‘‘ several of our merchants are 
thinking of starting branches like that in New York. 
They always did do that, you know, just as the Drexels 
here are the parent house of the present J. P. Morgan 
and Company in New York.”’ 


‘*1. P. MORGAN and Company, the bankers in New 

York?’’ he repeated. Then he laughed heartily. 
‘* Well, that’sagoodone. You mean Pierpont Morgan’s 
banking house? Why, man, that’s the original parent 
house.”’ 

‘*Ts it?’’ I innocently asked. 

** Sure,’’ he said. 

‘* The banking house of Brown Brothers in New York 
is the parent house, too, then?’ I asked. 

** Unquestionably,’’ he replied. ‘‘ For, naturally,” 
he asked in surprise, ‘‘ where else could the parent 
houses of such big banking firms be but in New York ?”’ 

‘* Where else, true enough ?’”’ I asked. 


- OW about a drive?’’ I said to my friend the next 
morning. 

‘** Fine,” he said. ‘‘ Anything to see?’’ 

‘* No,”’ I said ; ‘‘ of course nothing in comparison to 
New York. Still, we’ll get the air.”’ 

‘* By-the-way,’’ he said as we drove along, ‘‘ that’s 
quite a hotel where I am, that Bellevue-Stratford. What 
surprised me was that it’s as big and fine as any hotel in 
New York. The staggering thing is that it cost eight 
millions ; I really believe that’s more than any hotel in 
New York cost. Run by the same man that runs the 
Waldorf, too. And I didn’t know that the Waldorf was 
run by a Philadelphian.”’ 

‘* No?” I said. 


‘* RUNNY thing happened at dinner last evening,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘ Four of us dined together, and our 
bill was nine dollars and eighty cents. The Philadelphia 
chap with us suggested, just for fun, he’d give the twenty 
cents change as a tip to the waiter. Of course, we 
thought he was joking. But he did, and do you know 
that waiter was as polite as if he had been given a dollar? 
You could have knocked me down. Think of it: a 
twenty-cent tip on a ten-dollar check. Tell you what, a 
New York waiter would have almost flung it in your 
face. Wasn’t it surprising?” 
‘* Very,”’ I said. 
sia HAT struck me as peculiar last evening at the 
banquet,’’ he went on, ‘‘ was that list of artists 
which the President of the Academy of Fine Arts read. 
Why, it contained the name of almost every great Amer- 
ican painter and illustrator from Sargent and Abbey 
down! And to think they all lived here and were 
all students in that Academy. I had no idea of such 
a thing. Amazing, wasn’t it?’’ 
** Very,”’ I replied. 


ELLO, what’s that big plant?” 
asked. 

‘* Baldwin Locomotive Works,”’ I said. 

‘* Well, well,’’ he said, ‘‘ are they here?’”’ 

** Seem to be,’’ I said. 

He wanted to go in. 

‘* | heard a great story once,’’ he gleefully said to the 
general manager, ‘‘ about your turning out a locomotive 
a day here.’’ 

** Yes?’’ replied the manager. 

‘* Of course, we in New York knew it was just a 
newspaper yarn.” 

‘* Yes?”’ again replied the manager. 

** What 7s really your capacity ?’’ my friend asked. 

** Eight locomotives a day !’’ was the quiet reply. 


he suddenly 


‘*“°T-HAT certainly is a monstrous plant,’’ was my 
friend’s amazed comment as we were leaving the 
Baldwin shops. ‘‘So unexpected to find it here in 
Philadelphia. You'd think that men starting a big plant 
like that would locate it in New York, wouldn’t you? 
Wonder what their idea was in locating it here ?”’ 
I couldn’t imagine. 


‘* LJOW about a bowl out to the park?’’ I suggested 
on another day. 

‘* First rate,’’? said my friend. ‘‘ You have a park 
here, then? Don’t think I ever heard of it.’’ 

‘* No?” I said. 

But he did a few moments later when in the park and 
said, ‘‘ Why, this is quite a park. How big is it?” 

‘* What is the area of Fairmount?” I asked a guard. 

‘* Thirty-three hundred and forty-one acres, sir,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘* How does that compare with Central Park in New 
York ?”’ asked my friend. 

‘*Central Park is eight hundred and _ forty-three 
acres,’’ said the guard, consulting a book. ‘‘ This park 
is about four times as large as Central.’’ 

‘Four times as large as Central!’’ echoed my 
friend. ‘‘ Why, man " 

‘* This park is the largest in the world, you know,”’ 
said the guard. 

‘* No, I didn’t know,”’ said my friend. 
never heard of it.’’ 

‘* Where do you live, sir?’’ asked the guard. 

‘* New York,”’ said my friend. 

‘* Oh,”’ said the guard as we started up. 

‘* That zs surprising, isn’t it?’”’ said my friend. 

‘* Very,” I replied. 





‘* Strange I 


‘“W7OU have a lot of these little two-story brick 
houses, haven’t you?’’ my friend asked. 

‘* One hundred and forty thousand of them,’’ I replied. 

‘*One hundred and forty thousand! Who live in 
them?” he asked. 

‘* Working-people,”’ I told him. ‘‘ They each have 
from five to eight rooms and a bath in them, and rent for 
from twelve dollars a month up. But most of the people 
own them—buy them on the building and loan plan.’’ 

‘* Why, those people, in New York, live in tenements 
and pay twice as much rent and haven't half the room, 
and are always renters,’’ he said. 

‘* But that’s in New York,’’ I suggested. 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘ of course that makes a big 
difference. A man naturally has to expect to pay a high 
price for living in New York.’”’ 

‘* He does for a fact,’’ I said, recalling that Talleyrand 
said that language was made to conceal thought. 


‘* \70U seem to be building quite a few houses here,”’ 
commented my friend as we ‘‘chunked ”’ along. 

‘“Yes,’’ Isaid; ‘‘ we build homes here instead of flats.’’ 

My friend looked a little uncomfortable at this. 

** T noticed,’’ I added (I couldn’t help it!), ‘‘ that in 
1902, before your labor troubles, you only built one 
hundred and forty-four private houses in New York 
during the whole year.’’ 

‘* Yes,’”’? he answered, rather weakly, ‘‘I read that.” 

I didn’t tell him that Philadelphia had built nine 
thousand private houses during the same period. 


S WE rolled along we passed the places where 
Philadelphia gave to America the first law school, 
the first medical school, the first pleasure-grounds for 
the people, the first paper-mill, the first public library, 
the first hospital, where the first vessel moved by steam 
was navigated, where the first experimental railroad 
track was laid, the first-—— 
But my friend had had enough! 


FEW days, and he went home—back to great and 

peerless New York, where everything is and where 
everything is conceived and belongs to the New 
Yorker—everything except the railroad he rode on: 
the trolley-car he got on in New York: his favorite 
paper that he bought on the train: the New York apart- 
ment to which he went home: the chair into which he 
threw himself, and the bed in which he slept: those 
just happened to be owned by Philadelphians. 

Strange, wasn’t it? 
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“She Had More Attention Than Any Other Girl in that Whole Horseshoe” 


Her Brother’s Letters 


Wherein Miss Christine Carson, Living with Her Parents Just Outside of Cincinnati, Ohio, is Shown How the Affairs of Girls and 
Women are Regarded by Men in General, and by Her Brother, Lent Carson, Practicing Law in New York City, in Particular. 


Letter Number One 


In Which the Brother Talks to His Sister, 


Who Wants to Wear Décolleteé 
My dear Kittens: 
RY hard to forgive me, Sis, when I tell you 
that of late your letters remind me of the 
old lady who said that everything she 
liked was either indigestible or immoral. 

For instance, take your last letter; I 
thought long about it, for you wrote the gov- 
ernor had said: ‘‘ Put it up to Len, and as 
he says so shall it be,’’ and then you urged, 
‘* Now, do, you dear good fellow, decide for 
me, and I shall love you eternally.’’ And all 
this ‘‘ eternal ’’ love was to be given me if I 
said, ‘‘ Why, yes; go ahead, Kittens, tell the 
governor he’s old-fashioned : point out to him 
he’s behind the times : show him all the girls 
of your age wear low-necked gowns at swell 
affairs and why shouldn’t you ?’’ But, dear 
girl, I’m not going to do anything of the sort, 
and Ill tell you why. 

This low-necked dress business on the part 
of women is getting to be more of a horror 
to decent men all the time, and I am not going 
to say any word that will bring my young 
sister into the ranks of the ‘‘undressed.’’ 
You will say, of course, that I, too, am ‘‘old- 
fogyish,’’ and that I want you to look like a 
“‘frump’’ among the other girls. If exposing 
your body (don’t gasp : I’m ‘* speakin’ out in 
meetin’’’ all right and calling things by their 
right names, and I intend to do so) means 
your going to be ‘‘ like the rest of the girls,’’ 
then I’d rather you’d be a “‘ frump.”’ 


OU are twenty-three now, Kittens —old 

enough to have some very plain words said 
to you, and I am going to take a brother’s 
privilege and say them whether you like them 
or not. You say, ‘‘All the nice girls I know 
wear décolleté,’’ but is that so? Alice 
Dunton doesn’t: neither does Ella King, nor 
Fannie Scott. ‘‘ Yes,’’ you will say, ‘‘ but 
they are the exceptions. Look at the vast 
majority.’’ Not ‘‘the vast maiority,’’ Sis; 
what you mean is the majority in the ‘‘ smart 
set.’’ But even inthe ‘* smartset’’ there are 
exceptions to the ‘‘ undressed.’’ I was at 
the opera one night, and as I looked around 
the ‘‘ gold horseshoe ’’ of boxes, as it is called, 
I couldn’t help singling out one girl. Dick 
was with me, and he said, ‘*‘ Len, who is that 
girl in white in the third box from the centre? 
Isn’t it Miss Foote?’’ And it was. Miss 
Foote, one of the richest girls in New York, 
who could buy and sell the women in the 
boxes on either side of her several times over 
and not feel it. And there she was: in a 
white dress (I can’t, of course, describe the 
goods or the cut) as stunning as you please. 
But her dress from her bust up to her neck 
had a lacy sort of stuff that was as modest 
and sweet as you please. There was not a 
suggestive line about her. 

During the ez/7’actes I went into her box, 
and when I could get a chance I paid my re- 
spects to her and had a talk with her. I say 
when I could get a chance, because the men 
were three deep about her and she had more 
attention in a minute than any other girl in 
that whole horseshoe. ‘‘ For her money,’’ you 
say. No, Kittens, because every man knows 
she has given her heart to a certain chap, and 
so, matrimonially speaking, she is out of the 
market... It was because, as a certain chap, a 
man whom | gon rer exactly care to have 
my sister know, and yet who, blasé as he is 
and almost insensible to the finer things as I 
thought him to be, said to me in the foyer: 
‘** By Jove, Len, it is a fine thing to see a girl 
like that, dressed as she is and as decent as 
she is, sitting in that sea of indecent exposé, 
isn’t it?’’ 


HERE you have it, Kittens, from a thor- 

ough man of the world, a man who isn’t 
particularly careful or fine in his point of 
view so far as women are concerned: ‘‘ in- 
decent exposé.’’ And that is what it is: 
nothing short of it. There were young girls 
there in those boxes, Sis, with a cut to their 


bodices that, by thunder, made even a man’s 
eyes turn away from what he could see: the 
whole parts of what should be sacred to 
themselves and to one man laid absolutely 
bare to a public! ‘*‘ Extreme,’’ you say. 


Yes, extreme, but that is what that sort of 
It is not a far 


thing leads to all the same. 
cry, I notice, from what 
you women call a V-cut 
gown I think, to shoulder- 
straps that make decent 
men wonder if they will 
hold on, and other kinds 
of men hope they won’t. 
‘*But those men!’’-you say. 
True, but a woman ina 
public place cannot always 
control the kind of men 
who come and speak to 
her, or are brought to her. 
Here is a picture I saw in 
a paper yesterday. Of 
course, you flare up and 
say it is disgusting! But, 
frankly now, is it so much 
more disgusting than some 
of the displays that women 
make? Not so much worse 
than some I have seen, at 
any rate. Weare inavery 
fair way of coming to this 
limit. Only last week, at the theatre, I sat 
behind a fat woman — old enough to know bet- 
ter—who had on a low-cut dress, and the 
view from behind was, I assure you, Sis, such 
as no woman of even the faintest decency 
would be guilty of. Nell was with me, and 
she didn’t say anything, of course, but her 
look spoke volumes! 


“Here is a Picture 
1 Saw Yesterday” 


ND do you for a moment believe, Kittens, 
that this low-necked dressing arouses the 
highest thoughts in even the best and most 
decent men? Not for a minute. And yet 
these thoughts, the mere mention of which 
makes a self-respecting girl shrink, thoughts 
which are full of danger to the girl and not 
less to the man—who, pray, arouses those 
thoughts, who touches the match to the awak- 
ening of those senses in a man? And who 
does it deliberately, too? I say ‘‘ deliber- 
ately,’’ for certainly you women do not dress 
for other women—you dress for men, to be 
admired by them, to be courted by them, to 
have them follow in your train. Deny it as 
you may and do, in your heart you know this 
is true. Therefore, if you dress for men, 
you must deliberately uncover your necks 
and shoulders forthem. Frank talk? Yes: 
and I mean to be franker yet. You do this, 
and then when you receive a vulgar stare from 
a man: when a man’s eyes roam below your 
chin you shrink from him—he’s ‘‘ awful!”’ 
you say. In other words, women uncover 
their bodies to the very verge of decency — 
and beyond it—they furnish themselves with 
every allurement to the senses conceivable, 
of fragrance, of texture, of everything; they 
stand revealed before men in this way, nay, 
they go further, they throw themselves into 
their arms this way, dance with them — mo- 
tion, contact, the surroundings of a heated 
room, the music—all adding to only one 
effect and result! And then—well, then 
what? When the sense nature is aroused in 
a man, and by some action or look he shows 
it, then the girl retreats shuddering with 
disgust. And women call this virtue! They 
tamper with a man: play with him, and— 
turn from him. Nice consistency of action, 
forsooth! 


OR a while women confined these bodily 

allurements to the ballroom, and to affairs 
after lights were up. But apparently this 
did not suffice, and latterly the same idea 
has been introduced into the street and into 
the daylight hours, so far as it can be with 
that nice sense of feminine propriety that 
men find so difficult to understand. The 
thinnest, flimsiest textures are resorted to by 
young girls and women for bodices until the 
texture that can show most plainly the bil- 
lows of lace and of pink and blue ribbons 





underneath seems to be the most sought 
after. But even that did not seem to suffice. 
There must be introduced the ‘‘ fishnet’’ 
bodice, showing ‘‘ things underneath’’ even 
more plainly: more strongly: until the very 
limit of daring openwork design for a waist 
seems to have been reached. And all for 
what? For womer? I would like to think 
so. And when a man’s eyes wander into 
and through the mazes of these openwork 
bodices you girls shrink again. You exclaim 
with beautiful modesty about the immodesty 
of man! And yet, as I heard an actor say 
on the vaudeville stage the other day, “If 
women didn’t want us to rubber why do they 
wear those fishnets?’’ Why, indeed? 


UT even this has not sufficed for some 

girls and women. Apparently it wasn’t 
enough for the sex to wear these ‘ inflam- 
matory waists,’’ as a chap I know calls them, 
and suggest the upper portions of the body 
and their underclothes. They must go further 
yet, and in comes the skirt that fits so tight 
around the hips as to show every line and 
curve of the lower anatomy — about as inde- 
cently suggestive an effect as a woman can 
reach. With this generally goes the most 
expensive of silk openwork stockings, with 
the sitting posture always so arranged as to 
show a goodly part of the expensive things! 
Every art is employed, 
just as far asa woman can go in the direction 
of suggestive dressing. Where is going to 
be the end of this sort of thing, Sis? Where 
is the limit? Are men all wrong in attribut- 





apparently, to go | 


ing the virtue of modesty to women? Hang 
me if it doesn’t make a chap sometimes 
think so! 

EEP away from it all, Kittens. Dress 


prettily, yes, as a girl should. But also 
dress modestly. Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, 
dress either before or after six o’clock ina 
way that will set men thinking of other than 
‘“charms visibly seen.’’ Anything beyond 
that is bad—bad for the girl and bad for the 
man. Believe me when I say that the décol- 
leté, and what goes with it and from it, has 
no place in the wardrobe of the self-respecting, 
modest girl, and every man that is a man 
will agree with me. There’s not a husband 
who is a husband that wants to see his wife 
or his daughter uncover herself for the gaze 
and vulgar comment of other men. You 
may hear it excused: you may hear all sorts 
of reasons given by girls, but in the final 
analysis it isn’t decent: it isn’t nice, and 
every man respects the girl who shuns it, 
who keeps everything save her face and 
hands sacred to herself and for one other. 
Henry Ward Beecher summed up the whole 
thing in a nutshell when he said, ‘‘ A proper 
dress for any girl or woman is one that re- 
veals the lady but not the person.”’ 


HE governor is right, Sis, and he is a man 
of the-world: big and broad-minded, too. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
STRICTLY KETAILERS. NO AGENTS 





Ladies’ 
Gold Brooches 


Visitors 
Tiffany & Co. 


are now loca- 
ted in their new 
building, Fifth 


All 14-Karat Gold | 7yenue.corner 
Photographs upon request Street 


A cordial invi- 
tation is ex- 
tended to the 
public to visit 
the new store 
and view the 
collection 
of rich gem 
jewelry, gold 
and silver 
services and 
artistic mer- 
chandise pre- 
pared for the 
opening and 


No. 7. Scroll with white 
and blue enameled 
Forget-me-nots . $5.00 


No. 8. Myrtle with dia- 
mond and baroque 
pearl. . - $6.50 

No. 9. Entwined flogal 
design with enameled 
snowdrop, diamond 


center . , for the holiday 
$7.50 season 

No. 10. Crescent with en- Visitors incur 
ameled pansies and = juadtons 

, hn . o purchase 
two diamonds. . $9.00 | and may study 

P objects of in- 
No. 4. Enameled four- terest with the 
leaf clover, diamond -_ Weodows 
center, border of half- aeeieaed 
penne - $14.50 | Mail Orders 


No. 2. Wreath half and 
whole pearis . $18.50 


No. 3. Diana Crescent 
with 15 whole pearis 


$20.00 


No. 5. White enameled 
daisy, diamond center 
$20.00 


Upon receipt 
of satisfactory 
references 
from any Na- 
tional Bank or 
responsible 
business 
house, Tiffany 
& Co. will send 
on approval 
selections from 
their stock to 
any part of the 


No. 6. Pink enameled United States 
wild rose, pearl center Tiffany & Co.’s 
$20.00 | 1905 Blue Book 


Second Edition 
a 492 page cat- 
alogue without 
pictures or 
cuts, but re- 
plete with de- 
scriptions and 
prices, sent 
upon request 


Designs of richer 


brooches if desired 


Tiffany & Co. always wel- 


come a comparison of prices 











Fifth Avenue, New York | 


Cor. 37th Street (Formerly at Union Square) 


























Hawkes Cut Glass 


articles are the most beautiful things that can 
be used on tables. Silver shines, but Hawkes 


Cut Glass sparkles. And a piece like the 
above always is serving a purpose. ~ It is a 
cup and an ornament. What it may contain 


pleases the taste; what it is, pleases the sight. 


He has seen a few things, just a few more | 


than either you or I, and he’s a pretty good 
sort to tie to. Ask him if the mafer ever 
showed her neck and shoulders toa collection 
of motley men, and I’lt wager a five-pound 
box of the best that Maillard makes that she 
didn’t; and you and I know, Kittens, that 
the mater is about as good and fine as there 
is going. Take my word for it, the mater is 
pretty good for you to get next, and so is the 
governor: they’re pretty well matched, those 
two, in good old common-sense, and you’ll 
find it out as I have. Only just now: take 
my word for it. Give my love to both of 
them and, if you haven’t got it in for me too 
hard for all this, kiss yourself a good sound 
whacking kiss on those pretty lips of yours for 
YOUR OLD LENT, 


who loves you too hard for other chaps to see | 


what they have no business to see, and what 
in after years you’ll be deuced glad they 
didn’t see! 





NOTE—In the second letter of this series, which will 
appear in the next (the November) issue of The Journal, the 
brother writes touching on the hysterical adulation of public 
idols by women. 


No piece without this trade-mark en- 
graved on it is genuine. If vour dealer 
does not sell Hawkes Cut Glass, please 
write us for address of dealer who does. 
t. & yKES & ag ing, N. Y. 
G. HAWKES Co., Corning, } HAWKES 













DECORATED 


for 55 ¢ 


Auy nook, corner or room may 
be made attractive by framing 
a few magazine clippings, art 
prints, calendars, etc., with the 


OLLIN 


1amele 


costing only each at stationery, drug or 
department stores. Indispensable for 
school and college dormitories. Finished in 
gray, brown and green, in various sizes. 
















If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his 
name, together with 10c, and we will mail you 
asample Framelet in the largest size (for pic- 
ture 5S x7) together with a beautiful picture to 
Show the decorative possibilities af this article. 











For $1 we will send 15 Framelets (assorted sizes) 
expressage prepaid. 
A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
228-240 Oxford Street, Philadelphia 
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The Passion for Betterment 

““ HAVE just read your article in the last 

number of THE JOURNAL, noting in par- 

ticular your review of Hugh Black’s 
‘Practice of Self-Culture’ and your comment 
that it might have been made ‘ more definite 
in detailed suggestion and advice.’ Iam con- 
fident that not one person in fifty of the class 
which this book is intended to assist can with 
any economy of time find his path to a class 
of books or course of study best adapted to his 
condition. It is not enough to tell us that we 
need something more than to rake together a 
mass of general information on various sub- 
jects: we need to be told where we can, with- 
out too great waste of time, find a supplement 
to a more or less limited education. Weneed 
to have pointed out to us just what books we 
should seek as indispensable amid the ocean 
of books which floods the libraries and stores. 
If we can read but few books comparatively 
then tell us which authors to select, and what 
one or two works of such authors are really 
essential to a fairly well-informed individual, 
i: king them up in chronological order.’”’ 


r IS true, as the writer of this letter says, 
that what people need most in this matter 
of self-education is not general advice but 
definite suggestion. It must be remembered, 
however, that as there are no universal pan- 
aceas in medicine so there are no individual 
schemes for reading and study; every medi- 
cine advertised to cure infallibly any disease 
is a quack medicine; any scheme for self- 
culture put forth as meeting the needs of men 
and women of every temperament and taste 
has more or less of the element of humbug in 
it. As differences of constitution require 
different remedies in different quantities, so 
different types of mind need different methods 
of study and different classes of books. For 
this reason it is best to get, if possible, per- 
sonal advice from some competent person. 
In all towns of any size there are libraries, 
and.one of the most important functions of 
the modern librarian is to tell people what to 
read. If any one of you who reads these 
books is eager for a broader knowledge of 
books, and is within reach of a library, you 
should consult the librarian; make a little 
report of what you have read and what you 
like to read; this information will put a 
librarian in the way of giving intelligent 
advice and help. In small communities 
where there are no libraries there are almost 
always men or women —teacliers, ministers, 
physicians, lawyers, self-directed students — 
who will gladly pass on any knowledge they 
possess. The great thing is to get the advice 
of some one who knows how far you have 
gone in self-education, what your natural 
bent is, and who can give you, therefore, not 
general advice, but definite suggestion. 


A Few Hints for Beginners 


ANY people think they want a compre- 

hensive scheme of study covering the 
whole field of knowledge; what they really 
need are only a few directions at the start. 
The reading of a few books gives a certain 
sense of intellectual locality; you soon learn 
where you are and in which direction you 
need to go. A large scheme is, moreover, 
depressing by reason of its magnitude. If 
you are to walk twenty miles you do not 
keep the whole distance in mind every 
minute; you take the road yard by yard and 
get to the end a mile atatime. Don’t pile 
up a great mass of reading; take a few books 
atatime. Don’t force your mind in direc- 
tions in which it does not move easily at the 
start. Some people waste more strength in 
rowing up stream than is needed to cover 
the whole distance. Begin by reading the 
kind of books tiat interest you, but be sure 
that they are the best of their kind. If you 
have never disciplined your mind don’t begin 
by trying to read Kant’s ‘‘ Critique of Pure 
Reason ’’ or Spencer’s ‘‘ First Principles ’’; 
read something that aids you by the sim- 
plicity of its style. In physical training you 
begin by lifting light weights; the heavy 
weights come later, when the muscles have 
been strengthened by practice. If you like 
fiction don’t be afraid of that irrational and 
ignorant condemnation of novels simply be- 
cause they are novels. There are hosts of 
trashy stories, but there is also a host of 
novels which rank with the best literature. 
Don’t hesitate to begin with novels, but be 
sure you read only the best. When you have 
reached the point where you can enjoy the 
finest fiction you will pass easily to history, 
to essays, to narrative poetry. 


Keep three or four books ahead and keep 
them within reach. Don’t be discouraged 
because you have no long periods of time; 
remember that short periods of time, pieced 
together by continuity of purpose, become 
long periods. Know what you are to read, 
have your book within reach, and when you 
have ten or fifteen minutes read with all your 
mind. This is a large part of the art of 
reading; many people read with a part of 
the mind only and straightway forget what 
they have read. Put your whole mind on 
your book; focus your attention entirely on 
the page before you. This is not easy at the 
start, but it will become easier as you go on. 
If you find it aids you make brief notes as 
you read, or write out a little synopsis of 
the book at the end. 


Selected Lists of Books Can be Obtained 


AREFULLY selected lists of books have 

been prepared and can be obtained by 
application to the Congressional Library at 
Washington, and the State Library at Albany, 
New York; and there are probably other 
libraries in different parts of the country 
which furnish similar lists in response to 
requests by mail. A volume on ‘‘ Home 
Reading,’’ published two or three years ago, 
contains fairly full lists of works in all de- 
partments of literature. Those who cannot 
get aid from librarians or from friends or 
neighbors will do well to use these aids. It 
is impossible within the limits of this article 
to plan long and comprehensive courses of 
reading for a multitude of readers in all 
stages of education and with all diversities 
of taste and temperament. Fortunately, it 
is not necessary; when one has read a few 
historical works of the best kind one begins 
to ‘‘find one’s self’’ in the field of history and 
knows where to go; and this is true in the 
fields of poetry, the essay, of fiction. In this 
race it is the starting-point, not the goal, that 
is of supreme importance; the runner can be 
trusted to find the goal for himself. 


Begin Your Reading at Home 


F YOU wish to educate yourself begin where 

you are, take the first material at hand, 
learn the lesson which lies next you. The 
birds in the garden, the flowers and trees 
in the nearest wood, the rocks within walking 
distance, hold the door open to the widest 
knowledge. Begin quietly, on a modest 
scale, with moderate expectations; but keep 
resolutely at your task, hold interruption at 
arm's length, and refuse to consider obstacles 
or to permit yourself to be discouraged. Ifa 
man is to do anything thoroughly in this 
world of distractions and confusion he must 
set his will ata given point, lock it and throw 
the key away. Remember that the highest 
peaks have been climbed by men who have 
taken one step at a time, have suffered all 
manner of fatigue, and have often arrived 
almost dead with weariness. These are part 
of the price which every man ought to be 
willing to pay for freedom. At the end of 
five, ten, twenty years the youth who has set 
out untrained, unformed, ignorant of himself 
and the world, with few resources and no 
access to the riches of the life of the mind, 
finds himself emancipated from local preju- 
dices, in easy command of himself, with a 
wide knowledge of what human _ history 
means, and with more resources of interest 
and pleasure of the higher sort than he can 
make use of. Let every man who wishes to 
see the world start from his own doorstep 
and get his first knowledge from his own 
windows. If he wants to call things in the 
fields and woods by their names let him get 
the most intimate and neighborly books he 
can lay hands on. Let him begin with John 
Burroughs’s ‘‘ Signs and Seasons”’ or “‘ Pep- 
acton’’; then follow these books by Thoreau’s 
‘*Walden’’ and ‘‘ The Week,’’ by Richard 
Jefferies’s ‘‘ Wild Life ina Southern Country ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Pageant of Summer,’’ by Gilbert 
White’s ‘‘ Selborne,’’ by the books of John 
Muir. By the time he has finished these 
books he will have traveled a long way from 
home and will know where he wishes to go 
next and who his guides must be. 


Books of History are Most Necessary 
KNOWLEDGE of history is the back- 
ground of knowledge of religion, art, 

literature, pelitics, sociology; and every man 
and woman who reads at all ought to have 
some history at hand as a part of every 
course of reading. Begin the study of Nature 
at your own doorstep; begin the study of 
history with your own country. Read a 
good newspaper, and a good magazine which 
treats current events, for contemporary his- 
tory; and select the best accounts of American 
affairs for habitual reading. There are good 
single-volume histories, but they are, of 
necessity, so condensed that they are difficult 
for beginners to fathom and master; it is 
better to take up a series of graphic, interest- 
ing volumes like those in which John Fiske 
has told the story of the country to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. These books, as 
entertaining as most fiction, may be followed 


by Mr. Schouler’s account of the earlier, and 
Mr. Rhodes’s account of the later, years of the 
nation. These are somewhat extensive his- 
tories, but can be easily read if taken in 
course and upon aplan. Parkman’s account 
of the French expioration and settlement of 
Canada, told in five or six volumes, is a 
story of adventure and achievement which will 
be found to possess wonderful fascination. 
By the time these volumes are finished the 
reader will know where to turn for fuller 
treatment of American affairs, and, if he 
wishes them, for the best books dealing with 
Old-World history, ancient and modern. 


Readings in Poetry and Essays 


VEIN of poetry runs through every normal 
life, and busy men and women need the 
refreshment, the change of atmosphere, the 
awakening of the imagination which the read- 
ing of poetry brings. The following list, of 
American and English poems may serve as a 
starting-point for those who have yet to make 
the acquaintance of the poets: 


Bryant: ‘‘ Thanatopsis.”’ 

Longfellow: ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ ‘‘ Voices of the Night.” 

Whittier: ‘‘ Snowbound.” 

Holmes: ‘The Last Leaf,” 
Nautilus.” 

Emerson: ‘‘ Wood Notes,” ‘‘ The Rhodora.”’ 

Poe: ‘‘ Lines to Helen,” ‘“‘ Ulalume.”’ 

Lanier: ** The Marshes of Glynn.”’ 

Whitman: “Captain, My Captain!’ ‘‘Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking.’’ 

Aldrich: “‘ Identity,” ‘‘ Judith of Bethulfa.”’ 

Stedman: ‘‘ The Hand of Lincoln.” 

Van Dyke: ‘ The Builders and Other Poems.” 

Moody: ‘‘ Ode in Time of Hesitation,’’ *‘ The Fire- 
Bringer.” 

Roberts; ‘‘ New York Nocturnes.” 

Carmen: ‘Songs from Vagabondia.”’ 

Riley: ‘‘ Knee-deep in June.”’ 

Gilder: ‘‘ The New Day.” 

Taylor: ‘‘ A Song of the Camp.”’ 

Browning: ‘‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” *‘ Prospice.”’ 

Tennyson: “ Idylls of the King,”’ ‘‘ Locksley Hall.” 

Watson: ‘‘ Grave of Wordsworth.” 

Kipling: ‘‘ Seven Seas.” 

Wordsworth: ‘‘Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality,”’ “* Lines Written Near Tintern Abbey.”’ 

Coleridge: ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner,” ‘‘ Christabel.” 

Byron: ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 

Burns: ‘“ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.”’ 

Scott: ‘‘ Marmion,” ** The Lady of the Lake.” 

Pope: ‘‘ Windsor Forest,’’ “‘ Essay on Man.”’ 

Milton: ‘Il Penseroso,”’ ‘‘ Hymn on the Nativity.” 

Shakespeare’s Plays. 


“The Chambered 


Much of the richest material for the enrich- 
ment of the mind and the broadening of the 
range of interests is to be found in the large 
literature in the form of essays. It is impos- 
sible to do more than point the way in this 
direction: 


Irving: ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall.” 

Lowell: ‘‘ My Study Windows.”’ 

Emerson: “ Society and Solitude.” 

Hawthorne: ‘‘Our Old Home.” 

Curtis: ‘‘ Prue and I.” 

Warner: ‘‘ People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote.” 

Woodberry: ‘‘ The Heart of Man.”’ 

Van Dyke: “‘ Little Rivers.” 

Brownell: ‘* Victorian Prose Masters.”’ 

Stedman: ‘ Poets of America.”’ 

Macaulay: ‘ Historical and Biographical Essays.” 

Carlyle: ‘‘ Miscellaneous Essays.”’ 

Lamb: ‘‘ Essays of Elia.’’ 

Arnold: “ Essays in Criticism.’ 

Stephen: ‘‘ Hours in a Library.”’ 

Bagehot: ‘‘Shakespeare and Other Literary Es- 
Says.”’ 


A Beginning in the Best Fiction 


ge ita contains much of the most valu- 
able and vital writing in literature, and 
no serious-minded man or woman can afford 
to be ignorant of the best novels; but fiction 
ought to be read in moderation and as part 
of an all-around course of reading. The fol- 
lowing list of novels is representative and not 
in any sense inclusive: 


Scott: “Ivanhoe,” ‘* Waverley.” . 

Jane Austin: ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,’’ ‘Sense and 
Sensibility.” 

Edgeworth: ‘‘ The Absentee.” 

George Eliot: ‘‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss.”’ 

Trollope: ‘‘ Barchester Towers.”’ 

Thackeray: “ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ Henry Esmond.” 

Dickens: ‘‘David Copperfield,’ ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend.”’ 

Hardy: ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” ‘‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree.” 

George Meredith: ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,”’ ‘‘ The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel.”’ 

Stevenson: “ Kidnapped,” “ Prince Otto.” 

Mrs. Ward: ‘‘The History of David 
** Lady Rose’s Daughter.”’ 

Mrs. Stowe: ‘ Uncle ‘’om’s Cabin.”’ 

Hawthorne: ‘ The Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘ The Marble 
Faun.”’ 

Cooper: ‘‘ The Spy,” ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans.” 

Holmes: “ Elsie Venner.” 

James: ‘‘ Roderick Hudson, 
massima.”’ 

Howells: ‘‘ The Lady of the Aroostook,’ ‘‘ The Rise 
of Silas Lapham.”’ 

Cable: ‘‘ The Grandissimes,’’ ‘‘ Old Creole Days.” 

Eggleston: ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” ‘‘Roxy.”’ 

Page: ‘‘In Ole Virginia,” ‘‘ Meh Lady.” 

Allen: “ Flute and Violin,” ‘‘ The Choir Invisible.” 

Miss Jewett: ‘‘ Deephaven,’’ ‘“‘ The Country of the 
Pointed Firs.” 

Miss Wilkins: ‘‘ Pembroke,’ “‘ A New England Nun 
and Other Stories.”’ 

Miss Murfree: ‘‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains.” 

Mitchell: ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker.” @» 

Crawford: ‘ Saracinesca.”’ 

Churchill: ‘‘ The Crisis.” 

Herrick: ‘‘ The Common Lot.”’ 

Grant: ‘‘ Unleavened Bread.” 

Matthews: ‘‘ His Father’s Son.” 

Miss Glasgow: ‘‘ The Battleground.”’ 

Miss Sedgwick: “ Paths of Judgment.”’ 

Norris: ‘‘ The Pit.’’ 


N tov mn WM obey 
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In making out your marketing 
list, be sure you include a good 
cereal food—and when you 
buy a cereal food be sure you 
get the whole wheat in digesti- 
ble form — that’s 


Shredded 
Whole 
Wheat 


Biscuit 


King of the world’s cereal 
foods. @ It contains all the 
nutritive elements of the whole 
wheat grain, steam-cooked and 
drawn into fine porous shreds. 
These delicate shreds are re- 
tained and assimilated when 
the stomach rejects all other 
foods. @ Shredded Wheat is 
not a ‘‘ pre-digested’’ food — 

it is a ready-to-digest food. 
It is the best food for growing 
children because it contains 
all the elements for the build- 
ing of the perfect human body, 

@ Shredded Whole Wheat is 
made in two forms — Biscuit 
and Triscuit. The Biscuit is 
deiicious for breakfast with 
hot or cold milk or cream or | 
for any meal in combination |7 
with fruits or vegetables. | 
@ Triscuit is the Shredded 7 
Whole Wheat cracker which 
takes the place of white flour 
bread; delicious as a toast 
with butter or with cheese or 
preserves. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The Housewife and Her Helper 
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OME months ago my attention was 
S called, by a housewife interested in 
houseworkers beyond the confines of 
her own kitchen, to a very questionable 
agency. Upon investigation I found that 
this agency had coached girls to lie and steal, 
and had even sent them purposely to unsafe 
places. As a result of my investigations 
the agency was closed. A little later a col- 
lege woman belonging to the better class of 
housewives asked me for the names of some 
agencies where she could get help, saying 
that the one she had formerly patronized had 
been closed. I asked the name. When she 
gave the name of the questionable agency I 
said in amazement, ‘‘ But that was one of the 
worst agencies, if not the very worst, in the 
city.’’ She looked at me curiously and said, 
‘Yes, I always knew it was pretty bad, but 
I look up the references of my girls very 
carefully before I take them.’’ 

I asked another housewife to explain this 
point of view. She said, ‘‘I am afraid you 
will have to bear with the average housewife. 
Protection of our own homes is the only phase 
of the question that we see. I know it is just 
such agencies that write false references and 
send thieves and immoral persons into our 
homes, recommending them as ‘ good serv- 
ants’; and no woman should give her 
financial or moral support to such agencies; 
but we as a group of women have not been 
trained to look at the sources of our troubles 
or to feel that our neighbors’ conditions and 
perplexities bear upon our own. But I have 
been a housekeeper for twenty-five years, and 
the changes which have taken place in our 
methods of doing work and the treatment of 
our helpers are so great and so much im- 
proved that I feel very hopeful. Why, ten 
years ago, in the city where I live, you could 
see women any morning on our most public 
streets, sweeping front walks and scrubbing 
the front steps on their hands and knees, 
subjected to the gibes of passing men. I can 
take you down these same streets now and 
you will see only men. A public conscious- 
ness is creeping in.’’ 


After This Talk I wondered if the house- 
wives could not make a more conscious, well- 
directed effort to reach one of the great 
sources of their troubles. There are in the 
cities of the United States thousands of em- 
ployment agencies which supply household 
workers. Housewives are the best patrons 
of these agencies, for they pay the largest 
fees. The standards of agencies are just 
about as high as the housewives are content 
with. Girls wait in these agencies, some for 
only a few hours, some for days, and others 
for weeks, so that the training received there 
and the kind of influence are very important. 
sf householders who go to employment 
agencies this fall will inquire intothe follow- 
ing conditions, it will be a long step toward 
at least understanding one cause of the house- 
hold problem: 


Are the Waiting-Rooms for employees clean 
and orderly, and are they provided with a 
reasonable number of chairs for the girls who 
are waiting? Is there any supervision, or do 
the girls gossip in an unrestrained way? If 
the agency furnishes men as well as women, 
are there separate waiting-rooms, or are men 
and women crowded together in one place? 
Is the business carried on in a room set apart 
for the purpose, or in a living-room, where it 
is impossible to tell the houseworkers from 
the members of the agent’s family? Are you 
given a receipt for your fee, and is it properly 
made out, and does your employee receive one 
as well? Are the employees treated as cour- 
teously by the agent as are the housewives? 
If not, this agency does not attract the best 
class of girls. Some agencies make a great 
distinction between their patrons and are so 
uncivil to houseworkers that self-respecting 
girls will not patronize them. 


I Shall be Glad to Have Any Letters telling 
of the conditions which you may find in 
carrying out these suggestions, and may be 
able to make suggestions upon the best ways 
to secure improvements. It may interest 
housewives who are club women to know that 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
undertaken as one of its pieces of work this 
year a campaign in every State for good em- 
ployment agencies, both through legislation 
and by asking every housewife who is a club 
member to look into the conditions of the 
agency she patronizes and report them, and, 
if necessary, insist upon improvements. 

I asked a housewife the other day, ‘‘ What 
is the thing most needed in order to keep 
a helper?’’ and she replied emphatically, 
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‘*System. Of course system is needed in 
any profession; but no other profession— 
and housework is a profession, because it is 
skilled work of the highest order—is con- 
ducted in such a haphazard way. It must be 
a system that discriminates between what 
must be done regularly each day and what 
may sometimes be left undone. It may occa- 
sionally be interrupted by such things as 
cyclones and illness, but as a rule it should 
dominate the daily life. It isthe crucial point 
in the evolution of domestic service.’’ 


A Practical Housekeeper said recently: 
‘One reason it is so difficult to keep house- 
hold workers in apartment houses is that hous- 
ing conditions for employees are so bad. 
Employers are partly to blame for this. 
They consider the comfort of their own rooms 
very carefully when they are renting an 
apartment; but they accept any kind of ac- 
commodations in the employees’ quarters. 
Instead of constantly improving, the condi- 
tions are growing worse; for the newest 
apartment houses have even smaller and less 
sanitary quarters than the old ones. There 
are two remedies for this, and both lie with 
the employer. One is to make up in furnish- 
ings and conveniences what is lacking in size, 
and to give the girl as much free time away, 
in more healthful places, as the running 
of the house will permit. Furthermore, if 
housewives declined to rent apartments that 
have no suitable provisions there would soon 
be a change. In one large apartment house 
the houseworkers were not allowed to use the 
elevators, but had to walk up from one to 
seven flights of stairs. One humane em- 
ployer protested, but in vain. Then she 
called together the other housewives and ex- 
plained the situation. They told the agent 
that unless some provision were made they 
should move. One elevator was accordingly 
set aside for the use of employees. In a 
similar instance they were granted the use of 
the elevator, and later one of the girls was 
heard to say, ‘ Girls are glad to work in that 
house —it saves their strength, and they 
know it and appreciate it.’’’ Landlords will 
usually listen to a protest when they find that 
they are in danger of losing good tenants. 


A Working-Girl Writes and asks if I know 
of any place in her city where a houseworker 
out of employment can stay while waiting 
for a place. The time during which refer- 
ences are being investigated or the right 
place being found is an awkward period for 
the girl out of work. So serious is this diffi- 
culty that some employees without friends 
or relatives use a part of their earnings to 
keep a furnished room where they can go and 
rest or wait for work. Sometimes a group of 
girls will unite in such an arrangement. 
Housewives are slowly growing away from 
the summary dismissal of helpers, but it is 
quite common for employers to order girls 
out of the house before night, and send them 
away in anger. Some of these girls have no 
place to go. 

One woman writes, ‘‘In my judgment 
reasonable notice on both sides is a rule 
which if lived up to would help dignify and 
make service popular. Girls who take pride 
in their work and have good characters can- 
not take the risk of being turned into the 
street homeless, at a moment’s notice, with 
no place to stay. Iwill tell you of one expe- 
rience. A young country friend of mine came 
into the city to work. I found a place for 
her with an acquaintance out in a suburban 
place. The housewife had one iron-clad rule 
—the houseworker must be in at 10:30. On 
this particular evening my little country girl 
went to the city. There was a bad trolley 
accident, and she could not reach home till 
11:30. When she reached home the poor 
child was told she could not come in, and 
she could send for her clothes in the morning. 
It was a lonely country place, and she had to 
sleep ina barn near by. The next week she 
went to work in a factory, and the memory 
of her first experience is so bitter that she 
will never do housework again. This is not 
an exceptional case. I could tell many 
which have even less happy endings.’’ 





A Question for the Housewife 


Will the housewives who make an effort 
to give their helpers a merry time at 
Christmas send me some little statement 
of what they do in their own households, 
or suggestions as to what may be done, to 
make the day a bright and happy one ? 

















Some Questions | am Asked 
Hours of Work 


I find that my general housework girl works 
about fourteen hours a day. Is that too long? 
If so, what can be done to lessen this time ? 

R. tc 

One answer to the first part of your ques- 
tion may be found in the fact that desirable 
girls are deserting housework for factories 
and stores. General housework is the most 
exhausting form of housework, and twelve 
hours certainly, or ten possibly, would be 
more desirable. Some days the hours are 
necessarily longer, and others shorter, but 
the average might be ten or twelve hours. 
There are several ways to decrease the work- 
ing time. Send out part of the work; have 
an extra helper come in for a little while 
each day or each week; or assist with the 
work yourself. Lighten it by not requiring 
unnecessary things, by systematizing the 
work, or by lessening unimportant interrup- 
tions in the regular work. 


How Much Notice is Necessary? 


How much notice should I give my em- 
ployer, and especially if she doesn’t treat me 
right ? WORKING-GIRL. 


Unless treatment approaches violence it | 


should not influence the giving of notice. 
Your relation to your employer is a business 
contract. A week’s notice is customary, and 
the employer has the choice of accepting such 
notice or terminating the contract before the 
end of the week if she prefers, although she 
should be careful not to send a girl away in 
anger if she has no other position or place to 
go. If this rule were followed by both 
housewives and helpers many differences 
would be adjusted and there would be less 
bitterness existing between them. 


The Question of Theatre Tickets 


I have noticed that some people have been 
doing such things as giving theatre tickets in 
order to keep their employees. Would you 
recommend such methods ? M. D. 

If you wish to give theatre tickets as you 
would to a friend, because you have them, or 
because the play is something you think your 
helper would enjoy seeing, this and other 
similar kindnesses make the home attractive 
and keep the spirit between the housewife 
and her helper a good one. But if you adopt 
it as a plan to keep a maid, or to attract her 
from other homes, and it does not spring 


from human sympathy and interest in her, I 


doubt its wisdom. It does not change the 
fundamental economic and social conditions 


which are at the bottom of this problem, and | 
oftentimes it leads employees to regard these | 
things as a right rather than as a courtesy or | 


a thoughtful act. It is not unusual privi- 
leges, but fair treatment, recognition of your 
helper as a human being, and wise manage- 
ment and sensible methods and system, that 
will make housework attractive. 


How to Collect Wages 

I want to know how to collect four months’ 
wages due me from an employer who refused 
to pay me because I left without notice. 

SARAH. 

Although you did not treat your employer 
fairly in leaving her this does not justify her 
in retaining the money for four months of 
work before you left. In your city there is a 
Legal Aid Society and a Woman’s Protective 
Association, which will collect your wages 
free, or for a very small fee. Before consult- 
ing them I would make one more courteous 
request, stating my intention of consulting 
such a society. 


The Organizing of Helpers’ Clubs 


I have been asked to start a club for the 
houseworkers in my town. Would you rec- 
ommend that I do this? EMPLOYER. 

Clubs for houseworkers not started by 
themselves or at their request have not, asa 
rule, succeeded. I have questioned a large 
number of girls about their amusements, and 
most of them say that they prefer to find their 
own amusements and to enjoy themselves in 
their own way without supervision. Many 
object to what they call ‘‘ patronizing,’’ and 
say if they had enough time off they could 
amuse and benefit themselves. The isolation 
of household workers and the close relation 
they bear to their employers’ private life 
seem to be further reasons why such clubs 
founded and fostered by employers are not 
looked upon with favor by either housewives 
or their helpers. To give encouragement 
and help to those started by helpers them- 
selves is much more likely to produce the 
desired results. 





tliesas may be submitted to her. 





WHAT THIS DEPARTMENT WILL DO: Back of this department there has been organized a chain of the most trustworthy intelligence 
offices in all parts of the United States and Canada, and the resources of this widespread organization are at the free and full service 
of every reader. Miss Kellor cannot, of course, directly supply helpers or places, but she will come as close to it as she can, and her aid 
may be secured by writing to her in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Miss Kellor also most cordially invites further 
correspondence from housewives and helpers alike, and will gladly answer questions or try to throw practical light upon such perplexi- 


Any phase of the whole question will command her ready interest and help. Only please be sure 
to inclose a stamped and addressed envelope if you want an answer by mail. 
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No woman with . 
any ambition towards 
a House Beautiful can 


afford to neglect the 


details of her dining 
table. There is no ex- — 


_ cuse for 4 common- 


‘looking table now that y 


“Community Silver” — 
the plated ware with | 
the artistic effect of — 
Sterling—can be bought 
at the price of ordi- 
nary plated ware. : 

Plated heavier than 
triple—will wear a 
lifetime. 


For sale by your 
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In and After Business 


HE popular idea about women seems to 
be that it is essential that they should be 
young, good-looking, and have all the 

other more or less superficial attributes that 
go to make up a model “‘ picture girl.’’ But 
what about all those other women who have 
outgrown ‘‘ picture looks’’ and have passed 
by their girlhood many days ago?—those 
women who today are either failures or suc- 
cesses? For when women who work (and 
women who don’t, as well) reach that un- 
certain borderland between “‘ girlhood’? and 
‘* womanhood ’”’ they have arrived at an ob- 
jective point in their lives—it may be failure, 
it may be success. If it is uncertain you may 
count it as a failure, for success is positive 
and comes be- 
fore the future is 
uncertain. 

The women 
who need the 
most pity and 
the most heip 
are those to 
whom necessity 
comes suddenly 
and unexpect- 
edly in middle 
age—who are 
thoroughly un- 
prepared to take 
care of them- 
selves. 

The present- 
day working- 
woman isa product of modern America, quite 
beyond the understanding of her own mother; 
therefore she has her own life to lead without 
any examples of precedent or of custom. 





“A Model ‘Picture Girl’” 


HERE is one tremendously helpful factor 

in the lives of all working-women, and 
that is the innate chivalry of the American 
working-man. The opposite side of the situa- 
tion is the inordinately self-conscious, exag- 
gerated opinion the average woman has of 
her own working abilities; she instinctively 
counts upon the question of her sex to help her, 
quite forgetting that ‘‘ work’’ is an impersonal 
noun in which gender does not count. There 


is that old-time saying that ‘‘ Death and 
taxes come sooner or later to all men.’’ In 


the case of working-girls it should be mod- 


ernized to ‘‘ Death and middle-age.’’ A 
woman may escape taxation, but under 
ordinary conditions she will not escape 
** middle-age,’’ 
which is some- 


thing far re- 
moved from the 
prosperity im- 
plied by *‘ taxa- 
tion.’’ 
**Middle-age’’ 
—what horrors 
the word brings 
up! Shirtwaists 
and belts are no 
longer becom- 
ing! Picnics 
bring thoughts of 
hot lemonade 
and insects! 
Beaux are ab- 
surd—which is the last and worst blow of 
all! ‘‘ What is left?’’ one naturally asks. 


—- 


“Beaux are Absurd” 


T IS one of the times when character 

counts, and mentally we bring forward all 
our ‘‘ references ’’—references to good deeds 
and hard study—to help us stand up against 
that spectre of middle-age that wants to put 
in gray hairs and add pounds of fat in all 
sorts of unbecoming places and steal away all 
our fun and light-heartedness. To discover 
suddenly that ‘‘ we have arrived at that time 
of life when a cup of tea gives us comfort’? 
requires some cheerful readjustment of our- 
selves, and very few women are equal to the 
task of meeting it with composure. But it is 
useless to beat about the bush, or to try torun 
away, or, worst of all, to try to hide; because 
when middle-age comes it comes to stay, and 
you might as well play the hospitable hostess 
and show tact in a disagreeable position. 
The successful, middle-aged working-woman 
is a charming person naturally, but she is 
rare. 

To begin to try to find success with a prac- 
tical financial value, when all one’s youthful 
illusions are dead and buried, when every- 
day existence has resolved itself into a 
mechanical problem of earning bread and 
butter—this is one of the hardest tasks the 
older woman thrown upon her own resources 
is ever called upon to fuifill—and yet this is 
a commonplace occurrence. There is no 
place where a woman who must work, and 
who has never had to work earlier in her life, 
can go and take lessons. Moreover, nine 
times out of ten, if you tell a woman seeking 
work that she needs ‘‘ lessons’’ (this, too, 
irrespective of age), she’ll get mad in a 
minute and probably ‘‘talk back.’’ If she 
does there’s no harm done, and you have 
given her a lesson! 

To go behind the scenes of work and see 
how it is done is an opportunity not found by 
many women, not because it is far away, but 
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because they think they can learn their part 
as well if they sit in the front row and look 
across the footlights. In other words, there 
is an objection in most feminine minds ‘to 
getting right down to dots’’ in the beginning 
of work and starting square. Men do it, but 
women * shy off’’ at the idea 
—it is again that indefinable 
feeling that ‘‘ we’re women 
and we don't haveto.’’ This 
idea is much firmer in the 
young girl's head than in the 
experienced working- 
woman’s head, but it is 
deep-rooted in all beginners. 










HEN it comes, 
however, to 
helping the inex- 
perienced, older 


women who are be- Say’ and 
ginners in work, ‘I Heard’ 
there is one thing are Two 
that, if they possess Big 

it, means untold Giants” 


advantage to them, 

and that is tact. It is the most beautifying 
‘* skin-food,’’ the most wonderful charm to 
hold one’s place in the world, that can be 
given to any woman; it hides all deficiencies, 
and turns a stony path into a cushioned cozy- 
corner! Tact is as necessary to women wio 
have their own way to earn in the world as 
oil istoa good salad-dressing. It has always 
seemed to me that all of us women who must 
make our own place in the world should very 
jealously hold on to every little attraction we 
may possess, and go even further; we should 
carefully cultivate any little undeveloped 
tastes we may have within us. We never 
know when we may need them. 

Perhaps it is because most of us women 
wear pompadours that we find it hard to keep 
perfectly level heads underthem. But if you 
think of it in some quiet moment you’ll find 
that we working-women are more 
often upset by trifles than we are 
by really big, serious things. I 
wonder why! But I never can find 
ananswer. If suddenly the whole 
family burden falls upon our 
shoulders we stand by and take it 
without hesitation or one single 
selfish thought. We take the re- 
sponsibilities of our share of life as 
naturally as ducks take to water, 
but afterward We run off the 
track at nothing, and allow all 
sorts of little, useless, every-day 
jolts to disarrange our workings 
completely! You may not admit this out loud, 
but I am sure you know it’s true! 

Small jealousies become huge mountains of 
trouble; one idle whisper of gossip will un- 
nerve many of us unless we are big and 
strong and level-headed enough under our 
pompadours to take ourselves by the 
shoulders and say: ‘‘ See here, my friend, 
this is all foolishness; don’t bother about the 
dust on your heels, but keep your eye on the 
road ahead.’’ We are apt to find ourselves 
in the ‘‘ dismal swamp,’’ and you all know 
what that does to one’s hair and best clothes 
—it doesn’t leave much! 

‘* They say ’’ and ‘‘ [heard’”’ are seemingly 
two big giants that take the heart out of many 
women and girls, and for nothing most of the 
time. They’re not giants—that’s where the 
mistake is made: they’re just big, puffed-up, 
balloon scarecrows made of tissue-paper! 





DEALS are no doubt fine things to possess 
in their place, but the average woman will 
find them out of place on the breakfast-table. 
That is one thing in the workdays of us 
women that marks the line between ‘‘ ladies 
holding positions’? and ourselves. We sit 
down every day to breakfast with ‘‘ facts,’’ 
which we try to make our helpmates and 
friends, and in the end we realize many more 
tangible ideals. If your ideals are too far 
away from your every-day life be careful of 
your digestion and temper—they are apt to 
upset both! Iam a firm believer in the phi- 
losophy of taking life and work as they come. 
It is a philoso- 
phy more than 
hard tocarry out 
cheerfully. 
When I tell 
some one to take 
lifecheerfully as 
it comes I al- 
ways think of 
my friend the 
“Wolf, who 
has given me so 
many runs that 
often I thought 
the world was 
playing a game 
of hare-and- 
hounds with me. 
I remember 
one particular 
time when the whole bottom of things seemed 
to have fallen out and the ‘‘ Wolf’’ and I were 
running a dead heat; it was in the summer- 
time, too, and I was living ina Working-Girls’ 


“The ‘Wolf’ and I were 
Running a Dead Heat” 






“I was Far Too \ once 


Tired to Undress’ 


“On 
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Hours 


Home in New York City. We were working 
overtime at the store. I was assistant to the 
woman in charge of a large workroom, so I 
had to stay very often even after the other 
girlswerethrough. Well, this special night I 
was so dead tired that I didn’t care a straw 
‘* whether school kept or not.’’ In my opin- 
ion at that moment the greatest man who had 
ever lived was the inventor of a spring mat- 
tress! I went back to my room with my hat 
in a position I should not have cared to have 
my best young man see; I was far too tired 
to undress, so I threw myself across the bed 
and was asleep in two seconds. Suddenly I 
was awakened by feeling some one shake me 
and hearing a voice say: ‘‘ My child i 

**Gracious!’’ thought I, ‘‘ I must be Red 
Riding-Hood, and the Wolf has got me for 
sure this time.”’ 

**My child,’’ that irritating voice contin- 
ued, ‘' it grieves me to see you breaking the 
rules in this way and I feel it my duty to talk 
with you fora few moments.’’ The good lady 
rambled on, giving me her second-hand, hear- 
say advice—how I was to ‘‘ conquer fatigue 
with cheerfulness, hunger with a smile, and 
climb ever higher and higher until the world 
would be all mine, and I would never go to 
bed again with my shves on!’’ 





ELL, whenever I so far forget myself and 

write one of those high-flown sentiments 
to you working-girls, who, I am sure, don’t 
need that sort of thing at all—or you 
wouldn’t be what you all are today—I al- 
ways remember that much mistaken old lady 
who felt it her duty to wake up an over- 
worked, utterly tired-out girl to tell her to 
‘‘climb ever higher and higher!’’ Whether 
it was the old lady’s advice or not I can’t say, 
but climbing I’ve 
been from that day 
tothis, but alas and 
alack, not always 
in the desired di- 
rection! 

For valuable 
experience and 
merry recollections 
1 have never had 
any to compare 
with the year and 
a half I lived inthat 
big “‘Home’”’ in 
New York City with 
a hundred or more 
busy, wage-earning 
girls, girls from all 
over the country, 
working at all 
kinds of things—big girls, little girls, pretty 
girls, ugly girls, every kind of girls. There 
we were all fitted into our little rooms with the 
‘‘rules’’ tacked up behind the door! 


, 


HERE was May Hall; she had ‘‘ come up’”’ 

from the bench and now she was buyer for 
the women’s doniestic underwear, and she 
wore silk linings in her every-day clothes! 
Then there was Jean; she sold “‘ lisle hose’”’ 
and was engaged to the assistant chef at an 
uptown café. There was Sophie Artz, and 
we certainly were proud of ‘‘Soph!’’ She 
had been on the stage once, and now she was 
studying ‘‘ dramatic art.’’ We all felt very 
small beside ‘* Soph.’’ She had sucha sweep 
to her walk! Table manners didn’t count 
with her at all, but then she was a nine- 
dollar-a-weeker, and had a white, enameled, 
brass-trimmed bedstead in her room, so she 
could afford to take liberties at the table; 
and it certainly was grand to hear her talk 
about ‘“‘the profession.’’ Then there was 
Nora Mooney, with big, wistful eyes and a 
soft brogue, who 
earned ‘‘six dollars 
per’’ and worked from 
seven o’clock to six 
every day and went to 
night-school ‘‘after 
hours ’’ to study sten- 
ography, and _ who, 
half-holidays, 
darned all our stock- 
ings for three cents a 
pair—cotton sup-. 
plied. Andthere was 
Molly O’Toole, sheof _.; \ 
the curly locks, which “wo, / ) 
on damp days curled a? we 


so’ tight they almost ei 





' 


lifted her off her “She Had Been on 
young, light feet. the Stage Once” 
Molly had a pet 


theory that a comb and a brush were not 
necessary—the comb took tangles out; of 
what use then was a brush? Every night 
Molly came home with a string of admiring 
swains “‘ heeling ’’ her to the doorstep, to the 
envy, chagrin and amusement of all the 
““‘Home’’; Mary Rourke used to say: “‘ Say, 


| 


Moll, why don’t you give ’em numbers and. 


we’ll guess the prize for a soda!”’ 


E were all healthy, busy young souls, 

and fun and laughter were never far 
away. Few of us realized then what happy 
days they were for us, while we were learn- 
ing, each one, our “‘ trade.’’ 





SANITAS 


WALL COVERING 


Kitchens end Pantries 





Have you ever thought what a help it would 
be, if you could clean the walls in your house 
as easily as you can clean the windows? 

You can doit. Stains on the dining and liv- 
ing room walls, spatters and smoke on the 


kitchen walls and ceilings, water splashes in the 
bathroom,tinger marks along the halls and stair- 
ways, may be instantly removed with a damp 
cloth if you cover your walls with SANITAS. 
SANITAS is inexpensive, absolutely water- 
proof, mothproof and verminproof. 


SANITAS is printed in non-fading oil colors 

upon a cloth foundation and is hung like wall 
yaper. It will not crack, peel, discolor or stain, 
Vhen purchasing look for the SANITAS 
trade-mark on the back of the goods and take 
no substitute. For name of local dealer and 
booklet describing and illustrating in color 
some of the handsome decorative effects se- 
cured by the use of SANITAS, write to 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
318 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 





















REMEMBER THIS TRADE-MARK 


It will pay you 
The greatest maker of oilcloth in the world makes 
“ Meritas.”’ ‘lhe merits of ‘‘ Meritas’’ made him the 
greatest maker. ‘* Meritas” will not crack. Its 
colorings are permanent. It is guaranteed to be 
uniformly perfect. Its styles are distinctive and 
artistic, and new every season. ‘* Meritas"’ received 
The Highest Award at the St. Louis Exposition 

and costs no morethan uutnown, unguaranteed makes. 
If you want “* Meritas "’ insist on seeing the trade-mark. 

** Meritas " is fur sale by all good dealers. 

For samples and valuable suggestions of new 

uses for “* Meritas ’ in the home, address, 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
318 Broadway, New York 
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DOWN FILLED DOLL’S PILLOW 

for dealer’s name and 6c in stamps. 

We want every mother to know of the purity of the 
Emmerich Guaranteed Feather Pillows and to know that the 
health of all the members of the family, and especially of the 
children, depends in a great measure upon the purity of the 
pillows upon which they seek sleep and health-giving rest. 
Every genuine “ Emmerich” Pillow has attached our pat- 
ented envelope tag, which contains the Emmerich Guaranteed 
Insurance Certificate, an insurance policy guaranteeing 
Clean, Pure, Downy, Fluffy Feathers, no cotton, 
shoddy or other feather substitutes —no impure or uncured 
feathers—no odor. Entire pillow satisfaction or money 
refunded. For sale by leading Furniture, Dry Goods and 
Department Stores everywhere. 

In All Grades $2.50 to $10.00 a pair. 

Send for our free booklet, “ Fine Feathers Make Fine 
Pillows."’ Very interesting and if you want the doll’s pillow 
add 6 cents in stamps and your dealer's name. 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO. 


Makers of Fine Feather Pillows 
Emmerich Building, 16-32 Huron Street, Chicago 


Electric Lustre Starch 


The best housekeepers have long used it 
for fine fabrics. Itisalso best and cheap- 
est for a/i kinds of starching. Makes 
everything look like new. Blue Package 
—10 cents. Order of your Grocer fo-day. 


Electric Lustre Starch Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Pretty Girl Papers 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. Drawings by Mary E. Schanck 


The First of the New Beauty Lessons in 


The Care of the Hands 


HE perfect hand has two essential 

characteristics —beauty and useful- 

ness. The beauty of the hands 

depends quite as much upon the 
condition of the health as does that of the 
complexion. 

The hands are fully as expressive of the 
character as is the face. A pretty face loses 
half of its charm if the hands show 
lack of care. Well-groomed hands 
are a very potent element of fasci- 
nation — that quality which all girls 
love and try to attain. 

Then, too, a hand to exert its 
greatest influence must be a “‘ capa- 
ble’? hand. It must look as if it 
did its share of the world’s work; 
undeveloped, it amounts almost to 
a deformity. 

All girls cannot have classically 
beautiful hands, but there is not 
one who cannot by her own efforts 
have attractive hands. 

The prettiest hands that I ever 


saw belonged to a woman who did file the Nails Carefully 


all the work, including the wash- 

ing, for her family of seven; so, although 
housework may have fallen to your lot, do not 
despair. There is still a great deal of hope 
for you if you are really in earnest about 
keeping your hands dainty. This friend of 
mine never purchased high-priced toilet 
preparations, for she was a genius and used 
what was easily accessible. 


FTER having her hands in water she 
always dried them with powdered starch. 
When her hands were not very much soiled 
she passed the soap by, using oatmeal in- 
stead. This was just the ordinary breakfast 
oatmeal; it was put into little muslin bags, 
two tablespoonfuls to a bag, and after 
being soaked in water it was ready for 
use by squeezing. She had hard water to 
contend with, and this she al- 
ways boiled before using in order 
to soften it. She often dropped 
into the basin of water a few drops 
—about a dozen—of the com- 
pound tincture of benzoin. Both 
the oatmeal and the benzoin tend 
to whiten the skin and make it soft 
and delicate. 

Before polishing her stoves she 
put a little lard under and around 
her finger-nails, protecting them 
from the grime of the blacking. 
Unavoidable stains she removed 
immediately with the skins of raw 
tomatoes, or lemon juice; acd ink 
stains with the fumes of a burning 
sulphur match. Sometimes she 
wet the head of the match and 
rubbed it on the spot. When she 
was obliged to keep her hands 
in water until they were shrunken, 
she dipped them into vinegar or 
poured it over her hands, thus re- 
storing their natural color. She 
used vinegar also in this way, allowing it to 
dry on her hands before doing work that 
would discolor them, the vinegar forming a 
protective coating. 


ANY an onion she peeled and many a 

codfish she shredded, but they had no 
terrors for her, for she dissipated the un- 
pleasant odor by rubbing dry mustard over 
her hands or by putting them into water con- 
taining a little mustard. 

She always kept a pair of chamois gloves 
near and wore them at her work whenever 
convenient; the texture of the chamois keeps 
the dirt from penetrating to the skin, thus 
offering a great protection. When she put 
down carpets or cleaned house she used 
castile soap under her nails. 

Her toilet cream was a spe- 
cialty of the neighborhood and 
was made up of mutton tallow, 
lemon juice and honey. These 
were put on the back of the 
stove to simmer until they were 
thoroughly mixed. A favorite 
paste she made of camphor, 
honey and powdered sulphur. 
An occasional use of cornmeal 
kept her hands smooth. This 
she sometimes used for drying 
the hands and occasionally she 
used it in place of soap. 


ITH her cosmetics all 
about her in the kitchen 
boxes and tins, she kept at 
these practices not once but all 
through the day, and she never 
seemed to miss the time that 
she spent on them, either. Indeed, she 
seemed to enjoy it. Girls who spend their 
days in household duties, it seems to me, find 
a certain amount of diversion in matters of 
the toilet which are not so easily attended to 
by girls whose occupation is entirely intel- 
lectual in character. 
Although in most towns one can generally 
find a professional manicure, still such work 








A Little Vigorous 
Rubbing Gives a 
Suitable Polish 





A Final Dip into Warm Suds 


is never so cheap but that a girl feels she can 
economize by doing it herself. The process 
is very simple and so are the implements, 
although these may be as elaborate as one 
wishes. The necessary instruments are a 
pair of curved nail scissors, a nail file, an 
orange-wood stick, a chamois buffer or pol- 
isher, a little vaseline or cold cream, and a 
box of nail powder. The nails should be 
manicured once a week, and this together 
with a little daily care will keep 
them in good condition all the time. 


IRST, the hands should be 

washed with warm water—not 
hot—and a mild soap. White 
castile or the fine French toilet 
soaps may be used, or any good 
soap that you have found agrees 
with yourskin. Dip the fingers for 
a moment into a bowl of warm, 
soapy water, into which a little ben- 
zoin has been dropped. File the 
nails in such a way as to make them 
as nearly almond-shaped as pos- 
sible—not pointed — being careful 
not to go down into the quick at 
the side. Avoid, also, going too 
deeply under the free end of the nail, as this 
will shorten its normal length, and leave an 
undue stretch of dull white nail. 

Next with the orange-wood stick remove 
any foreign particle gently from underneath 
and around the nail, pressing back the skin 
from the root. Do not use any force, for this 
will cause a bruise and you will soon see a 
tiny white spot, the bane of so many girls. 
Never use a metal instrument for cleaning 
the nails, as thisscratches them and roughens 
them so that dirt is easily ground in. 

Many manicures condemn any clipping of 
the cuticle, but this is sometimes necessary, 
especially when there are hangnails, or 
agnails, as they are properly termed. Such 
little wounds offer an excellent starting-point 
for infection and should be carefully avoided. 
They are commonly found on the 
hands of girls whose skin is dry or 
on hands that are used for very 
hard work. White spots, too, are 
far more likely to occur on nails 
that are too dry and not well nour- 
ished. In such a condition it isa 
most excellent plan to rub cocoa 
butter or mutton tallow thoroughly 
into all parts of the nail every 
night. This will not only help to 
nourish them, but it will do much 
to avoid white spots and to keep 
the skin from growing up in that 
ugly way over the dainty white 
crescent. Now forthe last touches. 
F  gebewrrtecerin it is not absolutely 

necessary, still a little emery 
board is a great convenience in 
beveling off the edge of the nails, 
and in taking away any tiny rough 
point that may have been left after 


the filing. The nails are now 
ready for polishing. 
A bit of vaseline or cold cream is first 


rubbed over them, and then the powder is 
applied. A little vigorous rubbing, not hard 
enough to heat the nail, will put ona suitable 
lustre. Avoid too high a polish, as this 
looks artificial. The liquid enamel that is 
sometimes used is likely to be too highly 
colored and gives a varnished look. 

If the port about the nails is sensitive it is 
a good plan to apply a drop of sweet oil, or a 
bit of the ointment of oxide of zinc, which is 
very healing. Put this on with a wooden 
toothpick. 

After polishing the nails with the buffer dip 
them again into warm soapsuds and with a 
very soft brush run over the nails in order 
that every particle of the powder may be re- 
moved. After carefully dry- 
ing, the nails may be given 
their final touch by rubbing 
them on the palm of the other 
hand. 


F YOU go to a professional 

manicure she will probably 
use an antiseptic into which 
she dips the orange-wood stick 
before working on the nails. 
This precaution should al- 
ways be taken, as infection is 
very easily carried by wood. 
I have a friend who was se- 
verely poisoned by a stick that 
had not been so treated in the 
hands of a manicure. The 
use of pumice-stone for the 
removal of stains is often 
advised, but even the prepared 
block of pumice sometimes 
injures the skin. It is far better to make a 
soap ball yourself in the following way: 
Shred up a cake of castile soap, and put it 
into a little water on the back of the stove 
until it melts ; then stir in about a teaspoon- 
ful of pumice-stone that has been twice pul- 
verized. The grain of this is so fine that it 
cannot cause any injury. After this mixture 
has partly cooled it is moulded into a ball or 


Pictures 





cake. Whenever you wish to use it the ball 
should be dipped into warm water and rubbed 
on the stains. 

If you are unfortunate enough to bruise a 
nail badly, hold it in water as hot as you can 
bear for a half-hour. In this way you will 
generally be able to prevent the settling of 
the blood under the nail. If you burn your 
hands —and this will not be often if you take 
the precaution of wearing gloves—dust dry 
baking-soda over the injured spot. It is an 
excellent remedy for burns. 

If you find that you are obliged to wash 
your hands so frequently that they begin to 
show baneful effects of soap and water, try 
cleansing them with olive oil or cold cream. 
The beautifying effects of such an emollient 
are well known. I once knew a girl with 
very exquisite hands who said she had not 
washed them with soap and water for years. 
She used only olive oil for cleansing them. 

No girl can afford to neglect her hands, 


especially at night, when the application of a | 


little cream or refined mutton tallow, toward 
which I have a special leaning, will work 
wonders before morning. 


A Five-Minute Daily Exercise 


AISE the hands up over the head, sweeping 
them backward; keeping the knees stiff, 
stoop over, trying to touch the floor with the 
tips of the fingers. As you raise your hands 
over your head take a deep breath, expelling 
it as you bend to the floor. Return to posi- 
tion with all the muscles relaxed. 


Lengthens the Waist and Reduces the Abdomen 


ways. It lengthens the waist, reduces the | 
abdomen, and assists the action of the bowels. 
It is good for both the thin girl and the fat 
girl. This is included in the setting-up ex- 
ercises ofthe regulararmy. Austrian officers, 
who are noted for their tapering waists, make 
a special point of its use. 
with five repetitions at first, increasing daily 
as your strength grows. 


Good Health for Girls 


K. S. D. Depend upon good health to 
make your eyes bright. Do not tamper with 
any internal remedy for this purpose. 


This is the season when you should take 
special care to avoid a“chill” If you 
catch cold just as the warm weather is 
going it will often cling for months. 


C.A.R. The best advice I can give you is 
to consult your own family physician. Other- 
wise, you may do just the thing which would 
be the worst for you. This is a matter that 
cannot be intelligently attended to by corre- 
spondence. 


Face-cloths, and especially sponges, are 
responsible for many poor complexions. 
They are not in themselves harmful, but 
they are seldom kept perfectly clean. A 
sour-smelling wash-cloth is an abomina- 
tion, but it is not uncommon. 


This is an excellent exercise in several | 


You can begin | 











W.S.S. Vigorous exercise in the open air 


will help you more than anything else to bring 
color to your cheeks. Brilliant coloring i is not 


natural to all girls, and we have to be satisfied | 


oftentimes with natural limitations. 


Do not be afraid of cold fresh air at night. 
Ventilation is fully as important now as it - 
was in the summer months. 


LEONIE DE H. Do not worry about your 
nose. Nearly all of us have some feature which 
we would like to change, but this is not always 
possible. 

In our changeable climate light-weight 
woolen underclothing is a great protection. 


J. W. It would be far better for you to take 
lessons of some one who is an adept in the use 
of the punching-bag. You would soon learn to 
exercise with it to the best advantage, and be 
able to tell w hen it was time t to > Stop. 


NOTE — Bester Walker will answer questions about 
health in The Journal. She will also answer questions by 
mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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yt Dutch 
Cleanser 





OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 
is the modern triumph, in 


favor of which the old line 
soaps, scouring brick and 
soap powders are set aside 
by practical housekeepers. 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


Cleans 


Scrubs 
Scours 
Polishes 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


contains no lyes or Caustic, 
and being highly porous 


Absorbs Dirt 


—doesn’t scratch or eat 
off dirt as well as surface 
of article to be cleaned. 





Beautiful Birthday Gifts 


Not HING could be more ap- 

propriate as a loving remem- 
brance to a friend than one of 
these exquisitely beautiful birth 
flower spoons. All the fresh, rich 


coloring of the natural flowers — 
representing each month —are re- 
produced with wonderful fidelity in 
fine enamel set in the ends of the 
handles. 


The spoon itself is made 
in heavy sterling silver with bow! fin- 

ished in frosted gold and handles en- 
riched with the most delicately artis- 
tic of raised designs. 


January, Wild Rose; February, Pink; 
March, Violet; April, Lily; May, Lily of 
Valley; June, Rose; July, Daisy ; August, 
Water Lily; September, 
October, Cosmos; 
Chrysanthemum ; December, Holly. 
Special Price $1.50 Each. Sent pre. 
paid and safe delivery guaranteed. 
A thousand and one Christmas 
suggestions may be found in our 
beautiful illustrated catalogue — 
Free upon reauest. Write today. 
The Warren Mansfield Co. 
Gold and Silversmiths 
254 Middle Street 
Portiard, Maine 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








HARTMAN FENCES LAST; many built 15 years 


ago are still good. Fence with a Hartman; beautiful; 
solid steel; write for special offer. 
GLEN MFG. CO., Ornamental Iron Works 
19 Lawrence Avenue Ellwood City, Pa. 
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Dolly’s Economical Ways 


Her Motto: Think Before You Spend 


VER since the good times of last 
summer we girls at home have 
been saving, Now, we'll keep 
this up all winter, shall we not ? 
Parties?—Yes! Matinées?— 
Sure! Luncheons?—Well, I 
should say so! And the pians 
we planned would fill this entire 
number if I attempted to tell 
you about all of them now. It will be wiser 
for me to wait a while and see what some 
of you distant friends have to tell me. Your 
plans may be better than ours, so I’ll be con- 

tent with telling a few this time. One of the 
many good ideas that have been received 
lately is the one from a Georgia girl telling 

how to have ‘‘A Five-Cent Woodland Party.’’ 

Even the title is attractive, and the affair a 
most appropriate one fora golden October day. 

‘Eight of us girls who couldn’t afford 
expensive trips formed a club at home for 
fun and mutual improvement. We decided 
that we would meet one afternoon in each 
week and go far from the madding crowd. 

We planned to read a book about some for- 

eign land, and enjoy going there—in our 

minds—and sometimes to take with us a 
merry game or two that could be easily car- 
ried. As a meeting of any kind is never 

quite complete without some form of light re- 

freshments we decided at the beginning that 
the program for the afternoon should always 
include a simple menu. 








‘“““PHE first luncheon in the woods was a 

‘five-cent’ affair. Each member was 
asked to bring something to eat which should 
cost not more than five cents. The packages 
of all shapes and sizes were placed unopened 
upon the lawn. When the reading was fin- 
ished we gathered up the mysterious bags 
and boxes. At asignal the wrappings were 
removed and the edibles disclosed. It was 
the oddest array imaginable and included 
everything in the way of wafers, nuts, fruit 
and candy. One girl brought a five-cent pie 
which she cut in eight pieces. It is really 
wonderful what a variety of things can be 
purchased for so small a sum. 

‘* The first lunch was so popular that it was 
decided that the refreshments were never to 
exceed the sum of five cents a member, and 
out of consideration for our hostess it be- 
came an unwritten law that dishes were not 
to be used. Accordingly, wooden boats and 
sheets of fresh wrapping-paper were used in 
place of plates.’’ 

Outing costumes should, of 
donned for a party of this kind. 


course, be 


EIGHO for new fall clothes. I hope we 

shall all have some. There is really a 
sweet delirium in the wearing of a becom- 
ing and well-made new gown, isn’t there, 
girls? And if it is properly cared for when 
put away it lasts so much longer. Take a 
peep at the settle illustrated. It has a box- 
seat to hold dainty clothes. With the lid 
down there’s your boudoir settle, as innocent 
as a lamb of any use except to invite you to 
take a seat and rest a minute. Lift the lid 
and there are your pretty belongings waiting 
to be worn to a party or to be given a prom- 
enade. Inside and out, isn’t it the most 
complete thing of the kind that you have ever 
seen? This settle was originally the usual 
packing-box fitted up with a lid, and the 
inspiration came to a Pennsylvania girl to 
make it a settle after seeing one something 
like this one in a shop. There were some 


long strips of wood left over from some alter- 
in one of 


ations the rooms at her home. 








“ Lift the Lid and 
There are Your 
Pretty Belongings ” 


These provided the back pieces 
andarms. Then a friendly friend 
procured for her from a factory the 
small knob-shaped feet. Two 
coatings of good white paint both 
inside and out made a lovely 
finish, and the final touch was the 
cushion made of blue and white 
figured denim, the filling of which 
was a mixture of excelsior and 
cotton batting. Dainty skirts and 
a waist or two may be kept nicely 
in it, as you see, while at one end a hat-box 
covered with blue and white paper has been 
fastened in with a few small nails. The in- 
side of the lid was a last thought—how do 
you like it? A strip of the denim nine 





“With the Lid Down ... a 
Boudoir Settle” 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 


inches wide finished with blue gimp was 
neatly nailed on with brass tacks. On this 
strip several pockets and elastic bands made 
the most convenient places to hold one’s best 
ribbons, kerchiefs, gloves, fan, etc. Really, 
it seems to me that this settle is just as con- 
venient as a chiffonier—don’t you think so, 
too? And so much less expensive. 


A DAINTY belonging which should find a 
place in one of the pockets in the settle 
is a handkerchief-holder made of a strip of 












white ribbon 
three inches / 
wide and about, 

ioe : = 4 
eight inches Ga 
long. One end » Bi 


ofthe ribbon was 


turned up and 
formed into a 
pocket measur- l 


ing three inches 
deep. Theother 
end has a hem an 
inch wide, then 
folded into a 
couple of plaits 
and sewed to a 
small-sized 
safety-pin by 
which it may be 
fastened to 
one’s belt. The 
maker of this 


“The Flow- 
ered Bag I 
Asked the 


dainty article of Salesman 
wearing apparel to Show 

also very clev- Me” (F 
erly and neatly \ 
covered the 


pocket with a bit of old lace, which she ar- 
ranged in such a way as to make it look like 
a conventional design made toorder. Now, 
one does not need only party-dress pockets. 
They would make the most convenient re- 
ceptacles for a handkerchief and a small coin 
purse, for every-day needs, and a girl of ideas 
could show her talent as a designer by making 
one in a different style for every dress. Let 
us all make them, girls. 


peed is the season for grate fires, and if 
you want something to hold shavings and 
paper perhaps this idea to keepthem near 
and yet so far from sight will interest you. 

In a shop one day I espied the very 
thing. The ticket on the article was 
labeled ‘‘ Laundry Bag,’’ but there were 
other possibilities and uses for me in the 
large square bag made of fine Japanese 
flowered matting that I asked the sales- 
man to show me. The design was a red 
rose on atan-colored ground. The side 
seams were turned on the outside and 
laced together with red raffia. Around 
the top were rings as large as a half- 
dollar covered with the raffia, and 
through these were threaded two woven 
raffia strings by which to hang the bag. 
It certainly made a most decorative and 
useful holder, and enough kindling for 
several fires can be kept in it with the 
bag closed. To make one at home would 
cost but a trifle. 


Y-THE-WAY, save your old summer 
umbrella ribs for marshmallow toast- 

ers when you have a grate-fire story-tell- 
ing party. There’s nothing better that 
costs less. And, girls, there’s lots of fun 
in this kind of a grate-fire story party. 
Invitea number of friendsto assemble up- 
ona certain evening and request each one 
to come prepared to tell a story, the fun- 
nier the better, and original. Forthe pleasure 
of hearing these wonderful brain productious 
the small fee of ten cents should be charged. 
Then instead of awarding prizes for the best 
four stories, impose a fine of twenty-five cents 
upon the four people who tell the most and 
most impossible ones! The whole amount 
should be finally donated to the pet charity in 
which the hostess is interested. With the 
hearty codperation of friends in this combi- 
nation of pleasure and charity, a full winter’s 
evening enjoyment 
may be had. Nuts, 
marshmallows, etc., 
may be roasted to a 
turn over the fire; 
fruit cordial and 
wafers may also be 
served by the hostess. 


N THE words of a 

once popular song, 
““T have something 
sweet to tell you”’ 
about a young bride 
and her new kitchen. 
She and her husband 
planned it together. 

** The woodwork of 
the kitchen was light 
in color, the walls 
were of a cream tint. 
My artist husband decided that a soft Indian 
red would blend nicely with these shades and 
accord with my brunette complexion ! 

‘“*We hung the walls to a height of four 
feet and a half with tiling paper, a design of 








“There’s Lots of Fun in a 
Story Party” 


Indian red nasturtiums scattered over a 
cream ground. Just above this we had the 
village carpenter put up a shelf extending 
around the entire room. On it I arranged 
some of the prettiest cooking utensils, which 
we had selected, in artistic shapes and of a 
color to match the kitchen, together with a 
quaint little clock, and some Japanese plates 
and bowls in the prevailing tints. 

‘* The table was covered with oilcloth in 
a cream and red, and in front of it lay a fibre 
rug in a mixture of the two colors. 

‘“*We hung red shades at the windows, 
also little sash curtains of cream muslin, 
having Persian stripes of deeper cream 
blended with Indian red. I was fond of 
placing red and white flowers in a Japanese 
bowl, letting them arrange themselves, mak- 
ing a glory of color in the little room. 

‘*To please my artist husband I found a 
pretty checked gingham, in cream and the 
right shade of red, for aprons, making them 
in Empire style, short puffs for sleeves, very 
short waist cut out low in the neck and 
fastening with three buttons in the back. 

‘“They are exceedingly pretty. In- 
deed, Jack sketched me in mine, and 
washed the picture in with water-colors, 
calling it Miladi of the Kitchen.”’ 


— heard of a prettier kitchen, 
did you, girls? And I’m sure I see 
cherry tarts and cream puffs on the table 
for dessert. 

In this time of house-cleaning, girls, 
would it not be a perfectly lovely idea to 
brighten up the kitchena bit? Especially 
if it happens that there be only one maid 
in the house, or none sometimes, and 
mother spends precious hours there making 
delicious dainties for us. 

Speaking of house-cleaning days reminds 
me of the hundred and one things around the 
house that seem to be of no further use— 
possibly old magazines. But in these you 
may find some prints of pretty girls that 
would make stunning poster-plate decora- 
tions. Here is the idea: 

Take an ordinary white dinner-plate, select 
a picture proportionate in size, cut it out 
carefully, especially the outline of the face, 
rounding the bust to fit the plate. Paste the 
picture smoothly on 
the plate, then paint 
in the background, 
dark near the face, 
shading out to light on 
the rim. Let the 
paint dry, then give 
the entire plate a coat 
of magilp and fleck 
the rim with gold 
enamel. These novel 
poster-plates would 
be very appropriate 
decorations for a den. 
They would make 
pretty gifts, too. 


NOTHER pretty 
gift made by a 
Connecticut girl is a 
case to hold films flat. 
Use four pieces of 
cardboard, six inches 
by eight, and cover 
them with brown 
linen. On the outside 
of one cover em- 
broider ‘‘ Films,”’ 
and a monogram. 

To these covers tie 
six envelopes with 
green ribbon, threading it through the flaps 
and also from one cover to the next, for a 
hinge to hold the covers together. 

The envelopes are lettered with green 
water-coloring on the address side: ‘‘ Con- 
tents,’’ ‘‘ Date’’— the special subjects of the 
inclosures to be written by the owner at will. 

One more lovely letter that I have received 
from a Wisconsin girl reads as follows: 


Dear Dolly: 

May a young bride tell you of a few of her 
economical ways? You knowthat nearly every 
bride has to practice economy at the start. 

Among our furnishings we had a beautiful 
Morris chair with expensive and rich upholster- 
ing, and until we can put it in a room more 
suited to its style, I decided to make a cover 
for it. I bought some green burlap at once. 
The cushions are deep green, and the burlap 
is a very light gray-green. I cut the burlap 
into a piece the length of the two cushions and 
a little narrower than their width. In dull 
green silkateen I cross-stitched a hem all the 
way around it, and about one-third of the way 
from the top worked a heavy design in cross- 
stitch. With the burlap I had left I have made 
a sofa-cushion, cross-stitching the top in the 
same dull green, with a cord around the edge ; 
and with another piece still left have made a 
handy bag, with an initial embroidered on the 
front and draw-strings of a small green cord. 
It looks very rich, not at all like common 
burlap. ; 


What a lucky chap that young husband is 
to have such a clever little wife! And now, 
good-by—the managing editor is clamoring 
for copy, and this article is due, so time 
forbids more news at present. 


Love to everybody from DOLLY. 



























We Wish to Send 
You a Free Sample 
Bottle of Thy-ca-lol 


The delightful anti- 
septic for the hygiene 
and comfort of the 
mouth and teeth alone. 


Its great sale to-day 
is due exclusively to the 
recommendation of 
dentists who have found 
it to be the only true and 
efficient mouth antiseptic. 


Thy-ca-lol 


cleans the teeth— yes, but far 
greater in service, it cleans and 
refreshes the entire mouth, leav- 
ing a delightful tingle and sense 
of cleanly comfort which powders, 
pastes and soapy, perfumed denti- 
frices cannot impart. Try a 
Thy-ca-lol mouth bath and you will 
experience a new sensation which 
we believe you will never want to 
give up—that’s why we ask you to 
send for the free sample. 





How to Enjoy a 
Thy-ca-lol Mouth Bath: 


Put ten to twenty drops of concentrated 
Thy-ca-lol in a little water — use part 
on the brush in the regular way — 
bathe the mouth with what is left. Per- 
fect antiseptic cleanliness is the result. 
Every unpleasant taste and odor is 
destroyed and you have found a 


new friend in Thy-ca-lol. i 











May We Send 
the Sample ? 


Perhaps you would pre- 
fer to buy a regular 
bottle. Thy-ca-lol 

isforsalebymany 4 
dealers — possi- y 
bly yours may {| 
not have it. Zz- 

sist that he get 

it. The whole- 
sale druggist will 
supply him promptly 
—tell him you know this. 


Price 25c. (traveler's size); 50c. ‘ \ 
(regular size) and $1.00 (house-— 


hold size). Dollar size contains | / 





. 7 
three times as much as the fifty- y 
cent size. If your dealer will not 
supply you, we will send either 
size, prepaid, upon receipt of 
: ; Elwin 
price. Fill out the coupon Laborator 
110 Main St 


or send the same informa- 
tion on a postal to-day. 


The Elwin 


Laboratory 


110 Main Street 
Poughkeepsie 
N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

I have never used 

Thy-ca-lol. Please 

send me a sainple bottle 
to try and your book. 


Name......... 
(Mr., Mrs. 


NE ae 


Dealer's name............... ‘ 


Address 





Dealer sell Thy-ca-lol now. 


DOES 
DOES NOT 
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Some New Games for College Girls 


By Emmett Dunn Angell 


Instructor in Gymnastics, University of Wisconsin; and Instructor in Games, Harvard Summer School, 1902-1903; Yale Surnmer School, 1905. 


Photographs by Professor George H. Hudson and Dr. J. C. Elsom 




































































































































































CAT AND MOUSE 


In Cat and Mouse a circle is 
formed, and a player stands 
within as the mouse; another 
player—the cat—stands out- 
side. The object of the game 
is for the cat fo catch the mouse. 
The circle assists the mouse by 
letting her out of the circle at 
any time, but the cat is hin- 
dered as much as possible— 
tightly-clasped hands forming 
the obstacle. When the game 
is well learned much interest 
can be added by having two 
cats and one mouse. 


SNATCH THE HAND- 
KERCHIEF 


The two squads stand fifty feet 
apart, and on an Indian club half- 
way between is placed a hand- 
kerchief. At the word ‘‘Go’’ a 
player from each line runs out, 
to snatch the handkerchief and 
get back without being tagged 
by the other. If she succeeds 
her opponent becomes her pris- 
oner. If tagged she herself 
becomes the prisoner. The girl 
who fails to get the handker- 
chief and fails to catch the one 
who did becomes prisoner. 


MEDICINE BALL TAG 


A “medicine ball’’ is made 
with either a leather or a canvas 
cover, and stuffed with cotton 
to weigh from three to twelve 
pounds. One of the players is 
selected to be ‘‘tagger’’ and 
another carries the ball. The 
‘‘tagger’’ tries to touch the 
ball, and when it is touched the 
player in whose hand it was last 
is “‘it.’? Players can run carry- 
ing the ball, or save themselves 
by throwing the ball to another 
player. The ball should be 
constantly changing hands. 


CIRCLE BALL 


This is one of the most popular 
of recreative games for college 
men or women. A circle is 
formed and one of the players 
stands inside. The players 
throw a light ‘‘ medicine ball’’ 
or basket ball from one to an- 
other. The one in the centre 
tries to intercept the ball, or 
make one of the players drop 
it. If a player muffs the ball 
he becomes ‘‘it,’’ or if the 
player in the centre blocks a 
throw, or catches a ball, the 
thrower becomes ‘‘it.’’ 


JUMP THE ROPE 


The players clasp hands in a 
circle. One of them stands in 
the centre and swings a rope, 
to the end of which is attached 
a small weight. Each player 
must jump over the rope as it 
approaches. When a player 
misjudges and is struck by the 
rope he drops out of the circle. 
The one in the centre makes the 
jumping faster and harder by 
increasing the speed of the rope 
and by raising it higher. The 
game is laughable and gives a 
lot of recreation. 


HUMAN BURDEN RACE 


This is a most amusing varia- 
tion of the old-fashioned potato 
race. The players are divided 
into two equal squads, and stand 
facing each other on parallel 
lines about thirty feet apart. A 
player from each squad goes to 
the opposite line, and at the 
signal ‘‘Go’’ runs across the 
space, picks up a member of her 
team, carries her back to the 
line, and then returns for an- 
other girl. The player first 
carrying all of her squad across 
the space wins the game. 




















Lapies Warcues 


Each one a little 
gem of artistic 
beauty and a thou- 
sand styles and de- 
signs to choose 
from. 

Guaranteed by 
the makers to keep 
perfect time all the 
time. 

Accuracy, dain- 
tiness and elegance 
(a combination 
rare in a lady's 
watch) are assured 
to purchasers of 
the New England. 
Ask your jeweler 
to show you the 
“New England 
trays.”’ 


Sold everywhere 
from $5 to $36 


The New England Blue 
Book ( Edition C) of Ladies’ 
Watches and the New Eng- 
land Red Book ( Edition D) 
of Men’s Watches fully 
illustrate the entire line. 
Write today for the Book 

you wish, to 


The New England 
Watch Company 


37-39 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Autumn Church Entertainments 


Arranged for Young People’s Societies 


by Theresa H. Wolcott 
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For Hallowe’en Night 

ACH line of the invitations to this enter- 

r tainment and the posters advertising it 
should be written backward, in order 
to arouse curiosity and give a wonted air of 
mystery to the occasion. 
March —* Tam o’Shanter.”’ 
Recitation — ‘‘ October's Party.” 
Shadow Pictures—Witches ride broomsticks and 
**sweep the cobwebs from the sky.” 

Reading — ‘‘ Famous Ghosts,” by Carolyn Wells. 


The Goblin Parade — Parts taken by boys. 
lights thrown on platform. 


Colored 


Recitation —‘‘An’ the Gobble-uns ’Il Git You ef You 
Don’t Watch Out,’’ by James Whitcomb Riley. 


Spook March — By several young ladies. 


Recitation —“‘At Candle-Lightin’ Time,” by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. Platform settee tty by 
candles. ‘ 

Piano Solo—‘‘At the Nut Harvest”: picturing 


Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden.”’ 
Reading —‘‘ Mabel Martin, the Witch’s Daughter,” 
by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Chorus—‘“ For Auld Lang Syne.” & 
As this evening is generally given over to 
jollity it would make a good social time to 
close the entertainment informally and dis- 
tribute fortune balls. 


For Thankssiving Night 
Hymn—‘‘Come, Ye Thankful 
Henry Alford, to the tune “ 


People, Come,” by 

St. George.” 

Recitation — ‘‘ The Birth of Our Thanksgiving Day.”’ 

Monologue —‘‘ The First Thanksgiving,’’ by Pauline 
A. Bristow, adapted from ‘‘ Standish of Standish." 
The scene is ina New England kitchen. 

Chorus —“‘ Heigh Ho! for Thanksgiving Day.” 

Recitation —* Thanksgiving Philosophy,” fora child. 


Recitation and Song —* 
children. 


The Spellers,” for twelve 


Recitation—‘A Thanksgiving’: Lucy Larcom’s 
poem of thanksgiving for the blessings and beauty 
of life. 

: based on 

The Pilgrims 


Tableau —“ Pilgrims Going to Church”’ 
Boughton’s picture by that name. 
sing the “ Pilgrims’ Doxology.”’ 

Chorus —‘ Oh! Bounteous God.”’ 


Love Scenes and Songs 


Pantomimed Song —‘‘ Comin’ Thro’ the. Rye.” 


Recitation —*‘ The Engineer’s Making Love: Court- 
ing on the Rail,’’ by Robert J. Burdette. 

“The Drama of the Doctor’s Window,” by Austin 
Dobson: three juvenile tableaux vivant. 

Reading —‘‘ Dora’’: the love scene from ‘ David 
Copperfield.” 

Recitation—‘“‘ The Courtin’,”’ by James Russell 


Lowell: the story of a Yankee courtship. 
Musical Recitation —‘“ " by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. 
Tableau —* 
painting. 


The Doorstep, 
The Huguenot Lover,’’ from Millais’s 


Reading — Millais’s ‘‘ Huguenots”’: a pathetic love 
story of the eve of St. Bartholomew. 


Solo —‘‘ Ben Bolt.” 


When Uncle Sam Entertains 


NCLE SAM, as .master of ceremonies, 

calls for speeches and songs from each 
section of the country, and says that there 
will be some pictures and stories of the days 
of long ago. 


New ENGLAND 
Song —‘‘ The Landing of the Pilgrims,”’ by Felicia 
D. Hemanis. 

Reading —‘‘ The Pilgrims”’: Chauncey 
tribute to the New England fathers. 
Tableau—‘ John Alden and Priscilla Mullen” 
based on the painting in which Priscilla sits at her 

wheel. 


Depew’'s 


Piano Solo —“‘ Spinning Song,’’ by Mendelssohn. 
New YorK 
Reading —* The Ride of Ichabod Crane’’: Wash- 
ington Irving’s thrilling story of the schoolmas- 
ter’s midnight ride. 
Tableau and Reading —“ Rip Van Winkle.” 
THE SOUTH 
Quartette—‘‘ Old Folks at Home.” 
Recitation — ‘‘ Kentucky Philosophy: 
million Story.”’ 
Banjo Solo —‘‘ My Old Kentucky Home.” 
THE WEST AND NORTHWEST 
Reading —‘‘ Ramona’s Betrothal,’’ by Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 


The Water- 


Selections from 
tableaux. 


Chorus —“ America.’’ 


Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha,”’ with 





The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 


HIS entertainment for little folks requires 
one large girl and twelve small children. 

The mother wears a print house-dress and a 
white apron. The children are dressed in 
different costumes — Kate Greenaway, sacque 
aprons, overalls, kilts, sunbonnets, and so on. 

An essential part of the platform scene is 
the shoe, which can be made from goods- 
boxes placed as shown below. All openings 
should be curtained. Brick-colored building- 
paper chalked off to represent bricks covers 
the structure. A picket fence may partially in- 
close the yard around the shoe-house and a row 
of trees may be arranged along the rear of the 
stage. Chairs and stepladders are placed back 
of the shoe so that the children can climb in. 

The pianist strikes a chord and the curtain 
rises. The music continues and the mother 
appears. She comes slowly forward, shaking 
a feather-duster. She stops near the fence and 
shakes her head wearily. The children sud- 
denly appear from around the shoe and run to 
her; she shakes her finger at them, and they 
say in unison: 

“ There was an old woman who lived in a shoe.” 

She answers them with: 


‘“*She had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do.” 





the 


The mother then goes behind the shoe; 
children join hands and circle about. 
mother comes out from 
a dustpan. 


The 
shoe 


behind the 


with a broom and She 








shakes her finger at the children and 
drop down on the floor very quietly. The 
mother goes behind the shoe. Boys begin 
to play leap-frog and girls play ‘‘drop-the- 
handkerchief.’’ The mother puts her head 
out of a window and waves a white dusting- 
cloth at the children. They sit down quietly. 

The mother disappears, and the boys “* toot’’ 
as though blowing horns. The girls go to the 
front of the house, and two of them, finding 
chalk on the ground, begin playing ‘* Tit-tat- 
to’’ onthe house. They mark the ‘‘ Old Cat”’ 
and name columns and begin playing. The 
other girls stand around watching the game 
until there is a dispute over the results. 

The mother appears with a pail and a cloth 
inherhand. Shesetsthe pail down and wipes 
off the chalk marks, and leads the two of- 
fenders off by the ears, both with fists in-eyes. 
The rest of the girls follow, the littlest one 
carrying the pail. The boys stop tooting to 
watch the fray, but when all the girls are gone 
they break out again, this time keeping time 
to the music with their fists, and shouting 
‘* Boom, boom.’’ The mother comes to the 
door toward the front of the shoe and beckons 
to the boys. They run around both sides of 
the house. (Curtain. ) 

Curtain rises, showing only the stage set- 
tings. The mother appears and stands near 
the fence. The children’s heads suddenly 
show at the doors and windows, one from the 
chimney, and one from the toe of the shoe. 

The mother waves her hand to the children 
and they disappear. She goes behind the 
house and the children run out and sit in a 
circle. Each one has a napkin under the chin, 
and a bowl and spoon. They eat, but soon 
begin teasing each other. 

The mother comes out with a slipper in 
her hand. She sends the children in and 
they gounwillingly. The mother goes around 
the house, and soon the unmistakable sounds 
of whipping are heard. (Curtain. ) 

Curtain rises and the mother comes out 
into the yard. She recites: 

“She gave them some broth without any bread.” 


they 


Children’s heads appear from all parts of 
the shoe, and they shout: 


“She whipped them all soundly and sent them 
to bed.” 


Mother turns and holds up hands in sur- 
prise. (Curtain. ) 
— HARRIETTE WILBUR 


An Evening of Travel 


HE tickets should be ordinary baggage- 

tags reading: ‘‘ The object of this informal 
entertainment is to cultivate cordial relations 
with each other. Please wear this ticket-tag 
with your name written thereon and travel 
with a friend to church on the date given 
above. The journey will be in thought to 
foreign lands.”’ 





Piano Solo —“‘ The Sailor’s Hornpipe.” 


“A Half-Hour on the Ship’s Deck”’: 
ment by the sailors, including: 


Choruses —‘‘ Nancy Lee. 
“A Life on the Ocean Wave.” 


Recitation —" 


” 


The Demon Ship.”’ 
Glee—‘‘When Billows are Rocking,”’ 
Geibel. 
Recitations —‘‘ Dawn on the Irish Coast,’ by Joln 
Locke. 
‘* The Broken Pitcher.”’ 


,”’ by Mark Twain. 
Recitation —‘‘ Dear Old London,”’ by Eugene Field. 
Quartette —‘‘ My Own Native Land.”’ 


by Adam 


Reading —‘‘ Our Guide in Genoa 


Patriotism in Song and Verse 


March Song —"‘ Uncle Sammy.” 


Drill —‘* The Red, White and Blue,” for any number 
of boys and girls. 


“* The New Version of a Certain Historical Dialogue”’ 
A story of George Washington and his father, by 
Robert J. Burdette. Colonial costumes. Scene in 
garden. 


Reading—‘‘ The Man Without a Country,” by Edward 
Everett Hale. 


Tenor Solo —“* My Own United States.”’ 
Flag Presentation by Veteran. 


Recitation —‘ The 
Rodman Drake. 


Chorus —"‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


March—‘“‘Stars and 
Philip Sousa. 


American Flag,’”’ by Joseph 


Stripes Forever,” 


by John 


“Old-Time” Favorites 
(A Money-Maker for a Building Fund) 


HE platform should be arranged to look 

like an unfinished schoolroom by parti- 
tions of rough boards. Place branches and 
flowers about to give the room a rural ap- 
pearance, and have the light come from 
ordinary lanterns hung from the rafters. The 
scholars should be in the country costume of 
years ago. 

Roll Call of fictitious names, each one responding 
with a saying from Poor Richard’s Almanac or any 
other saying yellow with age. 

A Spelling Match is next in order. 

Recitation —‘‘ The Schoolmaster’s Guests,’’ by Will 
Carleton, illustrated in pantomime as the reading 
proceeds. 

Patience Barlow and Philander Tomlinson are 
appointed to collect, at this stage of the program, 
an assessmeiut of twenty-five cents from each 
person present for the fund to finish the school- 


house. 
Curtain 


Two old ballads —“‘ Annie Laurie.” 
“Robin Adair.”’ 
“Reuben and Rachel’’ Drill and 
three girls and three boys. 
ing twenty minutes. 


Tableaux: For 
To occupy the remain- 


The entertainment closes informally in a 
‘ recess ’’ of indefinite length, with a luncheon 
of gingerbread and apples. 


A Short Religious Program 
Solo —“‘Abide with Me,” illustrated by poses. 
Reading —‘‘ The Bible Legend of the Wissahickon.” 


Tableaux and Reading—‘“ The Parable of the Ten | 


Virgins,’ and Tennyson’s hymn, “‘ Late, Late,” etc. 
Song and Recitation—‘‘ Rock of Ages”’ 


means at different times in life. 
Recitation —“‘ Palestine,’ by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Solo —‘' My Ain Countrie.”’ 


For and With the Children 


Recitation —‘“‘ The Children’s Hour,” by 


Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Henry 


Lullaby — Schumann’s “ Slumber Song.”’ 
Girls—A half-hour with 
Grandma Land.” 
,0ys —‘ The Postman’s Drill and Song.”’ 
Recitations — ‘A Boy’s Mother,’’ by James Whitcomb 
Riley. 
““My Shadow,” "by Robert 
Stevenson. 
“The Night Wind,” by Eugene Field. 
Song and Chorus —‘ Whistling Farmer Boy.” 
“A Good-Night Exercise.” 


Louis 





These programs have been prepared to meet requests for social entertainments to be given by young people’s church 


societies. 


They are made up from published material, and each number has been selected with a view to its performance by 


amateur home talent. If you do not know where to find the selections mentioned, or the needed directions for their presenta- 
tion, write to the compiler of the programs, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope, 
and full information concerning them will be given. 


An entertain- | 


: What it 





‘Little Grandmas in 








Black 


Cat Hosiery 


For Boys and Girls 
Men and Women 


The difference between 
Black Cat Hosiery and the 
other kind exactly the 
difference between the best of 
anything, and the rest. 

Black Cat Hose wear well— 
because of the quality of the 
‘yarn, the quality of the dye 
and the quality of the work- 
manship that goes into them. 


1S 


Style No. 15 for boys—triple 


knees — double heels and toes— 
regular ‘‘leather stockings,” 
only 25 cents. 


Style No. 10 for girls —\ichter 
than No. 15 but exceedingly firm 
and durable. only 25 cents. 


Black 
Cat Hosiery 


is sold by all leading deal- 
ers at very popular prices, 
under a positive guarantee 
of absolute satisfaction. 


If your dealer does not have 
Black Cat Hosiery in stock, 
send us your order stating size 
and enclosing price of hose 
desired. We pay delivery 
charges. Catalogue free. 


Chicago-Kenosha 
Hosiery Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Some Good Church Suppers 


Managing a Supper 





(f 
ANY ex- | 
cellent 
church 


suppers have 
UL ~, been spoiled in 
w= the serving 
through the in- 
attention of the pretty wait- 
resses; one guest will get coffee, 
but no sugar or cream; another 
will have butter, but no bread. 
A hungry man once said after 
such an occasion: ‘‘It was a 
good enough supper, but was 
too much like a Chinese puzzle 
— it took me two hours to get 
all the parts together.’’ Poor 
service comes from bad man- 
agement. 
The church society of Kala- 














a a a pot etl el ol 


If there is to be a 
sale of fancy-work in connection 
with the supper this booth may 
represent in miniature the ker 
mess inaugurated by these early 
settlers of Manhattan and their 


| colonists 


cookies and crullers; all kinds 
of pastry, preserves and pickles 
also find place at this booth. 
Roasted turkey “ daintily 
trussed up, and, peradventure, 
a necklace of savory sausages,’’ 
has its place on the menu. 

In the California section 
Spanish-American costumes, 
decorations and dishes give a 
picturesque motif. The menu 
may consist of tamales, chile 

















mazoo, Michigan, whose pretty 

dining-room is shown here, is equipped with 
its own stoves, dishes, silver and linen, and 
its suppers are served for their social benefit 
rather than for money. Every woman at- 
tending the church has her name enrolled 
on one of nine lists into which the parish 
is divided by the old-time spelling-match 
method of ‘‘choosing around.’’ She con- 
tributes one dollar and a half when her circle 
serves, once a year, and is not expected to 
contribute again during the year. A caterer 
is engaged for these suppers and no begging 
is done. One gentleman of the pe is 
appointed to seat guests and pay attention to 
strangers. The oldest ladies of the circle are 
seated at a daintily-appointed centre-table to 
pour coffee. Supper tickets are sold in the 
hall, and there are three sets, red, green 
and yellow — enough of each to fill the dining- 
room once. First come are first served. 
Many times there are guests to fill the room 
twice when supper is announced, but only 
red tickets are accepted until the tables are 
filled, then green, then yellow; by this 
method all confusion is avoided. A “‘ re- 
serve fund’’ is raised by an entertainment 
at the close of the supper, to which a small 
admittance fee is charged. The diners like 
the diversion of an entertainment to complete 
the evening. 


A Potato Supper 


gp genie but novel, 
is this supper where only 
potatoes are served. Cutthe 
menu cards from light-brown 
cardboard, shaping them like 
potatoes. On one end tie with brown silk 
floss a string of miniature potatoes which can 
be obtained in the fall from the cinnamon 
vine. On one side give the menu. 









_, os +o 


POTATOES AUGRATIN 5¢ * 


On the other side write the invitation: 


Come to the parsonage one and all; 

We'll serve potatoes large and small. 

Serve them cooked to please each one, 

Or sell them by bushel, peck or ton. 

For a nickel a plate of potatoes you'll buy, 

For two nickels coffee and biscuit you try. 

Bring your nickels on the day we name, 

And see if you won’t be glad you came!” 
Candelabra and potted palms will answer 

for decorations. Place small tables in the 

dining-room and the library. In the centre 

of each table set a single candlestick and at 

each place a raw potato flattened underneath 

and hollowed out on top to hold a tiny candle. 

Relishes may be served with the supper, but 

the novelty of the affair lies in the menu. 


When Autumn Turns the Leaves 


UTUMN decorations give us 
one of the prettiest suppers 
imaginable, with their rich red, 
brown and orange tints. Set 
the tables together to form three 
sides of a hollow square. At 
each end, at the corners, and 
at several points between, place diagonally 
large hoops blocked to stand upright. Start- 





ing at one corner twine a garland of autumn , 


leaves around the first hoop, then trail it 
along the table to the next hoop, and so on. 
Suspend a large apple by red ribbon from the 
top of each hoop, and use red apples as 
candlesticks, on mats of the leaves. Bank 
branches of leaves in the centre of the hollow 
square, and knotted in twine festoon the leaves 
from the ceiling and twine them around pil- 
lars. The lights should also be shaded with 
the leaves. A few yellow chrysanthemums 
will add to the color effect, “and lighted 
Japanese lanterns will make the whole scene 
prettier. 

The tickets should be in the shape of 
autumn leaves, of yellow cardboard printed 
in red. These could also serve as menu card 
souvenirs if so printed. The napkins should 
bear autumn-leaf designs. 

For the supper, either a New England 
menu or corn menu, both given on this page, 
would be appropriate. 


Three Little Supper Ideas 


N APPLE supper is a pleas- 
ing variation in the fall. 
Serve lamb chops, rolls, apple- 
butter or apple-sauce, Waldorf 
salad, baked apples and cream, 
crab-apple jelly tarts and coffee. 
For decoration use apple boughs with paper 
blossoms, and have a guessing contest on 
different varieties of apples. 

For a Zone Supper divide the dining-room 
into three sections, representing the Torrid, 
Temperate and Frigid Zones. Decorate the 
Torrid Zone section with all kinds of 
brilliant-colored flowers, and have canaries 
in cages hung about the room. Everything 
served there—soup, meats and so on— 
should be extremely hot. Separated by a 
curtain is the Temperate Zone, where the 
salad course is served by young girls in 
white. This room is decorated in green and 
white, with pink and white flowers, and leafy 
branches. Inthe Frigid Zone, ice and cotton- 
batting snow abound, and ice cream is served 
by men dressed in fur. 

A ‘‘ Hunter’s Feast’’ was the kind of sup- 
per on which the clever members of a church 
in North Georgia cleared $238. The menu 
consisted chiefly of rabbit, squirrel and ’ pos- 
sum, with all the other good things that 
usually accompany those meats. The room 
was arranged to give the appearance of the 
woods, and the young women who served 
were dressed in canvas hunting-costumes. 


A Supper for the Children 
OTHERS with young chil- 
dren always find it hard to 
attend church suppers or to enjoy 
them if they do attend. One 
church helps these mothers by 
arranging a low table and pri- 
mary-class chairs in a separate 
room for the little ones, where a 
very simple supper is served. 

In planning the menu for this table select 
dishes that can be prepared at home, such 
as chicken sandwiches, stewed prunes and 
cornstarch, with milk to drink. Mould the 
cornstarch in fancy forms with preserved 
strawberries or cherries on top. Use red 
candles without shades. 

The result of the children’s table will be 
more money in the treasury, gratified parents, 
happy children, and a new feature for the 
church supper. 








Uncle Sam’s Supper 


——— HIS plan purposely omits elabo- 

tately-set tables, aiming, rather, 
to have the accessories picturesque. 
Each booth represents a different 
section of our country, and is in 
charge of a general manager who 
plans the decorations, appoints her helpers, 
and prepares to serve a supper in lunch- 
counter style. Each guest pays a small fee 
at the entrance to the room, and this covers 
also the cost of admission to an entertain- 
ment later in the evening. At each section 
tickets may be sold entitling one to the supper 
served withip ; or, if the viands are served a 
la carte, only what is ordered is paid for. 

Uncle Sam should appear in costume. 
Select a man for this part who is of the right 
build physically, and who is also a good 
talker. He welcomes all comers with beam- 
ing hospitality and boastfully points out the 
peculiar merits of each section. 

The New England section is graced by 
women in Puritan caps and aprons, who dis- 
pense baked beans, brown bread, boiled 
dinner, doughnuts, pumpkin pie and coffee. 
The rudely-improvised counter is made 
attractive by spotless white muslin being 
stretched across the front. The use of a 
number of small tablecloths on the top of the 
counter facilitates the changing of the cloths 
without disturbing the general arrangement. 

The Southern section has a typical cook in 
neat cotton gown and gay turban to bake 
pancakes, corn-pone and other famous hot 
breads. Characteristic Southern dishes are 
chicken gumbo, the Creole dish jambalaya, 
rice with vegetables, pilou; for dessert, cara- 
mel pudding with whipped cream, or fritters 
and syrup. 

Ahother distinctive section of our country 
centres in New York, and the attendants 
at this booth wear the costume of the 
Netherlands, copied from pictures of the early 








con carne, grape-juice, nut 
sandwiches and olives. The 
young people may have a separate stand here 
for the sale of fresh and candied fruits, figs, 
raisins, oranges, lemons, and so on. 

A place is also provided for Uncle Sam’s 
peanut and popcorn booth. On the opposite 
page a program for the entertainment to 
follow is given. 


A Geographical Menu 
ECORATE 
small 


tables with 
reproductions 


the 
paper 


flags. The attendants should be 
in national costumes. 





Domains of the “ Sick Man of Europe’’—TurkKEy. 

Warm friends of Ireland reduced to subjection — 
MASHED POTATOES. 

Small bodies surrounded by water, just off Cape 
Cod — CRANBERRY SAUCE. 

A contribution from the capital of Austria —VIENNA 
ROLLs. 

A European country (Greece) in most palatable 
form — BUTTER. 

A cosmopolitan group — ASSORTED CAKES. 

A direct importation from Chile— Ick CREAM. 

A native of Brazil— COFFEE. 


Where a Good Laugh Helps 


INCE laughter is 
said to promote di- 
gestion, the jollity of 
the social features of 


been planned to coun- 
teract the possible ill effects of too much pie. 
Prepare souvenirs from paper pie plates 


cut in three-cornered pieces, tie two of these | 
pieces together, fastening the ‘“‘ crust ’’ edges | 


with baby ribbon. Decorate the upper piece 
with a picture of any fruit or fowl used in 
pie-making; a pasted picture will answer 
nicely for this. 


pie made from the fruit or fowl represented 
on his paper pie souvenir. These souvenirs 
are numbered and when collected the recipes 


good wives. The cookery of | 
the period should be repre- 
sented by oly koecks, izer 


| 
| 
| 


(home manufactured) of national | 


this supper may have | 


Each gentleman is required 
to write on the under piece the recipe for a | 


should be read for the supposed edification of | 


those present. 
making in pantomime, for example: the one 
getting a chicken souvenir represents the 
killing of the chicken, the picking, boiling, 
lifting of the kettle, mixing and rolling crust, 
and soon. In fruit pies, the picking of the 
fruit is shown. 

The supper consists of oyster pie, chicken 
pie, meat pie, rolls, celery, coffee, mince and 
pumpkin pie. 

Here is an invitation form: 


““ We've baked the pies you all like best 
And are willing now to stand the test; 
‘ The proof of the pudding is in the eating,’ 
And the pies we serve there is no beating. 


“So we hope you'll every one come ’round 
And eat the best pies ever browned ; 
And while the church folks fill their till, 
You also the inner man may fill.’’ 


A Corn Feast 


FORM of social entertain- 

ment particularly good for 
a church affair in the fall is a 
corn supper. Quantities of 
tall corn-stalks and ears of 
corn may be used 
advantage in decorating the 
room where the tables are arranged. A por- 
tion of the room may be set apart for those 





The ladies act their pie- | 


to good | 


who serve by erecting a cornstalk partition | 


made by standing the stalks upright between 
wires. Another unique idea is to 
portiéres of popcorn strings, similar to the 
Japanese bead curtains. All lights should 
be shaded in corn color. Brass candlesticks, 
with yellow candles and yellow shades, are 
just the things for such an occasion. If there 
are several chandeliers in the room place the 
tables beneath them and suspend strings of 
popcorn from the chandeliers to the corners 
and sides of the tables, and underneath the 
chandeliers hang clusters of popcorn balls 
tied with yellow ribbon. A centrepiece of 
oranges will carry out the color scheme, or 
large platters. or fancy baskets heaped with 
the popcorn balls may be placed on the tables. 
An odd menu card is made by pressing flat 
a piece of dried husk and printing the menu 
thereon by means of a rubber handstamp, 
which is quite inexpensive. 
The following menu may be served: 


Thin Slices of Cold Corned Beef 
Hot Corn Bread 
Corn Oysters Olives Corn Salad 
Gold Cake Coffee 


have | 



















With You soup 


making is mere- 
ly an incident in 
housekeeping. 


With Us soup 


making is our 
daily, hourly 
business. 


You have to buy, 
blend, boil, fret 


over it. 


We attend to all 
that for you. 


There is enough 
for the average 
family in one can of 


Pure, savory and deli- 
cious; equal to the high- 
est grade of homemade 
soups; costs but a dime 
and is prepared in a 
minute. 


“*Just add a can of 


hot water and serve’’ 





Joseph Campbell Co. 


32-52 
Front Street 


CAMDEN 





Polly put the 

kettle on, 
We need a 
little 
heat, 


To give them all 
a treat. 
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CZEMA is a very 
common skin 
disorder among 

infants and young 
children, and a most 
annoying one for baby, 
mother and doctor. 
Frequently a great 
deal of time and pa- 
tience are required to 
cure this trouble. Children inherit 
a tendency to eczema, or it mgy be caused by 
improper food, or from some form of external 
irritation, such as a discharge from a run- 
ning ear, unclean clothing or that which is 
very stiffly starched. 

There are many different forms of eczema. 
Some of the best-known and most common 
ones are often spoken of by the laity as 
‘ weeping eczema,’’ ** scaly eczema,’’ ** milk 
crust’’ and ‘“‘ saltrheum.’’ There is usually 
a great deal of itching and burning, the child 
insisting upon scratching to such an extent 
that healing the affected part is almost impos- 
sible, for as soon as it is beginning to heal 
the work of weeks will perhaps be undone by 
the baby in a few minutes; therefore, when 
treating eczema, the prevention of scratching 
is one of the most important considerations. 


often 


General Precautions in Eczema Cases 


CHILD with eczema should be treated 
by a good physician who can examine 
him and prescribe the correct kind of oint- 
ment for the special form of the disease that 
the infant happens to have, but the general 
care of the baby, the preventing of scratching 
and the method of applying the ointments are 
often left to the mother, and it is especially 
about these points that I hope to assist her. 
One of the favorite seats of eczema is 
hehind the baby’s ear near to the place where 
it joins the head; this will often become 
caked with a crust or pus, and so the two sur- 
faces constantly irritate each other by rubbing 
together. The crust should be very gently 
soaked off with olive oil, then the ointment 
prescribed by the doctor should be spread 
with a knife on a very soft piece of old linen 
(just as you would butter a piece of bread) 
aud placed on the affected part in such a 
manner that the two sore surfaces cannot rub 
together; this piece of linen may be kept in 
place by a thin gauze bandage, or by a tightly- 
fitting thin muslin cap. The dressing should 
be changed at least twice a day or oftener. 


Wearing a Mask Often Helps the Cure 


HEN the eczema is on the cheeks, fore- 

head or chin, and the baby constantly 
rubs off the ointment when it is applied, it 
will be necessary to put on a mask for a time 
at least. This mask should be made of soft 
but rather heavy linen, or, in cool weather, 
of Canton flannel, and it will serve to hold in 
place the “‘ buttered’’ pieces of linen, which 
should always be worn underneath. It alse 
serves partially to exclude the air, as is often 
desirable in these cases. To make the mask 
the mother should first take a piece of tissue- 
paper and trace the position of the baby’s 
eyes, nose and mouth, and cut out holes evenly 
in these places; she should then place the 
paper on the Canton flannel or linen and cut 
out the holes in this. The linen should be 
broad enough to reach well up on the baby’s 
forehead and underneath his chin, and long 
enough to reach completely around his head 
and face and allow a lap besides. The holes 
for the features should then be cut out in the 
centre of this piece of cloth and the edges 
buttonhole-stitched. The ends of it should 
be divided into three equal parts and cut 
toward the centre of the mask to within about 
two inches of the end of the hole for the 
mouth. This is often called a ‘‘ six-tailed 
bandage mask,’’ and when it is put on the 
ends or ‘‘ tails’’ are crossed in the back and 
fastened with very small safety-pins or basted 
at the sides of the child’s head. I have fre- 
quently seen cases of facial eczema, which 
have been treated with no improvement for 
months without a mask, heal in a few days 
when the mask has been used faithfully, sim- 
ply because the ointments ordered have then 
been kept in close contact with the parts and 
have had a chance to do their work effectually 
in place of constantly being rubbed off. 


Tying the Hands to Prevent Scratching 


O PREVENT scratching, mittens or small 
cotton bags may first be tried, but they 
are usually not very satisfactory, as the child 
simply rubs **- face with them and can do 
almost as muc. -arm as with his bare hand. 
Magazines or cardboard tied on to the arms so 
that the elbow cannot be bent, but which will 
let him still have the use of his hands to play 
with toys, are much more effectual, or cellu- 
loid sleeves may be bought for this purpose. 
As I said before, a doctor should be the 
one to decide the treatment in each case, but 
nearly every one agrees that water is bad for 
eczema and that olive oil should be used to 
keep the parts clean instead. The following 
ointment is very often ordered for eczema 
and frequently with good results: 


ED wis. stun auceterded eters 4 drachms 


Cr eadh Cidiereesen 6oarnens 4 drachms 
Salicylic acid ........... - . 20 grains 
PE Suekecnedvesendatany 2 ounces 


It should be applied as directed above. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


A Few Common 
Skin Disorders 
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C= should be 
unknown to chil- 
dren, and generally. 
are unknown when the 
shoes fit properly, but 
some mothers are fool- 
ish enough to allow 
their children to wear 





A change in the child’s diet is often neces- 
sary, oatmeal and foods containing much 
starch and sugar usually being especially bad 
for such cases; sometimes the food needs to 
be reduced in strength, and at other times 
strengthened; this, of course, depends upon 
what the baby is taking and on each indi- 
vidual case. * The bowels should be kept open 
once every day at least. It is better not to 
give medicines internally unless absolutely 
necessary, and the mother who tries patent 
‘*eczema cures’’ does very wrong, for in a 
great many cases she will completely upset 
the child’s stomach and so do a great deal 
more harm than good. 

The secret of successful treatment of babies 
and young children lies in the knowledge 
of proper diet, constant precautions, and exter- 
nal applications when necessary, using drugs 
administered internally as little as possible. 


How to Get Rid of Blackheads 


LTHOUGH this skin trouble is more fre- 
quently seen in older boys and girls, I 
have received a number of letters lately from 
JOURNAL mothers who say that their babies 
are troubled in this way. This is a disease 
of the little oil glands of the skin and is most 
often seen onthe face or upper part of the 
trunk. The little blackheads are usually 
about the size of a pin-head with a black tip 
which gives them their name; they are also 
sometimes called ‘“‘ flesh-worms.’’ Some- 
times they are caused by indigestion, consti- 
pation, lack of tone in the skin, or lack of 
care in cleanliness. 

Steaming the face is often very helpful in 
these cases. The baby may be held overa 
pitcher of steaming water or near a boiling 
teakettle, the mother placing her hand or face 
close to the baby’s so that there is no danger 
of the child’s being burned; after the steam- 
ing the little blackheads should be very 
gently pressed out, and then a sulphur oint- 
ment, or in mild cases cold cream, should be 
gently rubbed on. 

When the face is bathed it should be 
done with very hot water (as hot as the baby 
can bear without burning), and a very little 
Castile or pure French soap may be used on 
the wash-cloth and then rinsed off with fresh 
warm water. 

Any disorders of constipation or indigestion 
should be treated at the same time. 


Birthmarks Can Sometimes be Removed 


ANY children are born with some imper- 

fections of the skin which are usually 
called ‘‘ birthmarks.’’ If these marks are 
on a portion of the body where they will be 
covered by the clothing it is better to leave 
them alone. Sometimes as the child grows 
older they will disappear of their own accord, 
but when they show enough to mar the child’s 
beauty in any way some attempt should be 
made to remove or at least improve them. 
There is very little that the mother can do 
herself in these cases, but a good skin doctor 
will often be able to remeve the marks, at 
least partially, by means of an electric needle. 
Opinions differ as to when this should be 
done, but as the marks sometimes grow less 
of their own accord I prefer to wait until the 
child is at least one year old before using the 
needle, as it is rather a painful thing to do. 


A Good Remedy for Freckles 


HE chief liability to freckles is found 
among children with a fair, fine skin, 
especially those with red hair. As they grow 
older the freckles may become less _ notice- 
able, but often they persist for many years, 
coming out in large crops, especially in spring 
and summer as soon as the sun grows hot. 
They are not in any way harmful or to be 
considered as a disease, but mothers usually 
object to them and are anxious for a remedy. 
A very simple home remedy is to bathe 
the freckles two or three times a day with 
buttermilk, the lactic acid which the butter- 
milk contains helping to remove the upper 
layer of skin and do away with the deposit 
of pigment or ‘‘ freckles’’ underneath. If 
this is not strong enough one part of lactic 
acid to twenty of water will sometimes prove 
beneficial, but even when once removed 
freckles are apt to return. 


Anaemic Children Often Have Chilblains 


HILDREN living in the country and 
playing outdoors in the snow are fre- 
quently subject to chilblains, which are 
usually found on the toes, heels or fingers 
and are often very painful. They appear as 
little red, inflamed spots. Painting with 
iodine, rubbing with camphorated oil or using 
an ointment of twenty per cent. balsam of 
Peru usually helps. When they occur every 
winter a physician should be consulted as to 
the child’s general health, as this trouble often 
occurs in anemic children who need a special 
diet or some form of iron for a time. 





narrow-pointed shoes 
altogether too small for 
the feet, and as a natural result a corn will 
be found. The first thing toward cure is to 
remove the cause—that is, the shoe that has 
caused the corn to grow—and substitute 
broad-soled, well-fitting shoes without heels in 
place of the harmful kind. Very often this is 
all that is needed, but in some cases the foot 
may be soaked in hot water and then the corn 
carefully pared by the mother with a sharp 
knife, or it may be painted with a solution 
of one drachm of salicylic acid in one ounce 
of collodion. If it is very tender a small 
corn plaster may be worn which will avoid 
all pressure on the sore part. If the corn 
is situated between two toes a small piece 
of absorbent cotton should be placed between 
them to prevent their rubbing on one another, 
as this may delay the cure. 


OFAWN BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 





Questions and Answers on 
Bad Habits of Children 


A GRANDMOTHER says that ier grand- 
children have formed the bad habit of retiring 
late at night and rising late the next morning, 
making their breakfast and dinner come so 
near together that they have very little appe- 
tite for the latter, and that they also look pale, 
with dark rings under their eyes. She wants 
to know if I do not consider this a very bad 
plan of life for the children. 

Yes, most certainly I 
scarcely any real ‘‘ beauty sleep.’’ ‘‘ Early 
to bed and early to rise’’ is an excellent rule 
for all of us, but for growing children it is 
an absolute necessity if they are to develop 
into really strong men and women. Children 
under six years old should be tucked in bed 
always by seven o’clock, and even school- 
children should not be permitted to sit up after 
eight or eight-thirty. If the child is unfortu- 
nate enough to attend a school where much 
home study is enforced it is better for him to 
rise early in the morning, take a glass of milk 
and a piece of bread or cracker, then do his 
studying until the family breakfast hour, 
than it is to sit up late at night and sleep late 
in the morning. 


do, for they get 


Mrs. H. K. J. says her little girl seven years 
old has the bad habit of exaggeration, some- 
times to such a great extent that what she says 
is really untrue. She asks if the child will 
probably outgrow this habit or whether it 
should be broken now. 


While she will probably outgrow it, to 
some extent at least, it will be better to try 
to break it up now, but not by any severe 
punishment. She is old enough to be rea- 
soned with, and if you show her to what bad 
results this habit may lead, and correct her 
for a little while every time she makes an 
unusual or exaggerated statement, I think the 
habit will soon be broken. Do not forget 
that children are naturally very imaginative, 
and sometimes live in a little ‘‘ play world”’ 
of their own which we grown-up folk find it 
difficult to enter. 


Mrs. L. P. H. says: ‘‘ My little two-year-old 
boy has a bad habit of asking for a drink of 
water every few minutes when we are out. 
As the water in our city is not always as pure 
as it might be I have always boiled all his 
drinking water ; do you think I run much risk 
by letting him drink the water inthe parks or 
stores?”’ 


Yes, Idothink so. While the child should 
be given plenty of water it is not necessary 
that he should have it ** every few minutes.’’ 
It is probably simply a habit that makes him 
ask for it so frequently unless he has some 
sort of disease. Before you go out give him 
a drink; if you are to be gone over an hour 
take a small bottle of water that has been 
boiled and cooled and a little glass or cup, 
and when he seems really thirsty let him 
have a sip of this. A great deal of harm is 
done when grown people allow a young 
child to drink the water in parks, stores and 
railroad stations, and in so doing to use the 
same dirty cup that so many mouths have 
sipped from before the clean little lips of the 
child have touched it. 


A WorRIED MOTHER writes: ‘My four- 
year-old son has a habit of crying out in his 
sleep every night. Sometimes he makes so 
much noise that he wakes not only us but him- 
self as well. I am very careful about his diet 
and he has only a light supper at six o’clock. 
He is in bed by seven o’clock and asleep ten 
minutes later, so I cannot understand why he 
should be so restless during the night. Can 
you suggest any cause ?”’ 

One of two things is probably the cause of 
this boy’s restless nights: he either needs to 
be circumcised, orghe has enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids in his throat. If you had told 
me a little more about him I might have been 
better able to judge. I should advise you to 
have a reliable physician examine him and 
have the cause of the trouble removed if it is 
found, 



























Baby’s Health 
and Comfort 


demand better than ordinary 
flannels. We are clothing 
babies in every state in the 
Union — Canada —Alaska — 
Mexico—Cuba—Porto Rico 
— Hawaii Islands and the 
Philippines with 


Non-Nettle White Flannels 


lhey are the softest, finest flannels 
made—no burs, no coarse wools — 
nothing that will irritate the baby's 
delicate skin. Beware of imitations— 
all genuine Non-Nettle Flannels are 
Stamped “* Non-Nettle"’ every half yard 
on selvedge — and are sokl 
only by us. We sell 
them direct to 

mothers. 













‘They cost 
no more than 
other flannels. 
Don't buy until 
you have seen 
them and don't at- 
tempt to make baby's 
clothing without this case. 











This case 


‘ contains modern paper patterns for Baby's 
first wardrobe including accurate 
patterns for plain and fancy dresses, skirts and 
pinning blankets with the new band that fastens 

without buttons or pins; cloak; kimono; shirts 

without shoulder or armhole seams asi every 
wanted garment, with illustrated! inscructions } 
telling quantity of material nec:ed, etc. 


\ Send 25c mention this magazine and | 


we will send the Non-Nettle j 





Case containing complete modern pattern | 
9g outfit; sample book showing all qualities } 
\ of Non-Nettle Flannel; Samples of our } 
1 y Antiseptic, non-irritant Diaper and rubber | 
\ | sheeting, 90 special values in fine white j 
goods; large illustrated catalog showing i 
50 bargains in embroidered flannels. Many | 
complete ready-made infants’ outfits and | 
\ everything needed for both mother’s and ! 
\ baby's health and comfort. If you want 







| the best for your little one—send to us. 

\ If you do-not know about the Famous 
Non-Nettle Flannels we shall be pleased tu 
send you samples Free. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO. 


Established 1885 


> TOLEDO, OHIO 


Coward 


“Good Sense” 


Shoe 








The wrong shoe for achikl is one that gradually changes the 
shape of the boot by pressure. 
That’s distortion. 
The right shoe is the one that covers the foot smoothly, supports 
the arch of the foot, and leaves the shape as Nature made it. 
That’s a “ Coward.” 


For Men, Women and Children 


JAMES S.cCOWAR 268-274 Greenwich Street, near 


9 Warren 8t., New York City 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 








Strength for Baby 
and Grandmother 


there is plenty of nourish- 
ment of the right kind for 
both young and old in 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened 
Grandmother knows from 
experience that it is best for 
infants—furnishes the neces- 
sary elements that build solid 
flesh, dood bone and muscle. 
She has also found that it 
provides real nourishment in 
old age and is easily retained 

by the weakest stomach. 


Our book, * The Care of Babies”? should 
be read by every mother. Itis free with a 
large sample of Imperial Granum, Send 
your druggist’s name with your own, to 
Jno Carle & Sons, 153 Water St New York 

“Food: Its Relation to Health,”’ is the 
title of our free book on the importance of 
L proper diet for adults. Send for it. 
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NUMBER II 


OR a long time after Peter had left her 

Alice was greatly troubled over the 
Crown Jewels puzzle. It was so dif- 
ferent from any that she had ever seen 
before. She kept repeating the sign 
in re window, pausing after each word tosee 
if it had a double meaning. Suddenly she 
halted after saying ‘‘ Crown ”’ for the dozenth 
time. ‘‘ Now 1 have it!’’ she joyfully ex- 
claimed. She felt so much relieved and 
encouraged that she immediately set to work 
to figure out Humpty-Dumpty’s age, which 
she had not yet guessed, and to her immense 
delight she discovered it after only a little 
study. 

When Peter Puzzler called for her the next 
day and learned that she had solved all the 
puzzles he was amazed. 

‘*Your fastness at guessing puzzles is a 
great revolution to me,’’ he said, looking at 








her Alice felt 


admiringly. 
but could not help saying: 
‘I hope you won’t think me rude, but I 


complimented, 


ae) 


believe you mean ‘ 

‘““Do 1? Maybe I do, but my history 
teacher used to say revolution. That’s 
always the trouble when you go to school. 
You learn things wrong.”’ 

Here they were interrupted by the arrival 
of Humpty-Dumpty, who had come from the 
Charade Mill. 

‘* Here’s the latest charade,’’ he said, hand- 
ing Alice a sheet of paper on which she read 
the following: 

‘*Hickery, dickery, dock, 
A TWO ran up the clock; 
The clock struck ONE— 
The sale had just begun. 
TWO ONE the clock I meant, 
But, ah, my rash intent 
I find I must control, 
Since slender means MY WHOLE.” 


‘*Now,’’ said Humpty-Dumpty, “ all you 
have to do is to tell me what slender means, 
and I can guess it. Or, if you can’t tell me 
that, tell me what MY WHOLE means and 
I’1l tell you the answer,’’ which Alice thought 
very silly, but as she did not wish to offend 
Humpty-Dumpty she took the paper, and 
said: ‘* Thank you; I’ll think it over later.”’ 


revelation. 





Alice in Puzzleland: By Hector Rosenfeld 


Drawings by Thomas Mcllvaine 


‘What time is that?’’ asked 
Humpty-Dumpty. ‘‘ You know, it 
gets late early nowadays nights.’’ 

Alice was embarrassed how to 
reply when Peter Puzzler. said: 
‘Talking of time reminds me to 
show you one of our many clock 
puzzles,’’ at which they all started off. 


Presently they came to a large 
clock in front of a jeweler’s. 
‘* There,’’ said Peter; ‘‘can you 


tell what time it is?’’ 

Alice could not distinguish be- 
tween the minute and hour hands, as 
they were broken off so that they 
were of equal length. 

In one case she saw it might be half- 
past four, while if the minute and 
hour hands were reversed it would 
be some time between six and 
seven. She was just beginning to 
study the name on the dial, think- 
ing that it might give her some 
clew, when Humpty-Dumpty, who 
had been studying it, suddenly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Oh, that’s too easy for 
her, for if you change around the 
letters of the man’s name you can 
tell at once that it’s half-past four. 
I can make a better puzzle than 
that.’’ Whereupon he drew a pic- 
ture on his slate and handed it to 
Alice, saying: ‘‘ See if you can tell 
what time this is. I’ll see you 
then, for I have an appointment on 
the ball-field with Tweedle-dum 
and Tweedle-dee now,’’ and ie 
waddled away. 

‘* Now,’’ said Peter, while Alice 
was still working over Humpty- 
Dumpty’s clock, ‘‘I’m going to 
take you to the Petal Plucker. 
That is one of the most hardest 
puzzles that was ever instructed.’’ 

Alice winced to hear Peter make such 
dreadful mistakes, but she was afraid to cor- 
rect him lest she should hurt his feelings. So 
she merely said ‘‘ Indeed?’’ and walked with 
him until they came to a daisy field, where 
Alice saw an elderly lady, who, as she 
learned, had been pulling off daisy petals ever 
since she was a young girl to see if her sweet- 
heart loved her. 

**T should think she would have found out 
by this time,’’ remarked Alice. 

** So she would if she had just to pull them 
off. But first she must make out what all the 
petals spell. Then she must pull off one at a 
time, and after each time arrange the petals 
that are left so that they spell another word, 
and keep on until she has only one left, and 
that one must bea word itself. What are the 
eleven words?’’ 

Alice felt that she would need pencil and 
paper to work that out, but as Peter had none 
with him he suggested that they 
go and get some. 

“T’ll take you to Si Grumblet, 
the grocer who sells all sorts of 
things at funny prices. He’s a 
bully puzzle, too.’’ 

They had not gone very far 
before they came to a country 
store, in front of which sat 
a queer little old man. 

Before him on the 
porch was a table 
upon which 
were a number 
of large cards 
which he was letter- 
ing. Hewould stop after 
each one and rearrange some 
alphabet blocks that were in 
front of him. Then he would 
chuckle to himself and say: ‘‘ If they 
guess this my name won’t beSi Grumblet.”’ 

“Hello, Si! What’s the good word this 
week?’’ asked Peter. 

** Come inside and guess it if youcan. Or, 
perhaps your little friend here can tell us 


” 


what it is. Saying which he led Alice and 
Peter into the store, where they saw 
signs with prices on them. 

** Now, my young miss,’’ said the old man, 
‘the prices that you see here are fixed by the 
letters that are in the name of the article. I 
use ten letters to represent the figures, using 


many 


different letters each week. Last week I 
fooled ’em! I took my own name and used 
that: 

SI GRUMBLET 

12 34567890 


and charged 25 cents a pound for butter, 
because, you see, ‘ B’ was 7,‘ U’ was 5, ‘T’ 
was naught, ‘E’ wasgand ‘R’was4. That 
made 25 when you added them together. 
This week I changed my price-mark to a 

single word. 





(Si GRUMBLETS BAZAAR] 

















Now read those 
signs on the wall 
and tell me what 
would be the 
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The old man gave Alice pencil and paper, 
and she sat down at once to figure it out. In 
a few minutes she said: ‘I think the price of 
catnip-tea ought to be the same as for a pen 
and two boxes of paper.’’ 

When Si heard this he began to 
about so excitedly, exclaiming, 
hensibility! Intermeddlesomeness!! Inde- 
scribability!!! Disestablishmentarian- 
isin!!!!’’ that Alice thought it was not safe to 
remain, and left the store, while crazy Si be- 
gan pulling down all the signs, for Alice had 
discovered his secret. 

Peter was grinning from ear to ear and 
could not conceal the delightful satisfaction 
he felt at his coimpanion’s cleverness. He 
kept oncomplimenting her until she was really 
embarrassed. But to her relief she saw that 
they were coming to a ball- field, and, sure 


dance 
** Incompre- 


enough, there were Humpty-Dumpty, 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. Humpty- 
Dumpty was standing on the home plate, 


Tweedle-dum near him on the 
line to first base, and Tweedle- 
dee the same distance away on 
the line to third base. They 
seemed to be wrangling about 
something, and Tweedle-dum 
and Tweedle-dee were violently 
exclaiming in chorus: “‘ It can’t 
be done — it can’t be done. 
We tell you so, and 
we’re two to one.”’ 
When Peter 
and Alice 
reached 
them they 
learned that 
Tweedle-dum was 
trying to run.to third 
base, Tweedle-dee to first base, 
and Humpty-Dumpty to second 
base at the same time so that neither 
would cross the other’s path, which 
Humpty-Dumpty said he knew could be done, 
but he didn’t know just how. So they ap- 
pealed to Alice to show them how to do it. 
TO BE CONTINUED 
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“The Etiquette of 


Entertaining” 
by 


Margaret Hubbard Ayer 
Edition de Luxe 


Is a triumph of the printer’s 
art. It contains, besides 
invaluable information for 
both hostess and housewife, 
a complete and beautifully 
illustrated catalogue of the 
World Brand designs. 












































The great popularity attained last 
year by this comprehensive treatise on 
the refinement of table service mace 
necessary a much finer edition of the 
work which, on account of its cost, 
is limited. 
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Read These Positive Directions 


In addition to giving the answers to these 
puzzles tell us, in not more than twenty-five 
words, what one particular subject you would like 
to see treated in The Journal. For your skill in 
solving the puzzles and for the neatness, origi- 
nality and general care displayed in preparing 
the slips, we will give: 


The privilege of answering these puzzles is open to all: subscriber or reader. To enable the easy handling 
of the replies to these puzzles the following form of answer is suggested, but not required. Put one guess on 
each line. Write the 25-word suggestion on the margin below. Mail your answer addressed only to 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 


$25.00 to the person sending a correct solu- 1. What is the answer to the charade ? 
tion, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The 
| Journal, the best suggestion; $10.00 for a cor- 
rect list and the second best suggestion; $5.00 
for a correct list and the third best suggestion, 
and $1.00 each for the next forty-seven (47): 
50 rewards in all, amounting to $87.00. 


2. What is the answer to Humpty-Dumpty’s clock puzzle? 


3. What are the eleven words that the Petal Plucker needed? 


Write your answers after the corresponding 
questions printed herewith. Then write your 


4. What was Grumblet’s price for catnip-tea ? 
25-word suggestion on the same paper. 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadel- 
phia not earlier than October 4, and not later 
than the morning of October 9. 








5. Show on the diagram the three courses over the baseball diamond ......-----+-+s+-+eeeeee- 
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The correct solution of this month’s puzzles 
will be published in the December Journal. 
Owing to lack of space the suggestions cannot 
be published. We cannot undertake to answer 
j any questions whatever about the puzzles. 











Some More Puzzles Next Month 
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How to Furnish a Kitchen 


By Maria Parloa 


The Fourth of a Series of Half-Hour Domestic Economy Talks 





HE health, happiness 
| and usefulness of the 
family depend largely 
upon the food prepared in 


the kitchen. The proper 
furnishing of this labora- 





tory is, therefore, exceed- SORAnEED 


ingly important. 

In nearly all modern 
houses and apartments the 
range and set tubs are fix- 
tures, and in many of the 
high-class apartments re- 
frigerators are supplied, 
and in some houses they 
are even chilled. Swinging and other tables 
are often fixtures in the modern kitchen. 
The furnishing of such kitchens means only 
cooking utensils, food receptacles and clean- 
ing appliances. On the other hand, many 
modest houses and apartments in small places 
and in the country do not have any of the fur- 
nishings just named. This means a heavier 
outlay for the beginners in housekeeping. 

I have, therefore, included in my modest 
lists all the above-named articles except the 
range. Twenty-five dollars would be the least 
for which one could purchase a good but 
modest range. A poor range is a bad invest- 
ment; it will waste fuel and food material, 
and will be the cause of friction and discom- 
fort in the family. If you must purchase a 
range it will be wise to get a good one, even 
if you must do without other things for a time. 

In furnishing the kitchen, as in other parts 
of the house, it is best to get only the essen- 
tials at first; then, as time goes on and other 
articles are needed, they may be purchased. 


DRAWN BY 
FRANK MC KERNAN 


Qualities Required in Cooking Utensils 


HE most essential qualities in cooking 

utensils are smoothness of surface and 
absence of grooves and joinings; ability to 
stand high temperature without becoming 
rough, cracking or melting; freedom from 
deleterious substances and imperviousness to 
the absorption of flavors or grease; inability 
to discolor or to impart flavor to food sub- 
stances. The materials that come nearest to 
fulfilling all these conditions are aluminum 
and nickel. For the intelligent guidance of 
my young housekeepers I will give a brief 
outline of the properties of the materials that 
are commonly used in the manufacture of 
cooking utensils. 


Steel is More Economical Than Iron 

We will begin with iron, since it is em- 
ployed so extensively in the manufacture 
of cooking utensils. Cast-iron is easily 
broken and does not give a very smooth 
surface. Steel takes a high polish and does 
not break readily; therefore, in the end, 
steel is more economical than cast-iron. 
Iron and steel grow smooth with use, and so 
improve with age. Iron and steel are good 
materials for omelet-pans, frying-pans, waffle- 
irons, griddles, etc. Iron or steel should not 
be used for cooking fruits or for any food 
substances into which acids enter. Meats, 
cereals and all starchy foods may be cooked 
in iron or steel utensils. 


Be Careful to Buy Good Enameled Ware 


All kinds of enameled ware have for their 
foundation either iron orsteel. The utensils 
are either cast or pressed. The articles are 
then coated with a preparation which is 
allowed to dry and is then fused at a high 
temperature. The slightest bend of the uten- 
sil will cause the enamel to crack and chip 
off. These bits of enamel are hard and 
sharp, and if they get into the food may 
cause trouble inthe alimentary canal. When 
purchasing this ware examine each piece 
carefully to see that the metal does not bend, 
and that there are no cracked or broken 
places in the enamel. Never use a sharp 
instrument in scraping it. A chain dishcloth 
is always safe for this purpose. A good 
quality of this ware is a good investment and 
a great boon to the housekeeper, because it is 
so light, smooth and easily kept clean, but if 
she buys a poor quality she will soon find 
that it is both expensive and dangerous. 


Woodenware is Not Much Used 


Woodenware does not enter largely into 
kitchen utensils. In recent years insect life 
has developed marvelously both as to variety 
and quantity, and wood can no longer be 
employed as receptacles for food materials. 


Tinware Will Give Good Service 


Nearly all the hollow tinware is made 
in the following manner: Sheets of steel or 
sheet-iron are pressed into the required 
shapes, and the articles are then plated 
with tin. In a good quality of tinware the 
forms are firm and strong and the plating is 
thick. Such tinware will give good service 
for a great many years. Cheap tin is made 
from very thin sheet-iron and the tin plating 
is so slight that it rubs off with very little 
use; such tin rusts quickly and is not cheap 
at any price. Tinware is suitable for milk- 
dishes, for receptacles for all kinds of dry 
food, and for butter, lard, drippings, etc. It 
is also suitable for dishpans. Fruit should 
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not be cooked in tin, as it spoils the color 
and flavor of the fruit. Tin melts at 442° 
Fahrenheit, and when combined with some 
alloys it melts at even a lower temperature. 
On account of this low melting point tin uten- 
sils should never be used for frying or in any 
case where the temperature is high. 


Aluminum Lasts a Lifetime 


Aluminum ware of good quality, although 
high-priced, is economical in the end. It 
will stand a very high temperature, takes a 
smooth polish, and is light and beautiful to 
work with. The ordinary acidities that occur 
in cookery do not affect this metal, but the 
caustic alkalis do. Caustic soaps, sodas, 
etc., should not be used on aluminum ware. 
After washing utensils in soapsuds they 
should be thoroughly rinsed. With proper 
care the cast aluminum will last a lifetime. 
The thin, stamped ware is not satisfactory. 

For asmall family little baking-dishes will 
be found useful for puddings, and for escal- 
loped meats, fish and vegetables. These 
little dishes can be found in French fireproof 
china, or in the cheaper Japan blues, and 
in the soft brown German wares. In the 
German and Japanese wares they will cost 
about ten cents apiece. 


Available for Twenty-eight Dollars 


WANT it clearly understood at the outset 

that I do not advise cheap tin or enameled 
ware, or cheap iron or steel ware. Very thin 
stewpans and frying-pans waste so much 
food that in the end they are more costly than 
would be first-class utensils. But there are 
many beginners in housekeeping who cannot 
spend more than twenty-five or thirty dollars 
on the kitchen furnishing, and the following 
list is to meet the needs of such young 
people. Here are a few things to keep in 
mind: The quality of utensils that must be 
exposed to a high temperature should be the 
very best that your purse can afford; crock- 
ery, receptacles for food, etc., may be of a 
very cheap quality, although a better quality 
is desirable if you can afford it. 
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Small earthen or stone ware baking-dishes for 
puddings, and for escalloped meats, fish, 
vegetables, etc., 2 holding 1 quart each, 2 
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has more than twenty-eight 

dollars at her disposal I 
suggest the following set of furnishings; it is 
more complete, and contains in some cases a 
better grade of materials. 


Kitchen Furnishings for Sixty-five Dollars 


Apple-corer ..... 0.10 
Bowls, yellow earthen, 1 of each of the follow- 

ing sizes: 1 quart, 2, 3,4 and 6 quarts. ..... 1.5: 
6 white bowls, each holding about one-half pint —.60 
Boards — kneading- DP civgcdeuieeleerceenune 


—cutting-boards for meat and bread.. _.50 
3 broilers, 1 each for meat, fish and toast...... 50 
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Frying-pans, 2 Nos. 2 and 3 for omelets, etc., 


and 1 with short handle..... 7s | 
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4 tin, deep for corn, cake, etc. .......  .40 
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Pans — 2 deep, for small loaves of bread........ -20 
- 2 shallow, for rolls, cake, etc...........- -40 | 
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Steamer, small, to use over saucepan........... +35 
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Supplementary List 


ERE are some articles not named in the 
foregoing lists that are desirable al- 
though not essential : 
Bread-mixer. 
Scales. 
French coffee-mill. 
Porcelain coffee-biggins, two or three sizes. 
Brown earthen baking-dishes with covers, and known 
as casseroles. 

These last-named dishes are intended for 
meats, poultry and game that require long, 
slow cooking. I use them also for stews and 
ragofits of all kinds, for baking fruits and 
moist puddings that require long, slow cook- 
ing. The cooked food is brought to the table 
in these dishes. 

I should hardly know how to keep house 
without these dishes. They are great econo- 
mizers of time and material, and the food 
cooked in them has a quality of its own. 
Remember that they are intended for slow 
cooking and that the oven must be very slow. 
I place my dishes on an asbestos plate. 





NOTE —In next month’s issue (November) Miss Parloa 
will continue her “‘ Half-Hour Domestic Economy Talks ”’ 
in an article on ‘* How to Arrange a Labor-Saving Kitchen.” 































Silver 
of Exquisite 
Design 


Not until the introduction of 
this beautiful Vintage design of 
the famous “1847 ROGERS 
BROS.”’ brand has the beauty 
of hand-wrought sterling silver 
been so closely followed in sil- 
ver plated ware. 

This handsome design, so 
unique in its conception, so deli- 
cate in its execution and so ap- 
propriate in name, adds further 
to the fame of the 


1847 
ROGERS BROS. 


ware. For more than half a cen- 
tury this brand of silver plate has @ 
stood the test of service that has | 1 
made it so favorably known to | 
those of the older generation and _ |}, 
\} given it the reputation of “‘Silver | 








Hh 





| Plate that Wears.” 

When you buy spoons, forks, 
\| knives, etc., remember “1847 
'\ ROGERS BROS.’’—the brand « 
Avon with the wear- \Y 
ing quality of a 
 \ife-timeandthe | 
appearance of the | i 
best solid silver. i 
Sold by all leading | 
if dealers. Send for new y 
catalogue ‘‘K 28,’’ J 
‘showing many patterns and 
designs. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 

——_ ——"~ Co., *) 
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Pretty lables for October Luncheons 


By Hester Price 
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THESE ARE “SOME PUMPKINS” 


Select a large, flat-topped pumpkin for a centrepiece, and bore holes in it for the yellow candles. 


carved from a pumpkin filled with oranges and white grapes. 
the figure eight. 


an excellent imitation of the product of the field or garden. 













































WITH IVY AND ROSES 


The centrepiece of this table is a small 
basket, filled with grapes and ruddy 
apples. Graceful ivy vines decorate 
the handle of the basket, radiating from 
the centre of the table, and a circle of 
white roses is at the base of the basket. 
The scarlet candle-shades are deco- 
rated with ivy. The dessert, which is 
arranged on the table, is orange jelly 
colored a bright red and garnished with 
a rosette of whipped cream 





FOR AN OCTOBER WEDDING 
Here is a table, twelve feet long, designed for a bridal party. 
fern, is outlined by a broad yellow satin ribbon that makes a shimmering, rippling band of gold upon the damask and is tied at each end 


of the centrepiece in a bow with long ends. 


At each end of the table place a tub 


Around the pumpkins and in and out on the cloth a pumpkin vine makes 
The yellow candle-shades are made to represent pumpkins, while the ice cream is served in pumpkin cases that are 


FOR HALLOWE’EN 


Here is a table set for a midnight frolic. 
The central object is a mammoth pump- 
kin, which has been freed from the 
meat and encircled with grapevine, to 
which clusters of grapes are attached. 
A bucket of cider with a wooden dip- 
per is placed within the pumpkin shell. 
Drinking-cups of green Bohemian 
glass are disposed upon the centrepiece. 
The candlesticks are in greens, blues, 
yellow and scarlet. The candle-shades, 
of clear bright orange, are an imita- 
tion of Jack-o’-lanterns. Theunshaded 
red candles are set in ears of corn. 


A DAINTY FALL TEA-TABLE 


The bare table is set with a centrepiece 
and mats of Cluny lace. The centre- 
piece is a wire frame with four 
arms, from which are hung four small 
baskets, a fifth basket being placed 
upon the top of the frame, which is 
covered with smilax. The baskets are 
filled with cosmos, white, pink and rose 
color. At the four corners of the table 
are four baskets filled with pink grapes, 
frosted with sugar and white of egg 
and garnished with their own leaves. 


The centrepiece, a large oval plot of yellow chrysanthemums and asparagus 


The ice cream is served on gold-banded plates in cases made to imitate flower-crocks, each 


crock being decorated with an artificialchrysanthemum. These and the shades are of a deeper tint than the flowers used in the centrepiece. 











Che STOCK-POT 


is a sign of 
A Thrifty Housewife 


It was the hall mark of the eco- 
nomical wife. It meant there was no 
waste of food materials. Left-overs 
of all kinds were consigned to its 
ravenous depths, or made palatable and 
wholesome with its tempting brew — 
beef broth— which is the base or 
vehicle for all savories from the kitch- 
en. To the stock pot is largely due 
the reputation French cooking has. 

But modern housekeeping has 
crowded out the stock pot, and in 
many instances increased the table 
expenses. This condition has brought 
into being 


The Modern Stock Pot 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


which is concentrated beef broth in a 
convenient form that will keep indefi- 
nitely and places at your disposal all of 
the advantages of the old-time stock 
pot, without its objectionable features. 
A small quantity of ARMouR’s Ex- 
TRACT OF BeEeEF dissolved in a cup of 
hot water and you have a beef broth 
that would have taken hours and sev- 
eral times the expense to prepare by 
the old way. Delicious soup and 
| bouillon may be made in a few min- 
utes with it. Cook your vegetables 
in this broth; add it to sauces, hash, 
stews, etc., and note the improvement. 
With it you can use up unused por - 
tions of canned vegetables, rice, grains, 

| game, roasts, etc. A small quantity 


Helps Digest Other Foods 


and get the full nourishment out of 
them without the aid of drugs. 





Half a Million Cook Books 
_are ready for distribution, that will tell 


you how to use 


_Armour’s Extractof Beef 


Asparox and Armour’s 
| Tomato Bouillon 


| in preparing soups that are rich and 

nutritious, but inexpensive; sauces, 
| bouillons, basting game, and how to use 
the chafing dish. Books will be sent 


postpaid while they last upon receipt 

of a metal cap from a jar of ARMOUR’S 

| Extract or Beer, or a 2-cent stamp. 
Sold by all grocers and druggists. 

| See that the label reads “ARMoUR’s.” 














Armour&Company, 
Chicago 
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How 







T IS, as a gen- 
| eral rule, the 

simplest things 
that are least com- 
monly done well. 
From the very fact 
that things are 


for Those Who are About to 
Besin Housekeeping 


The Ladies’ 


to Cook the Very Simple Things 


The Second of a New Series of Articles ‘ 


fold it in thor 
oughly and care- 
fully; then sift in 
the flour and fold 
it in carefully; 








easily done we fre- 
quently neglect the 





details to make 
them perfect. 

To cook a steak 
one must have a 
general knowledge 
of the condition of 
the meat, and must 
know exactly the time at which it is to be 
served. If it is to be done under a gas stove 
the broiler must be thoroughly heated; if over 
a coal fire the gas must be thoroughly burned 
from the coals; charcoal is, perhaps, the best 
of all. When the coals are red and free from 
smoke they are in good condition to produce 
a perfectly cooked steak, but not otherwise. 


To Broil a Steak on a Gas Stove 


ERSONALLY, I like gas broiling, under- 

neath the oven of the ordinary gas stove, 
where the steak is not pressed between a 
small hinged wire broiler. Scrape the out- 
side of the steak—that which has come in 
contact with handling; trim off the long, 
tough end, and put it aside for another dish, 
and remove a portion of the suet in the fold 
of the steak. Heat the broiler smoking 
hot, throw on the steak and put it as near the 
fire as possible; brown it quickly on the 
upper side; turn it; stick the fork near the 
bone in turning; broil quickly on this side; 
turn it again and place it down six or seven 
inches below the burners, where it will cook 
slowly, for five minutes, on one side; then 
turn, and cook it for five minutes on the other 
side. It should be rare from side to side, 
but not raw, nor purple, in the middle. 

This recipe answers for a steak one inch 
in thickness; a steak one inch and a half 
thick will take fifteen minutes; a two-inch 
steak, twenty-five minutes. For the ordinary 
family the steak should be at least one inch 
in thickness. A thin steak allows the escape 
of the juices, and this makes even a good 
steak tough, dry and tasteless. 

Have ready a granite roasting-pan or 
an ordinary stoneware platter; lift the steak 
to the hot platter; dust it with salt and 
pepper; rub it with butter on both sides, 
and, if you like, add just a suspicion of 
garlic. Transfer it to the serving-dish, pour 
over the butter sauce that has been made in 
the seasoning dish; garnish the steak with 
parsley, and send at once to the table. 


Broiling Over a Coal Fire 


EMOVE the lids on the front of the stove; 
see that the fire is bright and free from 
gas; open the direct draught into the pipe. 
Trim the steak, put it into the wire broiler 
and fasten it; hold it near the coals until it 
is thoroughly seared on one side; turn and 
sear it on the other; turn every twenty sec- 
onds for five minutes, then place it on a rack 
about six inches above the fire; cook slowly 
on one side; turn and cook on the other; it 
will take less time over a coal fire than under 
the gas. If the steak is one inch thick six 
minutes will be quite long enough; an inch- 
and-a-half steak will take twelve minutes, 
and a two-inch steak will take at least twenty 
minutes. All steaks must be cooked slowly 
toward the end of the time. Season and 
serve at once. 
Broijing over charcoal is practically the 
same process as broiling over a coal fire. 


How to Boil a Potato 


T REQUIRES more knowledge to serve a 

vegetable in guod condition than it does 
to broil a steak. In fact, the boiling and 
baking of potatoes seem to be lost arts. 
First of all, select potatoes of an equal size, 
scrub them thoroughly, and if they are to be 
boiled in their jackets throw them into cold 
water for ten minutes; then put them intoa 
kettle of actually boiling water, and boil 
them, not rapidly, until you can easily pierce 
them to the centre with a fork. Medium-sized 
potatoes should not be tested before twenty 
minutes; it usually requires about half an 
hour to cook them, and constant trying spoils 
them. As soon as they are done drain every 
particle of water from the saucepan; dust the 
potatoes with salt and shake them over the 
fire, in an uncovered vessel, until they are 
perfectly dry. Turn them into a vegetable- 
dish and serve at once; do not cover the dish. 

To boil pared potatoes take off the very 
thinnest skin; put the potatoes at once into 
very cold water; throw them into a kettle of 
boiling water, and boil until they can be 
pierced to the centre with a fork; drain per- 
fectly dry; salt; shake over the fire until the 


potatoes are glossy and as white as snowballs; 


turn into a heated dish and serve at once. 

All starchy foods should be allowed to dry 
in uncovered vessels and be served in hot, 
uncovered dishes. 

It may not be amiss to say a word about 
the mashing of boiled potatoes. As soon as 
the potatoes are dry they should be put 
through an ordinary vegetable press, and 
sufficient hot milk added to make them moist, 
but not pasty; stand the pot or bowl over the 
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fire and beat the potatoes until they are white 
and light; heap them at once in an uncov- 
ered heated dish, and send to the table; do 
not pat them down and do not add butter 
to them either before or after the beating. 


Coffee Should Always be Freshly Ground 


HE royal road to making good coffee lies 

in the use of an ordinary percolating pot; 
by this I mean a pot so arranged that the 
grounds of the coffee are never allowed to 
remain in the infusion. The upper portion 
of the pot may be metal, glass or even a bag 
—anything that will hold the ground coffee 
above the water. The coffee must be of good 
quality, nicely browned and freshly ground. 
Allow one rounding tablespoonful to each 
half-pint of freshly boiled water. Soft water 
makes better coffee than hard water, but the 
water itself must be boiling and must be 
taken at its first boil. In boiling, water parts 
with its gases and becomes a little flat, and 
does not so easily draw out the flavoring of the 
coffee. The coffee may be drained off, and 
poured over the grounds a second time. 
Remove the grounds from the pot and keep 
the coffee boiling hot. Always scald the pot 
before putting in the coffee. 

Breakfast coffee is better served with 
scalded milk; this does not mean boiled 
milk, but milk put over hot water until it 
steams. In cold weather heat the coffee-cup 
by pouring hot water into it; then put in the 
milk, then the coffee; if cream is added it 
should be added after, but not before, the 
coffee goes into the cup. 

An artist may make good coffee by putting 
it into the saucepan and boiling it, but nine 
out of ten cups of boiled coffee are not only 
unpalatable, but they are also unwholesome. 
Allow one tablespoonful of coffee to each half- 
pint of water; put the quantity of coffee into 
the pot and add a tablespouonful of the white 
of an egg and sufficient cold water to moisten 
the mixture; mix thoroughly and pour over 
the given quantity of freshly boiled water; 
put the pot over the fire and cover it; at first 
boiling put in a tablespoonful of cold water; 
let it quickly return to the boiling point; put 
in another tablespoonful of cold water; let it 
come again to the boiling point and boil for 
not more than a minute; then put in half a 
cupful of cold water and stand it aside to 
settle. Put the coffee into a china pot which 
has been thoroughly heated with hot water, 
and serve at once. «~ 

Coffee is not spoiled by being kept one or 
two hours provided the grounds are removed 
and the coffee is kept always at the boiling 
point. Warmed-over cold coffee is always 
objectionable and should never be used. 


To Make a Cake 


F THE cake is to be a butter cake arrange 

the oven so that it will be in good condi- 
tion but rather moderate. Cakes without 
butter require quick ovens, with the exception 
of angel’s food and sunshine cake. First 
read the recipe and collect all the ingredi- 
ents; measure the sugar; measure and sift 
the flour; add baking-powder and sift it 
again; separate the eggs; get the pans; 
grease them or line them with paper. Beat 
the butter to a cream; add the sugar gradu- 
ally and beat until light; add the yolks of 
the eggs and beat again, and if the recipe 
calls for water or milk add it slowly and 
alternately with the flour. When you have 
used the last of both beat the cake for three 
minutes; then beat the whites of the eggs; 
fold them into the batter carefully, and turn 
the cake into the pan or pans and put at once 
into the oven. Make sure that you under- 
stand the oven; do not open the door nor 
move the cakes for at least ten minutes; peep 
into the oven to make sure that they are 
baking nicely, and close the door quietly. 
If the oven is too hot the cakes brown before 
they are light, and the result is that when 
you cool the oven down they crack in the 
centre. Butter cakes must be baked slowly, 
while sponge cakes, lady-fingers and such 
cakes should always be baked quickly. 


A Good Recipe for Angel’s Food 


EASURE one cupful of flour; sift it five 

times; measure a cupful and a half of 
grandlated sugar; sift it once; the best 
method of sifting the flour is to lay down two 
pieces of large foolscap letter-paper; put the 
flour into your sieve and sift it out first on 
one paper and then on the other; leave it in 
the sieve at last. Separate eleven eggs; put 
the yolks aside for another purpose; beat the 
whites until they are stiff; sprinkle in a level 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and beat for 
ten minutes more; add the sugar gradually, 


make sure that the 
ingredients are all 
well mixed, and 
turn this mixture 
into an ungreased 
angel’s cake pan. 
Stand the pan in 
the centre of a cool 
oven, about 240 
degrees Fahren- 
heit, and bake 
slowly for twenty minutes; then slightly in- 
crease the heat and bake for half an hour. 
When done invert the pan and allow the cake 
to cool before removing it from the pan. 


Milk Biscuit Require a Very Hot Oven 


HEN making milk biscuit see that the 

oven is very hot; get the baking-pans, 
baking-board and rolling-pin. Measure a 
quart of flour; add to it a level teaspoonful 
of salt and four level teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder; sift twice; rub into this one round- 
ing tablespoonful of shortening; add gradu- 
ally, mixing all the while, a cupful and 
three-quarters of milk, just sufficient to 
moisten. 
the dough quickly, knead it over for a mo- 
ment and roll into a sheet half an inch 
thick; cut with a small, round cutter; stand 
the biscuits in a pan where they will not 
touch each other; brush the tops with milk, 
and bake quickly for twenty minutes. When 
done they should be at least an inch anda 
half high, browned top and bottom, and just 
a yellowish white color at the sides. 


A Nice Tea Roll 


ERE, too, the oven should be very hot. 

Brush the baking-pan lightly with the 
grease; get the rolling-pin and board and a 
large cutter; the cutter should be almost as 
large as an after-dinner coffee-saucer. Add 
to one quart of flour four level teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder and a teaspoonful of salt; 
sift four times. Rub into the flour a table- 
spoonful of shortening; beat an egg until 
light; add a cupful and a half of milk and 
add this to the flour. The dough must be 
moist but not wet; knead, quickly roll and 
cut; brush’ one half of each round with a little 
milk; fold over the other half like a pocket- 
book roll; press the two together and stand 
in a baking-pan where they will not touch 
each other; brush the tops with milk, and 
bake for twenty minutes in a quick oven. 


To Make Good Bread 


|‘ MAKING whole wheat bread the best 
results are obtained from a sponge at first. 
A sponge is a thick batter, nota dough. We 
knead a dough and beat or mixa batter. All 
bread dries quickly if too much flour is used, 


but whole wheat bread is also tasteless if made | 
In fact, I get the best results by | 


up too stiff. 
using a paddle or bread mixer, without knead- 
ing it at all. Heat one pint of milk until 
quite hot, but not boiling; add one pint of 
cold water, half a teaspoonful of salt, and one 


compressed yeast cake moistened in half a | 


cupful of warm water. Stir in a quart of 
whole wheat flour, and beat for five minutes. 
Cover and stand in a warm place for three 
hours. Then add sufficient whole wheat flour 
to make a soft dough. Work it well witha 
spoon and pour it into three square greased 
bread-pans. Cover and stand in a warm 
place until very light— about one hour—and 
bake in a moderate oven, 300° Fahrenheit, 
for three-quarters of an hour. Turn the 
bread at once from the pan and cool without 
covering. 





The dry yeasts take a much longer time for | 
Set the sponge at night, and finish | 


growth. 
the bread in the morning. 

White bread is best when made first into 
a dough. Heat the milk, add the water, salt 
and yeast the same as for whole wheat bread. 
Then add white flour slowly, beating all the 
while, until you have a stiff dough. Take 
this on a board and knead it until it becomes 
soft and elastic and free from stickiness. Put 
the dough in a bow], cover, and stand in a 
warm place for three hours. Then mould it 
quickly into loaves; place each in a greased 
bread-pan, cover again, and when very light 


—in about one hour—bake in a moderately | 
three- | 
using home- | 


quick oven, 330° Fahrenheit, for 
quarters of an hour. When 
made or dry yeast allow the first dough to 
stand over night. 

For bread and rolls use a good patent 
spring wheat, while for cakes and pastry 
use a soft, starchy ‘‘ pastry flour.’’ 


A Dinner Salad 


UT half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash 

of pepper in a bowl; add four table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil; mix and add two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice or vinegar. 
Mix well and pour at once over lettuce, 
shaved cabbage, cold string-beans, cold 
asparagus or cress. This may be seasoned 
with onion juice, mint or Worcestershire 
sauce, and should be made at the table. 








NOTE —In the next (November) issue of The Journal 
Mrs. Rorer will tell what to do “‘ When Unexpected Com- 
pany Comes.”’ 


Dust the board with flour, turn out | 
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The “Universal” 


Coffee Percolator 
Makes Perfect Coffee—free from 
the bitter taste caused by boiling and 
‘retaining all the delicious aromatic 
fragrance of the Coffee Bean—a 
healthful appetizing beverage, clear 
as wine, though no eggs are used. 
Quick, Simple, 
Sanitary. 







X-Ray View. 


Use on any 
kind of Stove. 
Uniform in 
Results. 


Price $3.50 
and upwards. 
Made of Pure Aluminum. 


To taste Coffee made in the “Universal ”’ 
and know for the first time what Perfect 
Coffee is like is worth living for. 

Any one can make Perfect Coffee in the 
“UNIVERSAL.”’ 

i-— 


The “Universal”’ 


Bread Maker 


mixes and kneads Bread in three 
minutes. The hands do not touch 
the dough. Simple, Easy, Sanitary. 


=~ _ Doesaway withhand 
ee ) kneading and 
3 Sst A. MakesPerfect 

















Medal 
St.Louis 
1904. 





Price 


*2.00' 


each. 





The “Universal” 


Food Chopper 


chops all kinds of food, 
whether meat or 
vegetables,— raw 
or cooked, —as 
coarse or fine 
as wanted 
rapidly and 





Does away 
with the 
drudgery 
of the chop- 
ping knife 
and bowl 
altogether. 


The “ Universal” 


Cake Maker 


~~. mixes the batter for all 
 ». kinds of cake rapidly 








ff . and easily. Sim- 
rt ple to operate. 
’ Certain in its 
‘ results. 
oO any “ic 
lady send- im $1.75 
ing in the each. 


names of 
two friends 
who should 
have any of 
these 
machines 
we send 
Booklet 

H and 

one set Measur- 
ing Spoons Free. 


All these Machines are Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers 








LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 
Look for name ‘‘UNIVERSAL’”’ 
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was Cleaned Away 


Vacant Lot in the Business District of Seattle, Before the Rubbish 


Se LLY 





Beneath the Rubbish were Grass, Shrubs and Wild Flowers, Which 


Appear in This Picture 


Beautiful America 


Conducted by J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 





What One Newspaper Did for its 


is 
is 


HAT the spirit of civic progress 
country-wide in its manifestation 
well shown by the story of the way in 

which a thriving Western city cleaned up its 
vacant lots, street intersections and other bad 
spots. The pictures on this page show the 
conditions which excited the energies of an ed - 
itor who saw them, and who acted promptly, 
with the rather novel adjunct of presenting with 
his comment the actual pictures themselves. 

It is because of this most efficient means of 
awakening towns and cities that I am pre- 
senting the Seattle case. If a move is made 
in any community this autumn season to 
clean up, the making-beautiful will inevitably 
follow in the spring of 1906. 

It is again a matter of individual initia- 
tive. The ‘‘Post-Intelligencer,’’ of Seattle, 
Washington, started the movement on March 
2 with an editorial pleading for a “‘ cleaner 
Seattle.’’ With the editorial was printed the 
picture, shown below, of a vacant lot owned by 
one of Seattle’s wealthiest citizens. The lot 
owner protested that his lot was clean, but 
when he was told that in that case he could 
have no objection to the printing of another 
and larger photograph, he cleaned up, after- 
ward acknowledging that it took a man two 
days to clean the lot (60 by 120 feet). 

This was direct, personal work, in line 
with the Western idea, for as the editor of 
the ‘*‘ Post-Intelligencer’’ says, ‘‘ ‘ Show me’ 
is common Western slang, and, when shown, 
the Western spirit does the rest.’’ 


4s 


UT others were ‘‘ taking notice’’ by this 

time. The Chamber of Commerce passed 
a motion pledging its support of the movement 
for a ‘‘ cleaner Seattle.’’ Then followed ‘‘a 
general meeting of representatives of the 
various improvement clubs of the city, in 
conjunction with a special committee from 
the Chamber of Commerce and a number of 
city officials.’’ All these people addressed 
themselves to a municipal house-cleaning. 

The city authorities had to wake up, for 
my informant says: ‘‘ The city Board of 
Health had no wagons to remove dead ani- 
mals, etc. There was printed a photograph 
showing where two dead dogs had been 
thrown with a mass of rubbish at a street 
intersection. An ordinance was at once 
rushed through the City Councils giving the 
Board of Health what it wanted.”’ 

I cannot better tell the story of the further 
progress of this movement than to give it in 
the words of one of the interested helpers: 

‘* The ‘Post-Intelligencer’ kept up its active 
crusade, printing daily pictures of various 
parts of the city, vacant lots that had become 
public dumping-grounds, unkempt premises, 
caved-in bulkheads and rubbish piles, while 
the improvement clubs of the city, in meetings 
held for the purpose of keeping up the agita- 
tion, appealed to the spirit of personal pride. 


ie ror the city’s share in the campaign for 

cleanliness, the heads of the different de- 
partments codperated by enforcing ordinances 
relating to garbage disposal, and subjected 
violators to the scrutiny of the municipal 
courts. The alleys in the business districts 
were given a thorough overhauling and 
cleansing, and encouragement was given to 
individual effort to contribute a share to the 
movement that had grown to be a popular 
one. The improvement clubs, by a system 
of small assessments, were taking care of 
vacant property in cases where the owners 
were out-of-town residents, and where they 
could not be reached through agents or by 
correspondence the clubs themselves de- 
frayed the expense of the removal of refuse 
and rubbish, cutting down weeds and under- 
brush, and carting away the accumulations 
of ashes and old tin cans, 

‘* The feeling of pride in surroundings led 
to a series of meetings at the Chamber of 
Commerce, and suggestions of all sorts, 
looking to an advancement of the movement, 
were offered, and adopted where practicable. 

‘* Fresh paint began to be noticeable, and 
the sales of the dealers in lawn mowers and 
garden supplies were increased a hundred 
per cent. over the corresponding period of the 
previous year, and florists reported the in- 
creased purchases of seeds and plants to be 
delivered to every section of the city. 


‘‘ TT WAS then that the ‘ Post-Intelligencer ’ 

began publishing a series of photograplis 
cf various sections of the city that had been 
improved by the efforts of the improvement 
clubs and municipal authorities, and also of 
the residence districts that by reason of nat- 
ural conditions furnished suggestions to those 
requiring that sort of assistance. The results 
were quite as satisfactory in every respect, 
and from a movement to ‘clean up’ the out- 
of-the-way corners of the city a keen com- 
petition developed among the improvement 
clubs to see which could outdo the other in 
the matter of creating a city beautiful out of 
what was already a tidy municipality. 

‘*The street department began drafting 
ordinances regulating parking strips in the 
streets, establishing the distances at which 
trees shall be planted apart, and the lines 
upon which they shall be planted. 

‘* The Health Department condemned ram- 
shackle buildings and rookeries as unsani- 
tary, and they have been and are being 
destroyed by the Fire Department. Liberal 
permits are also being- issued by the Fire 
Department, allowing citizens to have rub- 
bish burned, and the Fire Department in 
many instances superintends the burning.’’ 

Now the moral of this is plain for the 
East, North and South, as well as the West. 
The Seattle people have ‘‘ shown ’’; it is for 
the rest of the country needing it to do/ 


City 


In Anderson, South Carolina, a somewhat 
similar movement has made a vast improve- 
ment, and from Mrs. Rufus Fant, who headed 
the work, comes the suggestion that we call 
attention to the premises iz the rear of store- 
rooms and factories, as well as to bad home 
back yards. It is a good idea; let the 


Beautiful Americans turn the cameras upon | 
| 


these spots—they should be clean, too. 


AST year I called attention to another in- 
stance of general cleaning up, in the city 
of Cohoes, New York, where the Business 
Men’s Association conducted acampaign. At 
a cost of only $97 the result was attained of 
‘“seeing the city kept cleaner, the yards a 
pleasure to look upon, many houses painted, 
and the canal locks made _ into 
gardens.”’ 

In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the ladies of 
the Civic Club paid a man to keep three 
blocks of a paved street clean for one month. 
Apparently the example was not heeded, for 
the street became dirty again—it was a small 
part of but two miles of paved streets, all 
allowed to remain in a state of filth. he 
seed had been sown, however, and it was 
really germinated by the effort of another 
member of the same organization. Now 
Harrisburg has twenty-one miles of paved 
streets, all kept clean every day by a “‘ white- 
wing’’ brigade paid by the city, and no 
citizen would dream of going back to the 
dirt of five years ago. 


flower 


I EMULATE Seattle, Anderson, Cohoes 
and Harrisburg —the West, the South and 
the East—on the new “ Seattle Plan,’’ needs 
but a well-managed camera aid an interested 
newspaper, used or directed by a man or a 
woman really in earnest, and with sufficient 
persistence and courage to dare criticism 
and tell the truth as pleasantly as it can be 
plainly told. The whole country will look 
better, and be better, for a Seattle effort. I 
ask that those who are in earnest will write 
me of what they are doing and have done—I 
will help all I possibly can. 

The American Civic Association (North 
American Building, Philadelphia) has a 
most efficient means of helping the clean-up 
movement in its great collection of lantern 
slides. These slides show nearly all the 
‘* before and after’’ views of home premises, 
billboard work and Seattle improvements 
that have appeared on the Beautiful America 
pages, with many others. Nothing so quickly 
arouses a community in a preliminary way as 
a showing of pictures from other places that 
have been aroused. A thousand people get 
the pointina minute! Write for information 
to the Association, but always inclose a stamp 
—the Association strains its too slender 
resources to get the work ready, and postage 
is a heavy drain. 








Bailey, Banks and 
Biddle Company 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


SILVERSMITHS, STATI 


JEWELERS, 
NERS, HERALDISTS 


WEDDINGS 


Engagement Single-stone Diamond 


Rings Rings, upward from $25 
Pearls, rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires combined with 
diamonds—finest quality, 
unique settings. 

Wedding 18-karat gold, $5.00 upward. 

Rings 22-karat gold, $5.75 upward. 

Wedding Samples and prices on request. 

Stationery ‘Zhe Etiquette of Wedding 


Slationery,” published by The 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co.,a 
reliable booklet on correct 
form, phraseology, etc. Free 
on application, 





Gifts for Br es, $3.75 upward 
. . sracelets, $6 upward 
Bridesmaids }..\....’ ten 
Coll , pair, $2 upward 
y, 14-karat gold. 
Gifts for Scarf Pins, $2 upward. 
U h Tie Clasps, $4 upward 
shers Watch Fobs, $10.50 upward. 
Cuff Buttons, $4.75 upward 
Seal Kings, $7.50 upward 
Quality, 14-karat gold. 


Silver Forks 


English Sterling Standard 


and Spoons 925/1000 fine. 
| $1 ounce Tea Spoons, dozen, $8 to $20. 
Dessert Spoons, dozen, $16 to $32. 
upward Soup Spoons, dozen, $16 to $30. 
Table Spoons, dozen, $24 to $45. 
Breakfast Forks, dozen, $16 to $32. 
Table Forks, dozen, $24 to $42. 
Dessert Forks, dozen, $16 to $32. 
Serving pieces to match all patterns. 
lilustrated é et of fork aid spoons 
a reg test. 
B. B. B. Co. A catalogue of detailed infor- 
Year Book mation and prices of goods 


in all depariments, 
Sree on request. 


The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 
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1218-20-22 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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On request of any reader of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL we 
will send our 600-page book of 


Free Wis 
bargains without charge. 


lye the oldest Mail Order House in 
America and doing business with 
every corner of the country we are able 
to offer goods at values that make even 
Department Store prices seem too large. 
As an example we put before THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL readers this 


Mission 
| Clock for 


$2.65 


Substantially made of 
solid oak, brown weather 
finish of the usual Mis- 
sion type. Fitted with 
the best eight-day move- 
ment. Guaranteed a 
perfect time keeper. 

Specially designed 
for use on mantel or sideboard. 

Has polished brass numbers, hands and 
hinges. Half hour strikes on Cathedral gong. 
Height 20% inches. Width 11% inches. 

Weight (boxed ready for shipment) 22 lbs. 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO. 
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1 to 12 Chatham Square NEW YORK CITY 
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tt ka The Wonderful Th li 
new heat- 
: thy S| | Beperting ermalite Bag 
aA 19 s “ Successor to the Hot - Water Bag” 
PR Na Gives an even, long-continued, comforting 
a /)) Lx) heat at just the right degree of temperature. 
he It Can Be Always Ready, for it stores heat 
‘S] to use when wanted ; you simply remove and 
= replace the stopper as directed and the bag 
rt will become hot in a minute, and stay hot 
A for hours. 
y, Xe In a word the Thermalite Bag is the most 
, “" +S comforting article that a little money can buy. 
ce SS KY , om Wanamaker says: “ There will be a 
rN vermalite Bag in every home in the land.”’ 
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Sold by all leading Druggists. 
for descriptive book. 
THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 156 Elm St., New York City 


3.8 St. James St., Montreal 


Write 








An Ill-Kept Lot Which was Right Next to the House of the 
Richest Man in Seattle 


Cleaned and Sodded, with a Wire Partition Erected for Vines, it is 
Now a Beautiful Piece of Ground \ 
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Save $25 on Fuel 


THIS WINTER. Our Free Booklet on Scientific 
Combustion explains fully. Send postal for it to-day. 




















(The original hot blast stove 


saves all wasted with other stoves 


COST OF STOVE MORE 
THAN SAVED IN FUEL 
EACH WINTER. 


Uses Less Hard Coal and 
Gives More Heat Than Any 
Base Burner. 


Gives Cleanliness and 
Even Heat Day and Night 
With Soft Coal You Never 
Dreamed Possible. 


Half a Million in use 
which have been sold on our 
guarantee as follows, which 

innotbemaceon any other 


heating stove in the world 


We will set one 
up & your house 
thr ur local 
a gent in y< ur city, 
on ir guarantee 
backed by his 
guarantee 











and up 
GUARANTEE: 


i—We guarantee a saving of} 4—We guarantee that the 
one-third in fuel over any stove will hold fire with soft 
lower draft stove of the same coal thirty-six hours, with- 
size, with soft coal or slack. out attention 

2—We guarantee Cole's Hot 
Blast touse less hard coalfor , 5—We guarantee a uniform 
heating a given space than heat day and night, with soft 
any base burner made with coal, hard coal or lignite. 
same heating surface 

3—We guarantee the rooms 
can be heated from 1 to 2 
hours each morning, withthe 
soft coal or hard coal put in) 7—We guaranteethe feed door 
the stove theevening before to be smoke and dust proof 


6—We guarantee every stove 
to remain absolutely air 
tight as long as used 


° Cole's Original Hot Blast was invented 
Built on Honor after 12 pense’ continuous experiment 
ing to find a way to save the enormous waste in fuel through 
the escape of gas and heat up the chimney in the eottnary 
stove. Our reputation as manufacturers of the Original Su 
cessful Hot Blast goes with every stove and will not be sacri 
ficed by the use of inferior material or cheap workmanship 

Would You Lose $50.00 in Fuel to Save 

$1.00 on the Cost of Your Stove ? 

That is what you do when you buy a cheaply constructed, 
putty jointed, showy-made imitation stove. Like all success- 
ful inventions Cole's Original Hot Blast has many inferior 
imitations — avoid them, Thiey all lack the patented top Hot 
Blast construction, the patented steel collar connectien for the 
elbow casting to stove body, making an everlasting tight joint 
which cannot open by action of the fiercest heat, the patented 


compound hinge for ash cloor, the patented smoke-proof feed 
door, which prevents dust, soot or smoke escaping when fuel 
is put in the stove, and other patented features which are 
essential to the success of our stove 

See the name —" COLE'S HOT BLAST from Chicag 

on the feed door of each stove. None genuine wtt 


‘If you would keep your plants from freezing ond @ on oy 

the } hee pf of getting up in warm rooms without kind 
; if you want to save dollars in fuel, you will buy 

COLE’ 8 ORIGINAL HOT BLAST. 

The hest clealer in every town generally has the agency for 
Cole’s Original Hot Blast Stoves. Write the makers, 
COLE MFG. CO., 3218-3238 South Western Ave., Chicago, 
for name of local agent and for Free Book/et on the scientitic 
combustion of fuel, which also tells all about Cole's Hot Blast 
In towns where there is no agent mail order purchasers are 
protected by the above guarantee. 
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This Cream and Sugar $4.50 


Other shapes and cuttings, $5.00, 
$7.50, $9.00, $10.50, $11.25, the pair. 


“The Gentle Art of Giving” 


is the name of a new book which illustrates over 
200 pieces of beautiful designs and exquisite 
workmanship in 





Cut Glass 


—the most charming and satisfactory of gifts — 
worthy ofa ry in any home —at prices from 
$1.85 a $75. 

This daw onal book aiso gives explicit direc- 
tions for setting the table for breakfast, luncheon, 
afternoon teas, receptions and dinners, and other 
valuable information. It will b 


MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


Orders filled Goon your local dealer, or direct 
from the Libbey workrooms. 


Look for engraved on 
the mark > BB y every piece. 
Libbey Glass Co., 10 Libbey Bldg., Toledo, O. 











The [deal Extension Shoe 


| Past 


Wilfred L. Miller Co., Room 70, 40 West 28th St., New York City 





For all persons hav- 
ing one short limb. 
Expert workman- 
ship backed by years 
of experience. 


Write for Booklet. Present 





An excellent specimen of the Morris chair, very 
| close to the lines of the original : simple, well made, 
fitted to the body. Yet this chair cost only $12. 





A splendid type of the “ arm-wing”’ chair covered 
with chintz: as comfortable a chair as one would 
wish and in excellent taste. 





A simple, fine, burlap-covered library chair, ex 
cellent for its purpose in every way. 








This is a good specimen of a fine old chair after 
Holland lines. 








An excellent plain chair: stands true on its feet, 
and is what it means to be: a chair! 
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(Good laste and Bad Taste in Chairs 








William Morris never intended 
that his chair should be carved. 
Therefore, such a monstrosity as 
the one on the right is no longer 
a Morris chair: it is a counterfeit 
and a debasement. Yet it cost 
more than once again as much 
as the excellent chair on the left. 
Just fancy for a moment: ga- 
ping lion heads that belong to a 
king’s throne on a Morris chair! 








Here isa“ 








A bedroom chair such as the one 
on the left is a perfect joy for 
comfort and rest. Covered with 
plain chintz it is healthful, while 
the lines of the chair are excel- 
lent. Yet this chair cost $20 
less than the monstrosity on the 
right, whichisunsanitary, uncom- 
fortable and in the worst of taste. 














We Americans have still to learn 
that such chairs as the one on 
the right, covered with plush 
and velvet, are, from the point of 
view of health, the worst that we 
can have in our home. They 
are veritable dust-catchers and 
retain a great many dangerous 
germs. 














There is no excuse for a chair 
such as the one onthe right. It 
is an absolute waste of money, 
for it is not a chair but a freak- 
ish apology for one, impossible 
to be comfortable in. 














The ‘‘ spindle ’’ work and other 
gimcrack ‘‘ornament”’ (?) which 
manufacturers put on chairs, 
such as the one on the right, are 
as meaningless as they are ugly. 
The “‘spindles’’ break easily: 
the chair is disfigured, and see 
how unsafe it is. A heavy per- 
son would easily break it. Yet it 
costs the same as three chairs 
such as that on the left. 

















A brocade-covered rocking-chair — fancy the com- 
bination, the reverse of being easy; 
and in violation of every canon of good taste. 





One of those plush-covered atrocities that is neither 


comfortable, sanitary nor in good taste. 





Silk-covered, so that you slide off : three-cornered, 
so that a comfortable position is impossible. 


This is a splendid kind of chair to avoid—if you 


are looking for comfort and safety! 


Morris ’’ chair, so-called, that cost $31: 
heavy to move, carved out of 
size: a hideous piece of furniture. 


all proportion to 


it is unsanitary 
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The Front and One Side 


Another House for 


although the plan adapts itself equally 
well to a corner lot; with the living-room 
facing the garden and the side street. The 
principal living and sleeping rooms have 
been placed facing the garden’s coolness and 
quiet, and away from the noise and dust of 
the street. With but little more planting of 
trees and shrubs absolute privacy could be 
obtained in the garden. 
The wall of the inclosure facing the street 
is to be of solid boarding, the side and rear 
walls of lattice-work and posts. 


Tn house is pictured on an inclosed lot, 


By James H. Ritchie 


Entrance to the house is gained through a 
protected vestibule, with glazed door and side- 
lights. A storm-door may easily be added 
without in any way injuring the exterior effect. 
At the right of the entrance-hall is a large 
coatroom with an adjoining toilet. 

The living-room opens from the hall, the 
two rooms being practically one large room, 
as there is no structural separation. This 
room is to be finished in stained cypress with 
the beams of the second-floor construction 
showing; the ceiling between beams to be 
plastered. The walls are to have a wood 


The Back of the House 





$3000 


The owner’s bedroom is to have a simple 


brick fireplace and mantel. The closets here, 
as in the other second-story rooms, have ward- 


robe fronts, which make them more accessible | 


and more easily ventilated. Inthe small hall 
is a linen-closet with drop-front shelves. 
Under the eaves behind the owner’s bed- 


room is a small trunk-room, to which access | 


is gained from the back hall. 
Although there is no third story, a scuttle is 
provided in the second-story hall ceiling, so 


that the space above may be used for a | 


plumbing-tank and for storage. 





Letter-writing should be an e leas- 
ure—not a reluctant duty. ighland 
Linen, Twotone Linen and Berkshire 


Linen Fabric, three of the famous 


EATON-HURLBUT 


CORRESPONDENCE 
PAPERS 


make duty letters easier and friendship 
letters a joy, they are so easy to write 
upon, so attractive to look at, and express 
such good taste—especially your good 
taste — for there is range of choice in color, 
size and surface. 


2 BB ex thay igi id EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
strip at the heights of window- Pittsfield, Mass. 
stool and window-head, car- “nT ~F se 

: - SSeS he Gentle Art of Letter Writing,’ a 
ried entirely around the room, delightful desk book for all who write letters, 

“oe ° tied sent free on request for the name of a dealer 

and are to be div ided into large whe dosen't oo Bebow-Sturtber Correspond- 
panels by vertical strips. The ence Papers. 
dado below the window-stool 
height is to be burlap of rich 
dark color; the large panels 
and deep frieze to be painted 
in lighter tones. The fireplace 
is of rough brick and tiles, 
with built-in seats at one side. 




















WIDE doorway opens from 

the living-room into the 
dining-room. This room is 
treated in a manner similar to 
that of the living-room, but 
more simply, and also in 
cypress. In one ofthe corners 
is a rough-brick fireplace, and vs 
in the opposite corner a glazed 2 PORCH 
china-closet. Asmall conserv- ; ronew 
atory opens from this room. = 
At the right of the conservatory d Aor, .DINING-ROOM : — 
are French windows opening 5 ht a r | 
upon a small porch which ra 
leads to the garden. 


A slight twist of 
this thumb screw 
is all that is 
needed to control 


perfectly the 

















McLewee 


A FOXFO” 



































dus LIVING-ROOM B 
The china-closet separates Bee con i | 1F OX18'9" ; urner 
the dining-room from the 4 | a a : 
kitchen, thus preventing odors AS | | COAL i Nothing to adjust; cannot 
from coming to the front of the #0%X5'0 = jewee | ve SEAT get out of order, and 
house. It has a glazed case RETRIG. 1h . 
with shelves and cupboard. a KITCHEN ue ENTRANCE HALL. 3 Saves Half Your Gas Bills 
In the back hall is space for a roxas” MORES —_—" hy by actually making half the gas it burns. 
refrigerator. : ? 35 it draws airinitoamixing-cup and mixes 
—— Opening from the kitchen - ; E VESTIBULE E/N it scientifically with expanded gas. The 
a are the stairs leading to the Tuss || sex |i ideal light for the home—most economical ; 
servant’s and the trunk rooms. ; gives soft yet strong light, nearest like 
_— = Beyond the stairs is a large ’ daylight possible; gets 3 %-inch light from 
pantry. Between the kitchen First Floor 3%-inch mantle—zo other burner does. 
and the front hall is a small Takes any standard globe or chimney, 
hallway from which the base- but the McLewee Globe is best—no “‘air 
ment stairs lead. At their : - holes,’’ hence does not break like the rest. 
foot are the servant's toilet 2 cone nnn: te Price complete with globe and mantle, 
and the coal-bins. penenis BED! ROOM GUESTS BEDROOM, | | $1.00. For sale by all first-class dealers 
HERE te but one door open TtO* 150 @'0"*13°0 wearin?’ 8 | | or delivered by us, express prepaid, on 


receipt of above price. 
We guarantee the McLewee burner. 
Let us send you our 


Free Book —‘‘ The Economy of Light.’’ 


It tells how wonderfully, yet 
McLewee burner works. 
: This free book will prove worth many a dollar 
73 6 — to people desiring more light and smaller gas bills. 
e 690" 


BEDROOM ‘ McLewee Gas Lamp Mfg. Co. 
: \ 816 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


ing from the hall to the 
owner’s bedroom, bath and 
child’s room, thus creating a 
private suite; the second bath- 
room, opening from the hall eqe 
and the guest-room, being ac- 
cessible from all other parts of 
the house. This bathroom is 
placed over the toilet below, 
in order to insure economy in 
plumbing. 


STAIRCASE MALL Iar60; 


simply, the 

















Plan of Grounds 





Second Floor 


A Word About the Estimates 


The Journal asked, in the competition in which the above house was submitted, 
that each architect presenting a design should be extremely careful and conscien- 











Brown's 
Famous 


How Two Builders Have Figured the Cost 


Below are estimates taken from the signed bids of two firms of 
builders who have been proved by direct experience to be reliable: 








tious that the house planned could be actually built for $3000, and that each plan Pj tu 
NN 655i5 ck. vacebigs 508 a INN 65s diacd dev iceshacas $ 35 Should be accompanied by two estimates from two trustworthy builders who would ictures 
Foundations and mason-work .., 212 Foundations and mason-work ... 215 agree to build the house within a reasonable distance, 50 to 100 miles, of their Reproduction of 
pe Sa: “ae UE ee 662 _ places of business, and within the year. These figures were made in April of this | famous paintings by 
No cxieidncvncdudesssonen SD IOI cos svendecuvdauscace sta 420 +year. We believe thatthe architects have been fair in this matter, and that they pond See mas- 
CE ou cccccecssevestseces | ee rere 433 present practical plans and trustworthy figures. But beyond this ordinary confi- tees and White — 
DIETS Sitked: dusaSiccianse aS a 00, rere ree 170 ‘dence in architects and builders and their figures The Journal cannot go, and can Sepia. Size,5%x8. 
PUN ui 66ass0ivisorseeeccare OD - MI ii kvaxes wien addadesssed 540 assume no responsibility. It should be distinctly remembered that the figures One Cent Eacl 
ee eee Ce, Sos usdicdinwcdeeaness als 130 here given are for the house alone. A builder usually charges ten per cent. com- sor $1 
Roofing: shingles and tinwork.. 210 Roofing: shingles and tinwork.. 215 — mission for his work: that would make $300 additional. An architect usually 120 for $1.00 
SN leh ee vee cect s me IN sd cevona creer avn 42. charges on work of this cost five per cent. of the cost, and in addition makes a = a an ae. 
Cement floor (cellar) ............ 20 Cement floor (cellar)............. 23 charge for traveling expenses and time required for traveling. - trations and two sample 
PIE seeecespcwesinscsicts dee EEG FRNEI 665 5s os ccenscoséiceveces 115 Mr. Ritchie’s address is 20 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Letters with pictures, sent for 2-cent stamp. Colored Pictures of Birds, 
— ——— __ regard to this house should be addressed to the architect. ‘GEO. P BROWN & CO. BEVERLY MASS” 
Wis Ke hci asessisesenes $3000 Ne ii dscrstvtercwaerimions $3000 THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 5 o ERLY, MASS. 
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Why Some 





FRIEND of mine teaches in a school 
where there is a special class made 
over to her care. They are what are 
known in the school as the ‘‘ way-backs,”’ 
and when I asked my friend the definition of 
the term she laughed and said: ‘‘ The way- 
backs are the pupils who are not quite up 
to the average of general progress in school. 
They are not mentally deficient; sometimes 
they are really not stupid at all, but have 
been neglected at home. They lack mental 
training more than anything else; they have 
never been taught to use their minds properly. 
Sometimes the poor dears are really in a bad 
condition physically, and their mothers have 
not the time to see it. One little fellow was 
half-blind from near-sightedness, and his 
mother had not given the matter attention 
enough to have him fitted with proper glasses. 
Her theory wasacomfortableone. ‘ Children 
outgrow such things just as they do their 
clothes; he will get over it,’ she said when I 
urged upon her the necessity of taking him to 
an oculist. Yet she was a leading light in 
the affairs of the town and had more than 
usual interest in intellectual matters. 1 call 
my class ‘the backward children of forward 
mothers,’’’ and my friend laughed again. 


Backward Children of Forward Mothers 

— many of these ‘‘ backward children 

of forward mothers’’ I had known in 
life, I thought— children who, like those in 
this class, were not mentally deficient, but 
who needed some special nourishing care in 
the home, and whose mothers were either too 
busy or too uninformed to see it, or—sad, 
but true—too lazy to bother with it. 

There was one woman, a college graduate, 
the wife of a very busy physician. Her self- 
chosen mission in life was the scientific 
feeding of infants. She gave the subject the 
most careful study, and was of great help to 
her husband in his successful practice among 
children. But, meantime, any boy in the 
neighborhood could have told her that her 
own boy, in whom she took such pride as the 
exponent of her theories, was learning to lie, 
to steal, and had at ten years of age a vocab- 
ulary of profanity that would have astonished 
an old sailor. Physically and intellectually 
he was perfect; but morally he was not even 
what one might call ‘‘ backward’’: he was 
almost entirely deficient. 

Then I knew very well a dear, timid little 
boy—the youngest ina family of five. He 
was delicate in health, sensitive, shy and 
slow —all these latter probably because he 
was so delicate, for mental and temperamental 
traits are more dependent on the physical 
than most mothers know. He was loved 
greatly, for this was a sweet and affectionate 
family. But no one of them had the slightest 
understanding of the boy. Jacky’s stupidity 
was the standing joke at home and at school. 
Once he was accused of lying, by the prin- 
cipal of the school, because he was unable to 
give what that literal-minded man called ‘‘a 
straight story’’ of some mischief that had 
happened the day before. When he fell into 
my hands he was on the verge of hysterics. 
** Dear Mrs. Ward,’’ he sobbed, ‘“‘ how can 1 
tell a straight story when I don’t know what 
a straight story is?’’ 

The confusion in the child’s mind was pit- 
iful. He wanted to tell the direct truth. 
But between his nervousness and the play of 
his imagination, which so often makes it 
almost impossible for a child to distinguish 
between what he sees and what he thinks he 
sees, he was in an agony. 


Children Need Helpful Understanding 


HERE are thousands of nervous, sensitive, 

delicate children like this all over this 
country who are pitifully unable to put their 
multifold consciousness into words, and who 
do so need the sympathetic and helpful 
understanding of their mothers to put them 
right before others and give them confidence 
in themselves. If a mother isn’t willing to 
help her child in this way she has no business 
to bea mother at all. And yet a great many 
intelligent American mothers today have prac- 
tically no guiding influence over the minds 
of their children. 

Does this sound like a harsh arraignment 
or a flight of imagination? I would it were. 
I would it were anything save bitter, solemn 
truth. For several years I taught boys from 
ten to fifteen years old. This I considered 
no misfortune, but ! did sometimes feel it 
unfortunate that I had also to educate the 
mothers. Sometimes it was as to the physical 
condition of the son, as in the case of the 
near-sighted boy, but oftener it had to do 
with a mental or moral deficiency. And it 
didn’t take any remarkable ability to diag- 
nose the case and to apply its remedy — 
nothing but a little observation, a little 


The Ladies 


Children are Backwar 


By Janet M. Ward 


common-sense, a little understanding of 
human nature, and a little desire to mother 
these forlorn or wayward young souls. 


What America Needs is Mothers 


ja yet all this is not to be construed as a 
diatribe against club women or against 
public activities among women, whenever and 
wherever they do not interfere with the first 
duty of mothers—to rear their own children 
with all their intelligence, with all their 
earnestness, and with all their loving hearts. 

But how can I say it over and over again, 
so that it shall stick in the minds of those 
earnest, active, widely helpful, but narrowly 
negligent, forward mothers of backward sons? 

‘What France needs is mothers,’’ said 
Napoleon. 

‘* What America needs is mothers,’’ say 
I. Not politicians, nor reformers, nor club 
preachers, nor teachers—just plain mothers. 

In a recent number of a woman’s club 
periodical, supposedly the official organ of 
‘*The Unquiet Sex,’’ I find a long column 
of resolutions passed by the ‘‘ Congress of 
Mothers,’’ for it seems that in order to be a 
mother in these wise latter days it is neces- 
sary to go intoa kind of maternal parliament. 
These resolutions touch upon the teaching of 
morality in our schools, the teaching of deaf- 
mutes, the statutes in regard to child-labor, 
the cigarette habit, and especially are they 
concerned with Mormonism ‘‘as a fearful 
menace to our homes,’’ which, to be sure, it 
is, as our male legislators discovered long ago. 

Now, here is a wide and inspiring field of 
influence. It is well to mother the world at 
large, but let no one forget that motherhood, 
of all duties in the world, begins at home, 
with the simplest and homeliest of tasks. 
To see thet one’s own children are properly 
nourished seems to me of greater importance 
than to see that some one else’s boys do not 
smoke cigarettes, and yet I—even I— know 
mothers who feed their children fried foods 
and then scold them because they are out of 
temper, little suspecting that it is not the 
child’s disposition, but his poor little Latin 
membranes that are at the bottom of the 
trouble. To uphold the hands of legislators 
in their disposition of the Mormon question 
is well enough, but to know something of thie 
science of mind, so that the workings of the 
sensitive, rudimentary, groping thought of a 
little child is not a dark enigma to his own 
mother, seems to me rather more important, 
if not so imposing. 


We Should Live, Really, with Our Children 


RUE, the wider and narrower activities are 

not always and necessarily incompatible. 
I once knew one mother — just one— who was 
able to keep close hold of the hands of her 
own children while reaching out with wide 
arms ‘‘to help and to heal the great world 
around her.’’ But such women are the ex- 
ception, not the rule. For most of us “‘ the 
daily round, the common task, will furnish 
all’”’ we ought to ask, at any rate. Not be- 
cause we are not interested in wider things or 
unwilling toward them, but because we are 
limited in time, physical strength and mental 
activity. We are not strong, we American 
mothers. Weare overcharged with nervous 
force. We need many slippings of the leash 
of care; we need frequent rests, ease, relaxa- 
tion. So, to accomplish this we go out into 
society, to the theatre, or to some elaboration 
of mature activity; and all the time the path 
to restfulness lies green and grassy and sweet 
before us. Froebel knew. ‘‘ Come,’’ said 
he, “‘ let us live with our children.’’ To live 
with one’s children means to Jive with them, 
to get out of our own mind into theirs, to slip 
away from the dull company of the Olympians 
into the misty lands of the Golden Age. 
When a mother really lives with her children 
for some part of every day she ceases to be a 
‘* grown-up ’’; the winds blow straight from 
the Isles of the Blest, and puff! go all her 
cares, and responsibilities, and bothersome 
thoughts. Her eyes are opened to wide 
vistas, she sees wonders, and lives among 
marvels. She has become as a little child, 
as Elizabeth did in her German garden. 


The Story of One Backward Boy 


NE ‘‘ backward son’’ comes to my mind 

so vividly now that I really must outline 
him, at the risk of citing too many examples. 
His name in full was that of his uncle, a Justice 
of the Supreme Bench at that time—a man of 
brilliant mind and high character. The boy 
was seventeen and in a class where the aver- 
age age was twelve. So, you see, he really 
was backward, or so he thought. Each day 
he came slouching into the classroom with 
a look on his face in which utter reckless- 
ness and defiance were mingled. He never 
had his lesson; he never even pretended to 








DRAWN BY MAUD TOUSEY 


have studied it. Meantime I studied him. 
By-and-by the day came when we had a talk. 
After some preliminary skirmishing he began: 

‘“ There’s no use in your talking to me, 
Mrs. Ward. I’m no good. i hate studying 
and I never could learn anything and I don’t 
want to. My father always said I was a fool, 
and my mother says I’m no good anyhow, 
and I know it and I don’t care.’’ 

He tried to be big, and bluster this out 
witha great deal of bravado. But the uneasy 
shifting of his body, his quick, furtive look at 
my face, all betrayed him. He did care. 

**Do you know,’’ I asked with the utmost 
concern, ‘‘ I’ve often wondered how it would 
feel to be no good and not to care, not really 
care one bit? Honestly between ourselves, 
how does it feel? Is it fun?’’ 

He shuffled uneasily as he said: ‘* I dunno.”’ 


How He was Finally Awakened 
WENT on as if talking out loud to myself: 
“*You see, it’s the caring that hurts. There 

are such a lot of hard things one might like 
to get out of, if one didn’t really care to 
amount to anything. Then one would be 
having all the fun and not paying the piper. 
Are you really having a good time? I want 
to know because I have wondered so often.’’ 
The boy turned to me with one look —the 
look of a dumb, wounded animal who begs 
for mercy, and in that glance I saw all the 
tragedy of this child’s starved, miserable, 
hounded life. Not care, indeed! Not care? 
He was just one great bruise in soul and 
mind from caring. And nobody understood. 
‘* Suppose,’’ I said, after a pause—‘‘ Sup- 
pose a man thinks he has a disease that is 
going to kill him, then after long worry he 
learns from the doctor’s examination that he 
is just as healthy as anybody need be, 
wouldn’t he bea pretty happy man?”’ 
‘** I suppose so,’’ the boy said thoughtfully. 
‘* Well now, teachers, you know. sometimes 
know things about people’s minds just as 
doctors do about people’s bodies. Suppose 
I were to tell you about your mind what the 
doctor told that man about his body —that it 
is a good mind, a very good one, only you 
don’t know it, and you don’t know yet how 
to use it aright—suppose I should tell you 
that — honest and true, what would you say?”’ 
‘* Dunno,’’ he muttered, his eyes still down. 
‘Now look up at me, my boy—look me 
square in the eyes and believe what I am 
going to tell you, because it’s true,’’ I said. 
And, for the first time in all the months I 
had taught the boy, I looked full into his eyes. 
Then, with all the force of conviction there 
was in me, I said slowly: ‘‘ Your mind is 
just as good as any boy’s inthis class. You 
can be just as good a scholar and just as 
great a man as your uncle, if you want to. 
All you have to do is to learn how to work, 
and then work. I’ll teach you how, if you’ll 
agree to dothe work. Just think of the dif- 
ference—on the one hand a lazy, shiftless, 
defiant man whom nobody respects, and who 
pretends not to care, but who really does 
care and hates himself and everybody else in 
consequence, and on the other hand a big, 
useful, honored man whom everybody ad- 
mires. You can have whichever you like. 
It’s only a matter of work—nothing else. 
I’m telling you the truth. It is for you to 
say which it shall be.’’ 


When the Boy Became a Man 


HERE was a long pause —the clock ticked 
fast, and my heart beat faster. Then there 
came a queer little sound from the boy’s 
throat. He fought hard, but another one 
came, and then his big frame shook with 
sobs. He put his head down on his desk, 
and I waited for the man in the boy to be born. 
At last he raised his head and looked at me. 

‘*Mrs. Ward, is it true?’’ he asked. 

‘It is true —true,’’ I repeated steadily. 

‘* Then that’s all there is to it.”’ And he 
gathered up his books and fled. 

To cut the story short, we began again, 
and six months afterward, at the annual 
commencement time, the boy’s father and 
mother came to me and said: ‘‘ Mrs. Ward, 
we really don’t know what has happened to 
our boy. He is quite another person. We 
begin to have hopes of him. At one time we 
thought his case was hopeless.’’ 

‘*Sodid he,’’ I said. ‘‘ That was the trou- 
ble.’’ 

‘* And I talked to him so much,”’ said the 
mother with self-approval. 

I wanted to say again, ‘‘ That was the 
trouble,’’ but forbore. 


All that was twenty years ago. The man 


of thirty-seven is now one of the leading 
younger lawyers in his State, and his mother’s 
picture appears frequently in periodicals 
that still set forth the achievements of 
women’s clubs. 
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AT THIS TIME OF YEAR 


| Jehi=-O 


is the popular dessert because of the 
ease with which it is prepared. After 
the hot summer the housewife desires 
to be out of doors, free from the heat 
of the kitchen, and Jell-O comes as 
a delightful relief in preparing the 
dessert. 

Simply add a pint of boiling water 
to the contents of a ten cent package 
of Jell-O and settocool. (Enough for 
6 people.) It is all done in two min- 
utes, the result is a delicious, delicate 
dessert that is especially refreshing. 





“THe Je.r-O Girt” 





For a more elaborate dessert, try this: 


Peach Delight 


Dissolve one package of any flavor Jell-O 
in one pint of boiling water. Pour one-half 
in mould. Lay peaches sliced in half in the 
bottom of mould. When cold pour in remain- 
der of Jell-O and another layer of peaches. 
When cold turn out and serve with whipped 
cream, sweetened. 


Jell-O comes in six flavors: Strawberry, Rasp 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and Cherry. 
At grocers everywhere, 10 cts. per package 

Approved by Pure Food Commissioners 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Send for colored illustrated recipe book, Free. 


The Genesee Pure Food Company, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Visit our exhibit at Portland Exposition. 
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found which provided 
sufficient nourish- 
ment to keep this baby 
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Lawn Fence 


Latest designs. Best mate- 
nial. Prices and quality guar- 
anteed. Cheaper than wood 
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A Pretty Nursery and a Clean One 


By Caroline Abbott 


Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


perative, that in the nursery the sacred 

persons of the little rulers who reign 
supreme there should be safeguarded in 
every possible way. And one of the most 
important ways is in seeing that the room 
is «iways kept sweet and fresh and clean. 

There are always mothers who, like Senti- 
mental Tommy, can “find a w’y’’ to do 
what ought to be done. And here is a 


[: IS right, indeed it is necessary and im- 

















“A Group of Children are Playing 
“Ring Around the Rosey’” 


**w’y’’ one mother found to furnish a nursery 
prettily and at small cost, and with never a 
yard of stuff in it that could not go into the 
washtub as often as need be. 


HE first thing this mother thought of was 

the walls. It was supposed that the prob- 
lem of the nursery walls was solved when the 
nursery picture-paper was invented. But 
along came the doctors declaring this paper was 
harmful on account of the quantity of arsenic 
used in the colors, for arsenic is a very bad 
thing to get into a baby’s body through its 
lungs and pores. And what is true of these 
picture-papers is true of all highly-colored 
wall-papers. So she did away with wall- 
paper altogether. She scraped it all off, and 
in its place hung unbleached muslin. 


























“With a Pretty Box Like This Children Might 
Like Better to Put Away Their Toys” 


HIS makes about the cheapest wall cover- 

ing, but there are any number of washable 
cotton stuffs that make good wall hangings, 
all to be had for a few cents a yard. If you 
like a colored wall take a soft pink or blue 
or buff chambray. Unbleached canvas is 
good; ticking and awning canvas are good, 
if you can get them without a too pronounced 
stripe and too much color; and there is an 
English damask in unbleached linen shade 
with a satin stripe and a twilled stripe alter- 
nating that makes the prettiest kind of a 
wall covering. So there is a wide range for 
choice. 

In hanging cloth it is not a good idea to 
sew the strips together. The cloth is much 
harder to hang smoothly if it is in a large 
piece. Rather hang it a strip at a time, tack- 
ing it pretty close, with brass-headed tacks if 
you like. A very good plan is to bring the 
two edges together and tack them with occa- 
sional small tacks to hold the two strips in 
place. Then run a strip of tape along the 
seam to hide the selvedge, putting the brass 
tacks squarely in the centre. Or a better 
effect, though it costs a little more, is ob- 
tained by covering the seams with a strip of 
half-inch moulding, whith can be found in 
any wall-paper shop at about four cents a 
foot, and can be finished to match the color 
of the cloth. 


OW for the decorative part of the wall 

covering. If you like a border better 
than a dado let it be a border. If you can 
draw designs you can save the small cost of 
one and have something wholly your own. If 
not, have a design made for a strip of cloth 
about eighteen inches deep by three feet 


wide. Or if you like, take one of the paper 
panels that have been used so much for chil- 
dren’s rooms, and trace off the design on thin 
paper. The bare outline of the figures is all 
you want. Then retrace from this on a heavy 
paper, and with manicure scissors or a sharp 
knife cut it out for a stencil. Do not make 
the opening more than a scant eighth of an 
inch, as all you want is the outline. 

The unbleached muslin is good for the 
border, no matter what material is used for the 
main part ofthe wall. Lay your stencil on the 
strip, pinning it to keep it from slipping out 
of place while you work, and trace with 
black paint the outline cut in the stencil. 


rr‘ JR those who have never done any stencil- 
ing I would suggest common house paint, 
made very thin with turpentine, and a small 
brush such as artists use. This house paint 
comes at ten and fifteen cents a can, and when 
thinned to the proper consist- 
ency is about trebled in quan- 


ERE and there among the treesare figures, 

now of Little Red Riding-Hood and the 
Wolf, the red cloak giving a bright little dash 
of color. Farther on lie the Babes inthe Woods 
with the little birds carrying leaves to cover 
them. Farther on again may be Puss-in- 
Boots hunting in the forest for a rabbit to 
take to the King, and farther still the Prince 
riding through the woods to waken the 
Sleeping Beauty in her castle. 
may go around the room. 

The dado may be finished at the top with a 
narrow chair rail in ivory white or in such 
finish as the color scheme may call for. 
Above this the main wall-covering runs un- 
interrupted to the ceiling. Always remember 
to make allowance for shrinking when the 
wall-covering goes to the wash. This can be 
done by letting the strips run well under the 
border or the dado, and by lapping the edges 
under the moulding or tape. 


So on you 





tity. An even more artistic 
effect than that produced by 
paint can be had with a wax 
crayon. Some of these are 
guaranteed to wash, but you 
should try them first on a 
small sample to make sure. 
For you should always remem- 
ber that this is to be a ‘‘ washa- 
ble nursery.’’ 

Once you have your outlines 
done in black you can remove 
the stencil and do the rest of the 
coloring free-hand. Don’t think 
you can’t, for youcan. It does 
nottakeanartisttodoit. Just 
fill in all the spaces with color, 
now with pink or red or blue for 
a child’s frock, with brown or 














black for a boy’s trousers. a 

It is well to leave quite a 

little of the white ground, as for stockings, 
sunbonnets, sailor collars, and an occasional 
dress or boy’s blouse. And always leave 
the faces uncolored. The black outline is 
enough where the face is not turned full 
forward. Where it is, take the black and 
mark in eyes, nose and mouth. 


ro the background sweep in with long 
sidewise strokes of the brush or the 
crayon a soft, dullish green. Don’t try to be 
realistic and use a regular grass green, as 
you willfind it too glaring. Duller greens, 
with a yellowish green or a bit of brown 
for relief, are better; and ifa little streak of 
white is left here and there it gives an effect 
of high lights to the picttre. 

The border design shown on the left is 
an original one, drawn especially for THE 
JOURNAL, and consists of two panels. In 
one a group of children are playing ‘‘ Ring 
Around the Rosey.’’? The other is “* Flying 
the Kite.’’ Each panel may have a differ- 
ent design, but two are enough and can be 
alternated for the border. They are easily 
joined together by an inch-wide strip of 
mounting-board of the prevail- 
ing color in the panel, tacked 


Row of Little Birds Flying Wing to Wing” 


FTER the walls the floor is of next import- 
ance. Carpets soil and fill with dust so 
easily where children play on them constantly, 
and with most people carpet-cleaning time 
comes not more than twice a year. 
haveacarpet atall. Instead, make a large rug 
or several smaller ones of denim or burlap or 
of heavy khaki-colored canvas. Any of these 
makes a good floor-covering and can go as 
often as need be into the tub and be none the 
worse for it. Fora large rug sew the strips 
together to form a square of the desired size. 
Stencil a border and leave the centre plain. 
The rug shown below is of wood-colored 
burlap, with a border of geese and goslings 
following along beak to tail, with a_ big 
gander waiting for them in each corner. 

The geese are outlined in black, the beaks 
and legs colored an orange tone, and the 
border below done with abrush in a rich green. 
For these heavy materials paint is best. 


PHOLSTERED furniture has, of course, 
no place in a nursery. If a piece has 
strayed in and must stay it should be covered 
at once with some washable stuff. A very 





with a double row of brass tacks 
whose heads are half on and half 
off the strip, and thus form a sort 
of pearling on the panel side. 


HILE a border is more com- 

monly used, there is some- 

thing that recommends a dado for 
achild’s room. A dadois wherea 
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child can look at the pictures with- 
out making his neck ache. 

A good height for a dado is the breadth of 
unbleached muslin, and by using the material 
in this way there is no question of seams. 

Below is shown an original design taken 
from the nursery tales so dear to every 
child heart. Just as grown-ups like to see 
the faces of friends and favorite authors and 
well-loved scenes upon their walls, so little 
ones like the faces of folk who people their 
little world —the folk of fairy taleand Mother 
Gooserhyme. The suggestion for this design 
may be carried still further and is very simple 
to work out. Pick out all the nursery stories 
that have anything happening in the woods, 
for you want lots of trees. Trees for decora- 
tive purposes are very easy to grow. They 
have only their straight brown trunks and 
their conventionalized branches that look like 
big lily-pads, done with sweeping strokes in 
different shades of green, with a little dull 
blue for shadows. 

















“Among the Trees are Figures . . of Little 
Red Riding-Hood and the Wolf” 


“The Rug . 


. with a Border of Geese and Goslings” 


convenient piece of nursery furniture is a toy 
chest. It is just a long, low box with a lid, 


covered with the same unbleached muslin or | 


light canvas. Mistress Mary makes a good 
motif for the design, with a line of pretty 
maids all in a row with their backs turned 
toward you— because backs are easier to draw 
than faces! —and a row cf prim little gardens 
with stiff little tulips and green rose trees 
with disproportionately large pink roses. 

Perhaps with a pretty box like this children 
might like better to pick up their toys and put 
them away when they are through playing 
with them. When the lid is down the box 
should be the right height for a seat. 


F THE children sleep as well as play in the 
nursery there are the bedroom things to 
think of. 
either case. Keep these very simple. Cheese- 
cloth is cheapest for curtains. Scrim and 
batiste cost more, but wear better; and 


So don’t | 





And window curtains, too, in | 





Bro-man-gel-on 


— the one perfect 
— the original 
—the = 


— the healthful 
— the delicious 


Dessert Jelly 


is now Selling at all grocers ina 


New 10-Cent Size 


as well as 15-cent package. 


ORE than a decade ago saw the intro- 
duction of Bromangelon—the first pow- 
dered dessert jelly known to the world. 

Hours of weary kitchen work and uncertainty 
were immediately concentrated into one brief 
moment and perfect results. 

Success was instantaneous. 
tions. 

Some lived awhile, others failed utterly — be- 
cause they duplicated Bromangelon claims, with- 
out duplicating Bromangelon qualities. 

Bromangelon’s most eminent distinction to- 
day is not only the largest selling dessert jelly 
in the world but the one that is accepted un- 
questionably by pure food authorities in every 
State of the union. 

Bromangelon is food. It is a palatable deli- 
cacy that is nourishing and strengthening to 
the convalescent — appetizing and satisfying to 
the most critical. 

Bromangelon is prepared in a twinkling. 

Flavors — Lemon — Orange — Raspberry — 
Strawberry and Cherry. 


So were imita- 


AT YOUR GROCER'’S 


The Stern & Saalberg Company 
New York City 


Manufacturers 








Feeding 
The Baby 





Ii enburys 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 


' suited to its condition, together with 


batiste or lawn is very good for covers for bed | 


and bureau and chiffonier. Thereare stories 
enough on walls and boxes, so let these de- 
signs be, say, a row of little birds or a chain 
of butterflies, flying wing to wing. Just a 
border of them across the bottom of the win- 
dow curtains, and above the hem of the 
valance; or if the bed-cover be plain, which 
is better than having a valance, let the birds 
fly along the side just below the turn at the 
edge of the mattress. 
birds edges the day pillow-slip, and the same 
border is shown on the white covers for 
bureau, dressing-table or chiffonier. 


The same little row of | 


booklet giving valuable information on 
‘*Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 


For Baby's Sake Send 5c 


for a sample of this nipple 
which your baby will like 
more than others. Prevents 
colic. Does not collapse, is 
easily kept clean. Sold in 
a diamond-shaped box. Rec- 
ommended by doctors and 
trained nurses. For sale by all druggists 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48-E, BOSTON, MASS. 












Near are 
Nalure this 
Nipples shape 
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The Ladie 


The Girl Who Has Been My Guest 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 





HE girls I have co 

entertained in 

my home have 
been many. They 
have been girls who 
are unknown and 
girls who have won 
fame, working-girls 
and girls with no 
business more ardu- 
ous than drawing 
upon a father’s check- 
book. They have 
been pretty girls and 
plain girls; some of 
them talented, some 
of them dull; some 
were lovable, some 
were not. To cer- 
tain of them our 
home offers the 
most loving welcome 
whenever they choose 
to come; to others— 
but I leave my girls 
to you—some of 
them may have been 
entertained in your 
own home. Some of 
them, too, may be— 
yourselves! 








ny APPILY, I have 

never met more 
than one borrowing 
girl. A friend tells 
me, however, that she 
has made the ac- 
quaintance of several 
of this type. It was 
not only money that 
the girl I knew bor- 





rowed—although 
that was no _ infre- 
quent occurrence. 


One day it might be 
ten cents for carfare, 
because the con- 
ductor would not 
change a five-dollar 
bill; next day it was 
a quarter for a maga- 
zine, fifty cents for 
chocolates, a dime 
for shoelaces ora 
nickel for the col- 
lection-box, because 
she had forgotten her 
purse. Twice, I re- 
member, she did pay 
her debts; still, if I 
were to make a reck- 
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NE girl, with the most refreshing frank- 

ness, suggested various changes in the 
daily menu. She asked if I never used mush- 
rooms with beefsteak. She wondered if straw- 
berries were not in the market (they were, at 
seventy-five cents a quart!). She queried in 
her ingenuous way if I knew how to make 
angel cake. I did, but just then eggs were 
sixty cents a dozen —and eleven are required 
for an angel cake! After she had gone I 
found in her waste-basket empty olive and 
pickle bottles, cans which had held fancy 
wafers, a preserved-ginger jar and various 
small jelly-pots. But—sacred to her mem- 
ory remains her farewell: ‘‘ I have had such 
a nice time,’’ she assured me. ‘* You 
wouldn’t guess how much better I feel than 
when I came. I really believe low fare 
agrees with me. I haven’t had one splitting 
headache since I left home. One eats alto- 
gether too much at a hotel, where everything 
may be had for the ordering.”’ 


HE was one of the loveliest girls I had ever 

seen, and homage seemed to offer itself to 
her everywhere, but oh! the trial of her care- 
lessness. In the morning she left her cham- 
ber—as an angry maid pictured it— 
‘looking as if the room would ride out.’’ 
Many times a day I gathered up her belong- 
ings from everywhere about the house; her 
chamber and the hall-rack were quite inade- 
quate for their accommodation. She had just 
said her good-bys and gone when the maid 
appeared with an armful of forgotten clothes: 
a delicate silk waist, a pair of party slippers, 
a handkerchief, a collar, one stocking and an 
evening wrap. While I hurried into a coat 
and hat the maid packed the things in a box, 
and I took the next car for the station; that 
express from the West had a notorious repu- 
tation for being late, and my guest might 
be still at the station. This time the train 
had been on time! I carried the box to the 
express office, telephoned home through the 
pay station for an address my guest had left, 
then I sent after her the forgotten belongings, 
paying fifty cents of expressage. For our 
courtesies during her visit, and that last little 
service given from the midst’of an unusually 
busy day, not a word of thanks has been re- 
ceived — or else today it is three years belated! 


‘A NOD,’’ says my Scotch grandmother, 

‘is as good as a wink toa blind horse.”’ 
It was queer how that saying jumped into my 
mind one October morning when I turned the 
key in our front door. We were leaving for 
a few days’ visit to Uncle Si’s farmhouse, and 
that going-away was the last nod, the last 
wink to a guest who would not make her 
farewells until the door was actually shut in 
her face. She had arrived in the early sum- 
mer upon her own invitation ‘‘ to stay fora 
few days.’’ An immense trunk accompanied 
her, for she had been making a round of 
visits. She was a nice, jolly girl, and we all 
liked her. But—weeks passed and she 
seemed to have no plans for the future. 
Indeed, she confided to me that our house was 
such a cheerful place she hated to go home; 
and then her stepmother was not the most 
comfortable person in the world to live with. 
Other visitors came and went, and somebody 
had to sleep on a couch to give them a room 
— but our all-summer guest stayed on and on. 
She had become so thoroughly one of the 
family that she added all her laundry to the 
weekly wash. In the fall, when we began 
cleaning the spare chamber, she betook her- 
self calmly to the parlor sofa, confessing that 
house-cleaning never worried her in the least. 
Then—I thought of good old Uncle Si and 
asked him to invite us all to Friendship for 
an indefinite visit. Our guest declared there 
was nothing she enjoyed as she did the coun- 
try in the fall, but—good old Uncle Si! — 
that morning he was very dense in under- 
standing, and just before we left the big trunk 
and its owner took the nine-five train. 


oning of small loans 
—to say nothing of 
unpaid express charges and telephone tolls — 
she left me several dollars out of pocket. It 
was the borrowing of personal belongings, 
however, to which I most strenuously ob- 
jected: handkerchiefs, stamps, paper and 
envelopes, needles, thread, braid, thimble, 
scissors and all sorts of small sewing-basket 
necessities. She had some attractive quali- 
ties, but all of them were overshadowed by 
her lack of common, every-day honesty. 


HAVE not forgotten the girl who was self- 

opinionated. She had a remarkable assort- 
ment of ideas upon how to keep house, how 
to bring up children, how to manage servants, 
how to entertain, how to economize and how 
to dress, and she was a walking encyclopedia 
upon etiquette. She had gathered her knowl- 
edge from books, from acquaintances, from 
observation. Some of her ideas were good 
and helpful; indeed, I learned much that was 
useful from her, but at every lesson I was a 
child who knew nothing—she was a peda- 
gogue putting her knowledge into a dogmatic 
lecture. The feeling that came while one 
listened was that it might have been done 
so kindly, so pleasantly, so helpfully, so tact- 
fully if for one instant she could have 
forgotten — herself. 


PUBLIC man, who is much beloved, came 

to lay the cornerstone of a new munici- 
pal building in our city. A host of friends, 
knowing we were to entertain him, asked 
leave to call during his afternoon stay. 
Their calls seemed to resolve into an informal 
piazza reception. Our guest was accompanied 
by his daughter, whose charming friendliness 
and simple manners won every heart. Dur- 
ing the afternoon my duties as hostess were 
frequently interrupted by visits to the baby, 
who lay sick upstairs. When our friends 
said their good-bys I felt as if I had scarcely 
made the acquaintance of our charming young 
guest. A few days later, however, I had a 
glimpse of the girl’s character. In a cordial 
little note of thanks for our hospitality she 
inclosed a letter from her mother. The girl 
had written to her mother about the baby’s 
sickness and asked her to write the formula 
for an old-fashioned remedy which they had 
used in their home for such ailments. The 
mother had answered immediately, sending a 
prescription for a homely medicine which 
proved effectualat once. The girl’s thought- 
fulness fairly warmed my heart; it was more 
than ever to be appreciated when one remem- 
bered that she was on a sight-seeing trip, also 
sharing every day in her father’s program of 
public functions and social engagements. 
Today she is the wife of a famous man, and 
all that was promised by the girl is to be 
found in the woman. 


T OUR summer boarding-house last season 
I met a girl to whom I took an instant lik- 
ing. When we said good-by I added, “‘ If you 
ever happen to be in our vicinity come and see 
us.’?’ One morning she appeared. There 
was something about her happy, take-me-as- 
I-am ways that installed her at once as one 
of the family. She accepted a_ pick-up 
luncheon as if it had been the most elaborate 
meal; she hung two simple gowns in her 
closet, then she came with a bit of work to 
join me on the piazza where the children 
were at play, and our friendship began where 
it had ended a year ago. I told her regret- 
fully of an engagement made for the morrow: 
a tally-ho coach party was to leave at nine 
o’clock and my husband and I were booked 
for it; there was not an extra seat to be ob- 
tained or she should have gone with us. 

‘* Don’t think of it,’’ she said brightly. 
‘*T’ll have the nicest kind of a time right 
here. I’ve been gadding for two months, 
and a quiet, restful day will do me good.”’ 

During her ‘‘ quiet, restful day’’ she 
emptied my darning and mending baskets, 
prepared the luncheon while the maid finished 


sweeping; she took the children off for a 
trolley ride, and proved herself such a teller 
of stories that during the remainder of her 
visit ‘‘my mother’s stories’’ began to rank 
second! Even the baby’s good-by was a re- 
gretful one 
when she comes this way again! 





HE was an over-Christmas guest, this girl, 
whose home is a lonely little hall-room in 
a big city. She arrived Christmas Eve with 
a bundle almost as big as herself. Christ- 





and what a welcome awaits her | 


mas morning revealed how she had spent | 


weeks in loving labor for us—not so very 


much money—she did not have it to spend— | 


but she had gifts for every one in the house- 
hold, not even excepting a maid she had 
never seen. And there was a something 
individual about each gift: a fitness, useful- 
ness, or a whimsical joke that told of the 
thought spent upon it. Then tacked to each 
parcel was a merry, homespun rhyme. The 
reading of these verses and the laugh which 
each one brought gave a last touch of jollity 
» ‘the very happiest Christmas.’’ 


E HAPPENED once to have in our home 
two girl visitors; one was the daughter 
of a wealthy woman, the other was a little 
country schoolma’am having her first glimpse 
of city life. They tori the most cordial 
of friends. One day invitations arrived for 
an elaborate evening affair. During their 
delighted preparations I learned something of 
the sweet nature of the wealthy girl. I found 
her in her room removing exquisite trimmings 
from a silk muslin gown. 
‘* What are you doing?’ I asked. 
She hesitated and flushed rosily. 


‘* You must never whisper it to Gretchen if | 


I tell you,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Her best frock is 
a plain, home-made muslin, and any one of 
my gowis would make her feel—the differ- 
ence. When I get the pearl bands off this 
dress it will look simpler. I have always 
felt, anyway, that it was over-trimmed.’’ 
When they came downstairs, ready to drive 


away to the ball, it would have been hard to | 


tell which was the rich girl and which the 
poor one, for Gretchen’s plain little frock had 
been glorified by certain dainty gifts: a filmy 
lace bertha, a silken sash and jaunty slipper- 
buckles. And then each pretty face wore 
the delighted anticipation of ‘‘a real ball.’’ 


HIS girl was a singer who is greeted every- 


where by overflowing houses. We felt 
honored when, on presenting a friend’s intro- 
duction, she instantly accepted our invitation 
to stay over Sunday. 

‘The pleasure is all mine,’’ she assured 
me while she unpacked her bag. ‘‘ Why! the 
glimpse of a real home in the midst of hotel 
life is a delight you cannot imagine.’’ 

Every minute she spent under our roof told 
of a nature that was genuine and unspoiled. 
She hovered about the kitchen while I made 
biscuit for tea, she turned my husband's invi- 
tation for a drive into a suggestion for a 
tramp, she showed the utmost relish for every- 
thing that came to ourtable. The children 
gathered about her in still adoration while 
she sang them the songs of many lands; she 
treated the maid with a gentle consideration 
which made a slave of her, and after twenty- 
four hours’ stay she left behind a warmth of 
affection which lives on and on. Something 
else she left behind: on my bureau I found, 
after she had gone, a radiant bit of Bohemian 
glass filled with American Beauties, sweet 
and beautiful as herself, and beside them 
this note: ‘‘My roses cannot tell you— 
though I wish they might —of a happy, cheer- 
ing, heart-warming stop in my travels, one 
that will live long in my memory.”’ 


ROUBLE seemed to descend like athunder- 

clap upon our household in the midst of 
one girl's visit. The maid was called away 
by her mother’s death, a burst pipe deluged 
the house, and one of the children was taken 
seriously ill. While I stood beside the stove 
trying to prepare a hurried meal my guest 
walked in wearing a big gingham apron. 

‘““You must stay in the sick-room,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’ll look after things downstairs.’’ 

‘* Weren’t you packing?’’ I asked, for that 
afternoon she had planned to go to a house- 
party at her aunt’s beautiful home. 

* Nobody needs me there,’’ she said cheer- 
fully, ‘‘and you do. I’ve wired Auntie that 
I can’t come.’’ 

**Oh, I couldn’* allow that,’’ I pleaded; 
‘you were anticipating such a good time. 
Besides, it isn’t easy —the work here.”’ 

‘*I know how to do everything,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Mother taught me to be a good 
housekeeper. I’m out of practice a bit — 
still, 11 manage beautifully.’’ 

For ten days she took my place at the 
household helm in a quiet, cheerful, self- 
reliant way that was wonderful for a nineteen- 
year-old girl. Frequently she came with 
laughing authority to relieve me in the sick- 


roum, and her very presence was a comfort. | 


When the strenuous days were over, and we 
were losing her, she said in answer to my 
gratitude: 

‘* My dear, it was only ‘reciprocity.’ You 
gave me a happy fortnight. I would have 
been unworthy, indeed, of your kindness if I 
had not returned it by a helping hand.’’ 
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What Constitutes a Great Singer 


OO many 

persons, 

when 
listening to 
one of the 
world’s great 
singers, will 
exclaim to 
themselves, 
“What a 
gift!’’ This 
reflection robs 
the singer of 
much of. the 
credit whichis 
due. him, for, 
after all, only 
a part of what 
he accom- 
plishes is the result of the bounty of Nature. 
One ardent admirer of Jean de Reszke said 
to me, ‘‘I am sure that he has the greatest 
tenor voice that has ever been heard.’’ When 
I answered that this was far from being the 
case, and that even at that time there were 
several better than his, the lady said, ‘‘ Then 
what is it that makes him a great singer?’’ 

















DRAWN By HENRY HUTT 


B yg~> DE RESZKE, who has now perma- 

nently retired from the operatic stage, was 
the greatest male singer of his time and one 
of the greatest of all time, but he had not a 
remarkable voice. In the beginning he set 
out as a barytone, and sang barytone rdles for 
several seasons. He finally became satisfied 
that his voice was a tenor, and that its upper 
tones ought to be brought out, and he retired 
from the stage for several years to accomplish 
this purpose. The lower register never lost 
a trace of the barytone quality, and there 
were many occasions when the upper notes 
sounded strained and uncertain. Yet Jean 
de Reszke knew more about the art of song 
than any other man of his day. 

Tamagno, on the other hand, had a far 
more wonderful voice than De Reszke, but 
he was at his best in only some three or four 
roles and was quite unable to sing anything 
lyric. Enrico Caruso has a voice infinitely 
superior to that of De Reszke, and he knows 
much about the art of singing, but Caruso as 
John of Leyden, Romeo, Siegfried or Tristan, 
to name four of De Reszke’s best parts, is 
altogether inconceivable. 


== PATTI, who was so unwise as to 
return to America a year or so ago, was 
in her day the perfect exponent of the art of 
vocal delivery, but she had very little else to 
recommend her. The voice was incompar- 
ably beautiful. It was so pure in quality, so 
rich, so vibrant, and so filled with golden 
lights and shadows, that it was ravishing to 
hear, even when its fortunate possessor put 
nothing into her song but the mere sound of 
the tones. But Patti could not sing a song 
of Schubert or Schumann. When she tried 
to do so she became positively ridiculous. 
She seemed to have no conception of the 
musical character of such songs and no idea 
of the correct method of interpretation. 

The singer must be able to supplement the 
beauty of the voice with intelligence in the 
exposition of the meaning of the song. 
Almost any opera-goer or concert habitué 
knows this. But few persons realize how 
much skill this demands. No amount of 
intelligence will enable a person rightly to 
interpret a song if he has not first learned 
the elements of singing; for in order to 
offer an interpretation to an audience the 
singer must have a complete command of 
the technics of his art. 


O MASTER these technics takes years. It 

is said that a young man went to Porpora, 
who was one of the famous teachers at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and asked 
for tuition. Porpora replied that he would 
accept the youth as a pupil only on condition 
that the student would agree to do precisely 
as the teacher told him. The youth con- 
sented, and the master wrote some exercises 
for him on four pages of music paper. 

At the end of three years the young man 
was still studying this sheet. He called his 
teacher’s attention to the fact, and Porpora 
said, ‘‘Remember your promise.’’ At the 
end of the sixth year the young man went to 
his teacher in despair. He was still on the 
same sheet, and he was ready to abandon the 
struggle and throw himself into the river, 
when, to his surprise, Porpora said: 

‘* Now, my son, you may go, You are the 
greatest singer in the world.” 

The teacher had written on that paper 
everything that could be done by a human 
voice, and Caffarelli, afterward known as 
the Prince of Song, had mastered all. 


HAT is it that requires all this study? 

Even today, when singers are not so 
skillful as they were in the eighteenth century, 
we find Lilii Lehmann, in her book on ‘‘ How 
to Sing,’’ declaring that one should study eight 
years. Study what? Well, the object of the 
artistic singer is first of all to produce beau- 
tiful tones. No matter how poetic a singer’s 
soul may be she cannot make her singing 
sound poetic unless she can produce vocal 
sounds which are in and of themselves satis- 
fying to sensitive and cultivated ears. The 


By W. J. Henderson 


singer’s ear must be sensitive and cultivated. 
It must indignantly reject any unmusical 
tone, and it must, above all things, rule out 
any departure from the pitch. Singing out 
of tune is not singing at all: it is simply 
making an inartistic sound. 


Now unless a singer thoroughly masters 
the art of tone production she cannot 
make all her tones sound beautiful, and she 
is liable to involuntary deviations from the 
pitch. Tones do not sound beautiful when 
they are impure, or mixed with the hissing 
sound of wasted breath! All the breath 
should issue in tone. Again, the tones can- 
not be beautiful if they are not attacked 
properly. If the singer emits some breath 
before actually beginning the tone he causes 
each note to begin with an aspirate. If he 
tries to begin the tone before the issue of 
breath he produces an audible stroke of the 
glottis, which makes a sort of cluck in the 
throat. 

The formation of the tone and the issue of 
the breath must begin at the same instant. 
Then the attack is perfect and the tone flows 
out like water from a faucet. When I spoke 
of the formation of the tone I meant the 
posing of the vocal cords and the larynx. 
Literally, of course, tone is produced by the 
passage of air through the vocal cords, caus- 
ing them to vibrate. 


UT the attack is by no means all. The 

column of air which makes the cords vi- 
brate requires the most careful management. 
For one thing, if it is too powerful the tones 
will be forced, and this results in hardness 
of quality and often in sharpness of pitch. 
If it is too weak the tones will be flaccid 
and unsteady and often will flatten. 

This column of air comes up the throat 
from the lungs, and in producing it and 
properly sustaining it the singer has to learn 
how to control all the powerful muscles of 
the diaphragm, the chest and back. 

We are prone to think that we all know 
how to breathe, that the process comes by 
nature. But breathing simply to live and 
breathing to support a fine vocal tone are 
two vastly different matters. Jeande Reszke 
told me that he regarded correct management 
of the breath as the foundation of good vocal 
technic, and all singers agree that it is of the 
highest importance. 

Madame Sembrich, for example, once told 
me that in her opinion the reason why so 
many singers were unable to maintain a pure 
and steady flow of tone was that they did not 
understand the use of the half breath—that 
is, the replenishment of the lungs before 
exhaustion by a short but not spasmodic inha- 
lation, thus keeping the bellows well inflated 
and the tone continually supported. 


NE of the most important elements of 
Enrico Caruso’s beautiful singing is his 
great lung capacity and his perfect control of 
the breathing muscles. He has at his com- 
mand infinite gradations of the power of the 
column of air, all resulting in exquisite vari- 
ations of the power and color of his tones. 

These two matters—attack and manage- 
ment of the air column—demand long and 
arduous study, yet they are by no means all 
of the elements of singing. The quality of 
tones depends largely on the direction of the 
column of air and on the maintenance of a 
correct poise of the larynx. To enter into 
a detailed account of these matters would 
occupy too much space, but the reader’s 
attention may be directed to a few salient 
facts. 

The singer must learn how to direct the 
breath so that part of it will flow out of the 
mouth and part of it through the nasal 
passage. This is a rather rough statement 
of the case. The aim is to set in vibration 
the air chambers which exist in the head 
above the mouth. If these are shut off by 
closing the passage which leads from the 
nose to the throat the quality of the singing 
tone becomes dull and flat. If they are kept 
open the quality is round, vibrant and bril- 
liant. If too much air is sent through the 
nasal passage, however, we hear the sound 
called singing through the nose. 


T SEEMS as if all this were simple enough, 
yet to get the correct method takes years 
of practice under the guidance of a skilled 
teacher, whose trained ear detects the slight- 
est error. 

Hundreds of persons attain to a certain 
amount of distinction on the. operatic stage 
who cannot produce a clear, round, sunny 
tone. But they have big, powerful voices, 
and for a few years they astonish the public. 
Then the velvet wears off the voice, the tones 
begin to be dull and heavy, or sharp and ear- 
splitting, and the victorious career ends in 
cruel oblivion. 

On the other hand, the singer who has 
learned how to emit pure, sweet, round tones, 
without straining the throat, sings on into the 
sunset of life, as Lilli Lehmann has done, 
and even when wrinkles scar the brow, and 
the hair is silvered over, can still peal the 
clarion call of the Valkyr or chant the full- 
blooded passion of Donna Anna. 

In every voice there are points at which 
unless the greatest skill is exercised the 


quality of the organ changes. These points 
are called the breaks between registers, and 
the student has to work years to learn how 
to cover those breaks, or equalize the reg- 
isters. Madame Scalchi, the once-popular 
contralto, never mastered this important 
matter, and the result was that, as she grew 
older, the breaks became more and more ap- 
parent, till at last when she sang a scale she 
actually seemed to have four different voices, 
one for each section of the run. On the 
other hand, when Madame Melba made her 
début in America, it was noted with admira- 
tion that her voice was exquisitely equalized, 
so perfectly free from unevenness that Walter 
Damrosch, the well-known conductor, re- 
marked to me, ‘‘ There is a voice which is 
absolutely all one register.’’ 


LL these features of great singing are but 
the foundations of what is called a perfect 
legato. Legato is Italian for ‘‘ bound,’’ and 
it signifies that manner of delivery in which 
the notes flow after one another wiil perfect 
smoothness, as they do from a violin under a 
single up or down stroke of the bow. The 
singer who cannot sing thus is not capable of 
reaching the highest beauty of song. His 
singing must always be ejaculatory, spas- 
modic and unfinished, such as we hear from 
so many of those Germans who are edu- 
cated only in the vehement Wagnerian decla- 
mation. 

This legato was the basis of the wonderful 
singing of the early Italians, that singing 
which they have always proudly called the 
‘bel canto.’’ To sing legato one must have 
a command of perfect tone formation and 
breath management and must have well- 
equalized registers. Butthatisnotall. The 
important duty of enunciating the text enters 
into good singing, and the singer is con- 
fronted with the problem of doing this and 
still maintaining the smooth and oily flow of 
tone. 


HOSE who have given little attention to 

this subject suppose that the greatest diffi- 
culties are offered by the consonants, but the 
truth is that the vowels make the most 
trouble. It is easy enough to sing all the 
vowels on the four or five notes in the middle 
of one’s voice, where one speaks; but to sing 
them on the lowest notes, or, still worse, on 
the highest, is very hard. To learn to do 
this takes long practice, and some singers 
never master it. Brignoli, the famous tenor 
of thirty years ago, learned that he could 
sing all his high tones best on the sound of 
the Italian long I, and all his low ones most 
comfortably on Ah; so often in difficult pas- 
sages Brignoli dispensed with the text and 
just sang ‘‘Ah, si, ah, si,’’ which means ‘‘ Ah, 
yes, ah, yes.’’ 

After the singer has mastered the enuncia- 
tion of the consonants and the sounding of 
the vowels he has to turn his attention to the 
highest feature of vocal technic, which is 
called the messa di voce. We have no good 
English equivalent for this. It means the 
ability to swell the tone from the faintest 
whisper up to the full power of the voice and 
then let it diminish again. By the use of 
this ability the singer is enabled to throw 
into his delivery all those infinitesimal shades 
of loudness and softness which go to make it 
vital and to fill it with expression. The old 
Italians used to lay great stress on this 
feature of the art, and today the most en- 
trancing singers are those who, like Caruso 
and Sembrich, are the most accomplished 
masters of it. 


HESE are the salient requirements of vocal 

technic, without which there is no such 
thing as great singing. But behind these there 
must be the personality of anartist. Madame 
Sembrich, for example, is the queen of song 
because she is not only a mistress of the 
technics of her art, but because she is also a 
thorough musician and therefore has the 
most delicate appreciation of the musical 
beauty of every phrase. She is a most excel- 
lent pianist and was for years a fine violinist. 
She has an intelligent mind and a poetic 
temperament. She studies the text of her 
songs. Madame Marchesi, the 
Parisian teacher of singing, requires her 
pupils to learn the texts of their songs by 
heart and to recite them before attempting 
the music, in order that they may thus acquire 
a perfect understanding of the meaning of the 
songs. 


HIS brings us back to the beginning. 

Gifts, indeed, the singer must have. So 
must actors, and painters, and sculptors, and 
authors. But all these benefactors of man- 
kind have to study, and none more than the 
singer. Jean de Reszke, who, as I have 
already said, knew more about the art than 
any other singer I have ever met, said to me 
once: ‘‘I hope that when I retire I shall be 
able to found a music school in Paris. 
There perhaps I may be permitted to teach to 
others in a few months things it has taken 
me twenty-five years to learn.’’ Gifted 
with a splendid personality, a poetic spirit 
and a keen intelligence, this master thus con- 
fessed that he had been a student throughout 
his artistic career. And it is a confession 
that indeed most great singers would make. 
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That Even Scale 


Means the even volume and 
quality of tones and semi-tones 
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A College Girls Experience 


HE story I tell is in no way 

materially different from that 

of other college women of my 
acquaintance. I know it better, 
that is all. I tell it simply that 
the world may know something of 
the well-balanced college woman's 
attitude upon domestic and ma- 
ternal questions. The unsexed 
woman, whether educated or un- 
educated, has had too long a hear- 
ing, and is largely responsible for 
the popular belief that college 
women are deficient in home in- 
stincts. It is time for the other 
side to speak and tell something 
of the happiness of the home for 
educated women. 

My husband and I have been 
married eleven years. We havea 
family, and consider that our so- 
cial influence and usefulness have 
been thereby much increased because of our 
widened understanding and sympathies. I 
am the product of New England heredity and 
strict training, and of Western coeducation. 
From my girlhood days I longed to be of use 
to humanity. I was interested in books and 
easily led my classes, but I did not mingle 
with girls of my own age so much as I other- 
wise would have done because of an injury 
to the spine which, while it did not disfigure 
me permanently, has always made me in- 
capable of prolonged physical exertion. I 
mention this in order to exonerate higher 
education from any responsibility for what- 
ever good health I lack. So I read and 
thought and dreamed — dreamed of a career 
of usefulness unhampered by matrimony; for 
as I looked around me I saw so many unhappy 
women tied down to their homes and appar- 
ently hopeless that I knew something was 
wrong. Yet I was then too young to under- 
stand the nature of the difficulty. 


LTHOUGH I was called an independent 
girl I had the usual number of admirers, 
and they interested me until they spoke of 
love, when I would hear no more, for by this 
time I was sure I would never marry unless in 
some way I could come to feel that freedom and 
equality and a sense of ownership belong toa 
married woman as well as toa single one. I 
devoured everything upon the status of woman 
which I could find, much to the amusement 
of some of my friends, although I boldly de- 
clared that I was not in favor of woman 
suffrage, and that I thought the home the ideal 
place for a woman if social conditions were 
such as to guarantee her her own individ- 
uality. 

At the beginning of my Sophomore year 
in college I became acquainted with a new 
instructor of Eastern education and culture. 
He was an exact scientist of an unspeculative 
type, and he had not the slightest interest in 
my philosophizing in regard to the evils in 
the world. If hecould doanything about the 
evils he was glad to take hold anywhere with- 
out wasting words. We seemed to havea 
mutual interest in each other, through per- 
versity, I think, for certainly our tastes did 
not harmonize. He was ten years older than 
I, and not especially interested in some of my 
girlish frivolities. However, I had most 
profound respect for his learning in other 
branches besides his scientific specialty, of 
which I knew absolutely nothing. So I en- 
joyed his society until he, too, spoke of love, 
and, strange to say, this time I listened long 
enough to reply that he should not speak to 
me of love or marriage until I should have 
graduated, and that event-was still three 
years distant. He said his feelings would 
never change, and he would wait until I knew 
what mine were. A most provoking self- 
assurance on his part and contempt for my 
immaturity! However, he did not always 
obey my mandate about not expressing his 
devotion, while I continued to reserve my 
right to act with others as though he had never 
spoken. It used to make me dreadfully un- 
comfortable to see him most of the time.so 
sure of himself and me, in spite of my seem- 
ing indifference; and consequently my respect 
for him increased. 


READ a great deal, especially books relat- 

ing to woman, and anything on the subject 
of love which came my way. I frequently read 
Emerson’s essay on love to see whether or not 
I was in love! A wise friend told me one 
day I need not worry about it, for I would 
know it soon enough when the real time 
came. I talked with my married friends, 
those who seemed happy, asking their advice, 
and I regr to relate that almost to a woman 
they told me if I wished freedom to remain 
single. Then I consulted the one attractive 
spinster of my acquaintance, and when she 
saw how much in earnest I was for information 
she said: ‘*‘ The time was when I felt that I 
had everything to make me happy alone, but 
I have come to feel the lack of human sym- 
pathy which I see my friends find in their 
husbands and children.’’ 

My frequent talks with the man concerning 
my ideas only strengthened me in the convic- 
tion that he was sure that I had chosen the 
wrong track, and that in time the force of his 
love and devotion would compel me to marry, 
and marry no one but himself, in spite of my 
interest in numerous students. 


As Told by Herself 





DRAWN BY ALBERT M. STERLING 


Meanwhile the work of college settlements 
among the poor was begun in this country. 
I wished to enter one of these upon gradua- 
tion, but was prevented from doing so through 
lack of funds. So instead I accepted the 
well-paid position of principal of a flourishing 
school. I liked the work very much and 
tried to be of real help to my pupils. And 
then I began to have dreams that perhaps 
some day by harc work and specializing I 
might attain a position on the faculty of 
some of our famous women’s colleges. But 
the man, who meanwhile had been promoted 
to a professorship, told me he would give me 
just one year of teaching and then we would 
be married. And be it said to his credit that 
his judgment was sound, and I have never for 
a single minute regretted the step I took. 


peti I know that the statisticians on woman 
questions would say offhand that our 
chances for happiness were poor, because I, 
heretofore always independent, had bowed 
submissive to his will; and that henceforth 
my life would be that of a bond-servant, and 
my proud spirit be broken. But there are 
many definite reasons which make for our 
marital happiness. 

The foundation of our happy home life lies, 
I think, in the fact that every night we pray for 
mutual forbearance and wisdom that we may 
live up to our best ideals. It seems to me 
that there is no foundation for a happy mar- 
riage so stable as the Christian religion. 

Another cause of our contentment, I think, 
is that we respect each other’s individuality 
and personal rights. For instance, we never 
open each other’s letters, as I know many 
husbands and wives do. I would no more 
think of epening his letters than I would 
those of any one else, and I would feel myself 
a bond-servant indeed if he opened mine. 

So many of my friends had warned me 
about the difficulties of the first year of mar- 
ried life that I was thoroughly frightened. I 
found none of them. Our long acquaintance 
had made us used to each other’s ways, so that 
we lived our own individual lives, having in 
addition each other’s constant companionship. 


E TOOK all our savings and went to 

Europe for six months, where my hus- 
band studied and I did the same. It was one 
perfect holiday for me, and the loss of that 
bank account is compensated for, a good 
many times over, by the memories of that 
vacation. As we boarded I had time to take 
post-graduate work and attend comfortably 
to the social duties of a bride. Those were 
very happy days, for while I had sufficient 
leisure not to be hurried, yet I was always 
happily occupied, and the two years of post- 
graduate work helped to settle many perplex- 
ing problems. Meanwhile I maintained my 
sense of social usefulness and helped in va- 
rious organizations and enterprises. 

After two years of post-graduate work and 
receiving my degree I was offered a lecture- 
ship in the university. It was tempting, and 
here came the parting of the ways: whether I 
should, on the one hand, stand as a specialist 
along that line or whether I should be the 
wife of a man prominent in his line and be 
the mother of hischildren. I chose the latter 
path and we went to housekeeping. At the 
end of three years our first child came, and 
with him the beginning of a much fuller, 
richer life than we had ever before thought 
possible. Nature is kind, for she often with- 
holds from us a full sense of what we miss, 
and my feeling for the ‘‘ childless wife’”’ is 
that luckily she will never know the extent of 
her loss. 


NSTEAD of our interest in social welfare 
lessening, I think it has been increased, and 
while I was obliged to give up much outside 
work for the time, I kept some of it, and by 
sympathy and counsel helped with the rest. 
Four years later came our second child, and 
we know that two children are a good deal 
more than twice the pleasure of one, and that 
through their interests our social sympathies 
are widened. 

Now I want to say something of my posi- 
tion as ‘‘ dependent wife’’ and ‘‘ household 
drudge.’’ When I went to housekeeping I 
was supposed not to have domestic instincts, 
and one lady said to me: ‘‘ Don’t you find 
your mind becoming atrophied with your 
monotonous housework?’’ Determined to 
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as a Wife | 


to our little home I re- 
plied: ‘‘ No, indeed; I find that 
my domestic science takes as | 
much mental energy as my polit- 
ical science did.’’ Then I deter- 
mined to live up to it, and really 
profit mentally by my housework. 
I do my own work with the help 
of a washerwoman and what assist- 
ance a student can give me from 
her university work. I began to 
study everything I could get hold 
of pertaining to household science, 
and tried always to bring to bear 
upon the most trivial task the 
world-wide principle pertaining to 
it. The result was that the work 
was a pleasure. I came to be con- 
sidered an authority on it in our 
little community, and have twice 
been asked to take charge of such 
a department in a leading univer- 
sity. But my health and the care of my chil- 
dren prevented. I should like nothing better, 
however, than to give to all young women a 
hopeful and rational outlook upon domestic 
pursuits. Perhaps some day I may. Mean- 
while I have written for many of the domestic 
journals, and have frequently spoken on 
phases of domestic work. 


be loyal 


| THINK the present household conditions 
are very bad and behind the times, but I be- 
lieve in being content, though not satisfied, 
and in making the best of present conditions 
while we work toward s mething better. I 
have to think corstamt. t ‘nake my head 
save my body in my wous. work. A pro- 
fessor’s salary, while never large, has some- 
times to be stretched to include others besides 
his immediate family, so we practice many 
economies. I do thechildren’s sewing anda 
good deal of my own, but send to the city 
occasionally for a stylish gown, for my husband 
is very fond of having me well dressed, and I, 
too, enjoy the sense of self-respect which 
comes therewith. I do some club work with 
pleasure, and try to carry my share of church 
and charitable work. 

We entertain freely. I try to depend on 
originality in entertaining rather than on 
lavish expenditure which would be impossible 
for us. In regard to economic dependence, 
my checks upon the family salary in the bank 
are just as much honored as my husband’s, 
and he never questions my financial doings. 

We are happy because we each live our 
individual life according to our own tastes, 
and we are all the more interesting to each 
other because our explorations are along dif- 
ferent paths. My husband used to say—in 





the days when he was waiting to convince me | 


that matrimony was my sphere—that he did 
not want to be obliged to talk shop at home, 
as he might have to do if his wife were an 
enthusiast along hisline. This was in answer 
to my remark that only people of like tastes 
should marry, and that I had only a general 
interest in his specialty and would probably 
never have any more than that. 

I have seen my husband expanding under 
a happy home influence, and coming to be 
known not only in this country but in Europe 
as well. Our children are as flourishing as 


could be hoped for, and bid fair to inherit | 


most of the good qualities of each parent, 
along with a good deal of mischief. They 
have never been put in charge of nursegirls, 
and have had our constant supervision. 


A& FOR myself, I do not see that I have lost 
anything by marriage and children; but I 
feel that personally I have gained much, and 
that my social usefulness is greater because I 
am properly maintaining a home, which is the 
unit of national welfare. My desire fora field 
has changed somewhat from the time when 
I looked upon a career longingly, but the 
underlying principle is the same—to live up 
to the best in myself, and to be helpful to all; 
and if only my home life and my education 
and family can be made to contribute to better- 
ment of home conditions, I shall feel that my 
early ambitions have been realized. 

Rightly entered into after long acquaint- 
ance, marriage is not servitude, but freedom. 


Upon the boys and girls of today rests the | 


responsibility of the ideal marriage of to- 


morrow, for marriage is what the individuals | 


make of it. In our own little town there are 
many women of college education who are 
doing contentedly and well just what I 
am doing—trying to work out my highest 
ideals through the medium of home life. 
And they are succeeding because their educa- 
tion has given them the right perspective, and 
because to them nothing is drudgery which 
contributes to human welfare, except as they 
make it drudgery. In every one of these 
homes are children whose mission to the 
parents seems to be one of symmetrical and 
harmonious spiritual, mental and physical 
development, as well as one of training in 
greater altruism and wider social sympathies. 
From my own experience, then, I would say 
that some of the firmest foundations for happy 
marriage are a living Christianity, children, 
respect for each other and each other’s indi- 
vidual rights, and Jove. With these req- 
uisites we have a happy home, and are thus 
better prepared to develop symmetrically and 
to face with equanimity and judgment the 
perplexities and responsibilities of life. 


| 
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| pair can be sold for 56 to 80 


| try. 


There are twenty-one different 
kinds of delicious conserves, marma- 
lades, jams, jellies, prepared dates and 


Peanut Butter 


prepared by the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company and put up in their famous 
air-tight glass jars, without any pre- 
servative. Each jar has the natural 
taste of the ripe fruit and contains noth- 
ing in the way of preservatives. Peanut 
Butter is a nutritious, appetizing, health- 
ful and valuable accessory to luncheon 
and picnic dishes. 

If you want to try these famous 
Conserves, and cannot get them of 
your grocer, send $3.00 and we will 
send you an assorted dozen, express 
prepaid anywhere. Only one order to 
a person. 


Beech-Nut 
Sliced Bacon and Beef 


Sliced Bacon and Sliced Beef are 
put up in glass jars, under the famous 
Beech-Nut trade-mark, absolutely pure 
and of an unusual flavor. 

** Beech-Nut Bacon and Other Good 
Things,” a booklet with some new and 
appetizing recipes, given free with each 
jar of bacon, or sent by mail on request, 
accompanied by the name of a grocer 
who does not keep Beech-Nut products. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co 
Conaishede, ALY. 














The original and only 


SHREDDED CopFisH 


makes more and better fish balls than 
any other fish you can buy for the same 
money. Clean, pure and wholesome. 


YOUR BREAKFAST 
for 
in | 

No soaking; no boiling: no odor; 
therefore, no trouble. 

Free sample with booklet of recipes and 
magic fish, if you give us the name of your 


grocer and mention this magazine. 


Box with the RED BAND; none gen- 
uine without it. Also packed in Jewel Tins. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’'S SONS 
476 Greenwich Street, New York 


S UAB S are money- 

makers. 
Ready for 
market when four weeks old. 
Breeders produce from 8 to 
Each 


cents 
minutes 

















10 pairs every year. 


cents. Our Homers produce 
the finest squabs in this coun- 
They require little atten- 
tion. Send for information 
and prices. 
HOMER SQUAB COMPANY 
Box N, Lindenhurst, N.Y. 
and fun a-plenty without child 


Outdoor Exercise *\ 1.00 xis roo mach, 


Irish Mail 


“*It’s geared.’”’ 

Brings all muscles into play; 
overtaxes none. Very light 
running. Hygienic in design; 
fastest, strongest, smartest 
hand car. For boys and girls. 
Perfectly safe. \f yourdealer 
hasn't it,order direct from us. 
Write for booklet FREE. 

Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
145 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind, 
to The Standard Mfg. Co. 
























Patent 
applied for. 


“He can’t wpeset.” 
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The McDougall Idea 


consists of doing everything possible to lighten 

the work of the housewife, to make life easier 

for her, to save her innumerable steps 
and unnecessary work. ~@ 
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McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


enable the housewife to enjoy many hours in recreation that 
she would otherwise spend in the drudgery of kitchen work. 
Any one of the McDougall Cabinets shown on this page will 
make your work easier and more attractive. 

The McDougall Kitchen Cabinet has the full working surface 
of an ordinary kitchen table, to which may be added a drop leaf, 
if desired. There are no drawers or doors to obstruct the work- 
ing surface of the table top. The space above and below the 
table has been fully utilized. The range of prices will permit 
every housewife to place a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet where 
her kitchen table now stands. 

McDougall Kitchen Cabinets are mouse-proof and dust- 
proof. They have bins for flour, meal, sugar and salt; cans 
for pepper and spices ; drawers for table linen, cutlery, and the 
many little articles needed in kitchen work. Most styles have 
closets for china and glassware. 

The surest way to prove the value of a McDougall Kitchen 
Cabinet is to let us give you 


30 Days Trial in Your Own Home 


We do not ask you to accept our word for the saving of time and food sup- 
plies which the McDougall Kitchen Cabinet will effect. All that we ask is that 
you put it to the actual test and judge of its merits for yourself. Full particulars 
of our 30-day trial offer will be mailed you on request. Be sure to write for 
them to-day. 

You can stand in front of a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet and have every 
article needed for the preparation of the most elaborate meal within easy reach 
of your hand. You can do a week’s baking without stepping away from the 
cabinet, except to put the tins in the oven. Your food supplies will last longer 
when kept in a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet, for there is no chance of waste or 
loss. Nor are you likely to run out of any particular article, for you can see at 
a glance just what you have on hand from day to day. 


































































Ask your dealer to show you the 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


See for yourself their many advantages and practical uses. Look for the 
name-plate : “‘McDougall, Indianapolis.”” It is your guaranty of quality. If 
your dealer does not have McDougall Kitchen Cabinets in stock, write us his 
name and we will send you our 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue Free 


It illustrates and explains the various styles of McDougall Kitchen Cabinets, 
ranging in price from $15.75 to $54.00, so that you may select the one best suited 
to your needs. It also explains the uses of the different compartments and 
tells you how you can make your kitchen one of the most attractive rooms in 
your home. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue and our 30-Day Trial Offer to-day, giv- 
ing your local dealer’s name and address, and kindly state whether he sells 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinets, or not. 


G. P. MCDOUGALL & SON 
502 Terminal Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











The following is a partial list of dealers in the larger cities who carry 
complete displays of McDougall Kitchen Cabinets. 


SIMPSON CRAWFORD Co., Sixth Avenue, 19th to 20th Streets, New York. 

HENRY SIEGEL Co., Boston, Mass. 

THE Fair, State, Adams and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, Ill. 

May STERN & Co., Fifth and Elm Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. SOMMERS. Furn. Co., 1126-1128-1130 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

MARSHALL & STEARNS, 336! Broadway, Gray Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

MARSHALL & STEARNS, N. W. Cor. 3rd and Mission Sts., Aronson Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
EMERY, Bird THAYER Dry Goons Co., Grand Ave., llth and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
W. H. Keacu Co., 923-931 Penn Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

BOUTELL BROTHERS, Cor. Ist Avenue, South and 5th Streets, Minneapolis, Minn. 

BROWN BroTueErs, 131-133 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“Multiply by six every 

time you get a two- 

pound package’ of 
PILLSBURY’S 


VITOS 


Meat of the Wheat 


Twelve is the number of pounds of 
pure, white wheat food you can cook 
out of one box —or enough for a full 
week’s breakfasts for theaverage family. 

That is only one of many rational 
reasons why Pillsbury’s Vitos is the 
ideal Breakfast Food for you—for your 
family. 


“A Common Sense Food.” 


The rich white color of Pillsbury’s 
Vitos is proof of its purity, and the 
name ‘‘ Pillsbury’? guarantees the 
quality — BEST quality. 


Vis BURYS r 


Two ; ) a oS In 
Honest Every 
Pounds Package. 


STERILIZ 





Waeat Foon 





Price, 15c. 

Rocky Mountain territory and West, 20c. 
If, for any reason, your grocer 
does not keep Vitos, send us his 
name, and we will mail you a 


SAMPLE PACKAGE FREE 


(Enough for five generous dishes.) 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Cereal Department 210, Minneapolis, Minn. 





STICKNEY & POOR’S 


Spiced Poultry Seasonin 


in the preparation of poultry and game. 
touch of perfection the modern cooks so greatly desire. 
If your grocer doesn't keep it, a free sample will be sent 
you for his name and address. 


Stickney & Poor Spice Co., 182 State St., Boston, Mass. 


is recognized 
by epicures as 
the most nec- 
essary requisite 
It gives the final 














ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
‘ than a wood fence. Special 
{ inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 


KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO. 
f 408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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‘How a Girl Kept House in Four Cities) 


By Nancy H. M. Schoonmaker 


HE girl who must count her 
T rennte closely if she would 

travel and study has no reason 
to envy the one who may have a 
heavier purse. 
take the matter too seriously, there 
is genuine pleasure in seeing how 
far a little money will go. One of 
the best ways to economize during 
student days is to do your 
housekeeping. It invests 
apartment with a homelike privacy, 
and it attracts to the girl who tries 
it students who are hungry for this 
very thing. 
a more intimate knowledge of cities 
and people, which alone in my own 
case repaid me for the slight labor ot 
student housekeeping. 


For, if she does not 


own 
one’s 


She will also acquire 


What I Did at Cambridge 
M* FIRST experiment was in 
Cambridge, where I attended DRAWN ay ma 

the Harvard Summer School. And 

it was here that I first learned that the majority of 
those who have rooms to let do not look with favor 
upon light housekeeping. They have had experi- 
ences, they say, and from the accompanying look 
one can easily guess what they mean. But a reso- 
lute girl will not have her determination thus weak- 
ened. Nor, if wise, will she choose the alternative 
of inspecting rooms advertised as offering the privi- 
lege of light housekeeping, for they are almost 
sure to be undesirable. The best plan is to select 
the most amiable-looking of the reluctant landladies 
and secure a room, which can usually be done by a 
smile and a little tactful pleading. She must be 
careful, however, to select a locality not too far from 
college and one convenient toa market. Otherwise, 
her enthusiasm may wear itself out. 

Taking addresses from the college list of those 
having rooms to let will not be of much help in 
hunting a location, for these lists are seldom cor- 
rected, and one goes from place to place only to find 
that the rooms were rented days before. Far sater 
are the ‘* For Rent’’ in the windows. 
Another valuable lesson which it takes some time 
to learn is not to take the first room that one 
inspects. There is always a more desirable one, 
and you have but to persist to find it. 

As for cooking utensils, one needs only two stew- 
kettles, a pressed steel frying-pan and a small coffee- 
pot. The dishes should include three or four 
plates, and an equal number of knives and forks, 
six cups and saucers and spoons, a bread-knife, two 
or three small bowls, a teapot, cream-pitcher and 
sugar-bowl, one or two glasses, and salt and pepper 
shakers. A moderate-sized bread-box is a most 
useful addition, especially if one has a cool place to 
keep it, serving as the general larder. 


signs 


My Meals were Always Simple 

MADE ita point to keep my meais simple. This 

was especially easy in Cambridge because, being 
summer, the markets afforded a large variety of edi- 
bles. My breakfast invariably consisted of fruit, a 
slice of bread with butter, and a bowl of prepared 
breakfast food with cream. For luncheon there 
was always a salad of lettuce, tomatoes or fruit, or 
sometimes cooked vegetables, such as peas, beans 
or potatoes, dressed with oil and vinegar, a dish 
which on warm days is palatable and nutritious. 
Then there were cheeses of all varieties, and fora 
sweet, when I wanted it, I had a little bread and 
jam or cake and lemonade. Later, when my 
Southern taste had become somewhat ‘* Northern- 
ized,’’ I added pie to this list of desserts. 

My dinners hardly deserved the dignity of the 
name, yet they were both satisfying and inexpensive. 
The delicatessen and bakehouses offered a large 
assortment of cooked meats and vegetables, from 
which I ordered in such a way as to give variety to 
my meals. Or, if I cooked my own meat, I was 
careful to select one of the many kinds that are 
easily prepared, stich as steaks, chops, liver and 
bacon, or dried beef, for the light housekeeper must 
learn not to be bound by a formal way of living. 
Freer than she could ever be under other conditions, 
she may plan her meals with the sole purpose of 
pleasing herself. 

However, if she is wise she will not ignore the cus- 
toms of the city in which she is living, for it is part 
of the education to acquaint one’s self with these. 
It was delightful in Cambridge to go on Sunday 
morning with my little pail to the bakehouse and 
take my turn in the row of waiting housewives 
before the fat-armed baker who dished out the dark, 
rich beans from the steaming caldrons, and fished 
the little cylinders of brown bread from far in the 
blinding oven. 


I Joined a Group of Art Students in Cincinnati 
” CINCINNATI I added to my knowledge of 

Bohemian living by joining a group of art stu- 
dents and furnishing an apartment. This is not 
nearly so expensive nor so difficult an undertaking 
as it appears to the outsider, especially if the guid- 
ing spirit be an art student. For artists have a 
practical hand for turning the most simple things — 
boxes, etc. — into cozy little bookshelves and cup- 
boards. Pictures of such attractive home-made 
necessities I had often seen illustrated in women’s 
journals, but here the magical transformation went 
on before my very eyes. 

The pride of our establishment was the bookcase, 
which rose out of various-shaped shallow boxes, 
covered and lined with mottled yellow wrapping- 
paper, and piled up so as to present an evenness of 
general outline while preserving the unevenness of 
the shelf spaces. Another box made the skeleton 
Still another, with shelves put 
in and covered both inside and out with a different 
shade of the same kind of paper, served as the 





: china-closet. Table 
7: were bought at a second-hand 
lA.) dealer’s shop for a pittance, and 

r for beds we bought new single cots 

, which by day were dressed with 

w | couch-covers and _ sofa-cushions. 

A girl should bring these cushions 

with her, as well as her collection 
of photographs, posters, and some odds 
and ends of drapery which will give a 
decorative touch to the walls and make 
her room homelike and cheerful. 

Living together thus has many advan- 
tages, provided the partners are congenial. 
Though she sacrifices something of the 
freedom and privacy of a life alone, the 
girl who enters such a partnership ac- 
quires that delicate art of living with 
others which cannot be learned in any 
other way. Then, too, the expense of 
living may be materially reduced by such 
an arrangement. Cooking for several 
costs but a trifle more than cooking for 
one, and considerable saving is made on 
food bought in large quantities. Then, too, the 
work of the household is lightened by being dis- 
tributed among several, and the duties for which 
each girl is best fitted may be arranged for her to 
perform. 

In every group there is probably one with finan- 
cial ability to whom the questions of money might 
be turned over, but it is good training to take turns 
in assuming this responsibility. We did this, and 
before the year was over each of us had acquired 
considerable sharpness in buying and a knowledge 
of the fine p ints in the selection of meats and 
vegetables. Wwe lived simply but well enough, and 
hardly ¢ time the domestic work took. 
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Took My Dinners at Dining Clubs in Chicago 
HAD tried living alone and taking my meals in 
my room; I had tasted communal life; upon 

going to Chicago I determined to take my dinners 
out, meet as many of the students as I could, and 
thus absorb as much of college life as possible. 
There are students’ dining clubs connected with all 
the larger educational institutions. These are not 
run for profit, and consequently one can get meals 
at the bare cost of the food plus the expense of 
preparation and service. Prices vary, and there are 
clubs for purses of all sizes. If one wishes to live 
economically a liberal allowance for dinner would 
be twenty-five cents, although there are clubs where 
it can be had for fifteen cents, the higher price 
being more a matter of service than of food. While 
prices are very low in these rooms they are by no 
means places a girl would feel obliged to avoid, for 
the proverbial poverty of the talented forces them 
into just such economies. Almost invariably I 
have found about the tables of these clubs respect- 
able, earnest and often really brilliant young men 
and women. For the purpose of mingling with as 
many of these as possible I made it a habit to 
change from club to club. 

Unless something of this kind is done one meets 
but a few of the hundreds of students who are 
attending the great institutions, and is apt to find 
her circle of acquaintances a small one. Then, if 
one has a room and is prepared to serve a little 
luncheon and after-dinner coffee, a girl can gather 
about her a most interesting group. It was such 
evenings as these when we rambled through almost 
every subject, serious and light, that my friends in 
the dormitories most envied, and which, as I look 
back upon them, give me a pleasure beyond almost 
anything ‘se in my college life. 


Lived in a Studio-Apartment in New York 

HE student, whether of art, literature or music, 

keeps ever before her the dream of New York. 
She feels that the best of everything she is striving 
for can be had there, and a success in New York, 
though it may come more slowly than elsewhere, 
means a national success. This feeling has brought 
to New York hundreds of young men and young 
women who are just starting on their careers, and 
one is sure, therefore, to meet congenial fellow- 
workinen, and though the competition is exasperat- 
ingly severe, the success of others only drives the 
ambitious girl to greater efforts in her own work. 

Conditions like these often compel one to practice 
a more rigid economy than was necessary during 
one’s student days, and she who has back of her the 
experience of student housekeeping has a valuable 
capital, and is just so much ahead of those who find 
it necessary to take quarters in boarding-houses. 
Prices in New York I found to be considerably 
higher than in other cities, both for food and board. 
If one is going to live in the ordinary way —that is, 
in a good boarding-house — forty or fifty dollars a 
month will be an adequate allowance, but twenty- 
five or thirty dollars can be made to cover the living 
expenses of the girl who will do her own house- 
keeping. 

Of rooms there is an infinite variety. If one’s 
work is such that one does not have to go down- 
town every day a suitable room can be had for ten 
or twelve dollars a month in the uptown districts, 
say above Ninetieth Street. Farther downtown, of 
course, the rooms are more expensive. 

If one can find a companion to go in with her a 
delightful manner of living is to take one of those 
studio-apartments which, so far as I know, are 
peculiar to New York. Theserooms,a large studio 
in front with a small bedroom behind, can be rented, 
unfurnished, as low as twenty-five dollars a.month, 
and for little social evenings these offer infinite 
possibilities. Such quarters can be strongly recom- 
mended to those who can afford them, for nowhere 
is that personal touch called ** pull’’ of such value 
as in New York, and nowhere, perhaps, can the 
student better find out how to get her hands on the 
wires than at these little social evenings. 
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Gelatine for the 
Children 


By CHARLES B. KNox 
WISH I could make mothers understand 
what it means to feed Gelatine to the 
children. One of the most noted French scien- 
tists last year gave out that anemic children, 
those who were thin and scrawny, were so 
from lack of Gelatine in their system. He said 
that this also is one reason for pimples on the 
face; that not only children but grown people 
who had pienty of Gelatine in their food showed 
none of the skin defects. 

You can feed Knox’s Gelatine in soups, mak- 
ing them richer and better. You can feed it in 
desserts and in salads, and know that your 
children will be pleased with them, and will 
ask for more. Growing children, especially 
those who are studying, should never have 
desserts of pastry or puddings, for they retard 
digestion, and children while trying to digest 
heavy desserts cannot study with the same vim 
as they can with light, dainty desserts made 
from Gelatine. 

This French scientist said that none but a 
pure Gelatine should be used. There is only 
one pure Gelatine that I know of in America 
— Knox’s—and it is guaranteed 
in every respect. You will find 
it mentioned in all the leading 
formulas given out by physicians 
to feed to convalescents, and 
they never would prescribe or 
endorse it unless they knew it was 
perfectly pure. 

Think over this feeding ques- 
tion of your children, and at the 
same time remember what is good for the 
children is good for the parents. 





Free For the name of your grocer I will send my recipe book, 

Dainty Desserts for Dainty People, and list of 1904 prize 
winning recipes. If he doesn't sell Knox's Gelatine, send me 4c. 
in stamps and I will send you a full pint package, or a two quart 
package for 15c., two for 25c. (stamps taken). In view of the 
popularity of the 1904 recipe contest, I have decided to hold 
three this year. Write for particulars. Last year 1 gave a 
Steinway Piano for the best recipe. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


13 KNox AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 





Honey Comb 
Chocolate Chips 


JUST sliver of Taylor-Made 
honey-molasses taffy, spun 
out to finest honeycombed 
crisp, coated with pure choco- 
late,— with flavor so_ rich, 
aroma so delightful, taste so 
delicious, you always want 
more. 

To any lady who sends us 

the address of her candy 

dealer and five ac. stamps 

we will send a fancy box 

of our famous confection. 


TAYLOR BROS. CO. 


10 Taylor Bidg.. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











SCARBORO 
BEACH 
CLAM CHOWDER 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 
A reminder of 
Sea and Shore 
Sample can postpaid 10 cents. 
Booklet Free. 


P 8 Franklin St, 
Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Me, 


— 

















WHAT! Still washing the old way? Frank 
Siddalls Soap does a family- washing in two 
hours. Sold by grocers, department stores 
and mail-order houses. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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The succulent 
oyster is at its best 
_ only when served with 


ti oyster 
tastc to it, enhaneint e'by con- 
trast the flavor of oysters in 
any style - soups of any kind. 
Most delightful when 
\ served directly from the 
package which keeps 
them crisp and clean. 
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All the good things that have 

ever been said about MacLaren’s 
Imperial Cheese —and that means 
everything that has been said — 
may be summed up in this one 
little expression — 


“Just the Cheese” 


MacLaren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


is remarkable for other reasons than its 
purity and delightful individuality of 
flavor; it contains three times the nutri- 
ment of ordinary cheese, which in turn is 
twice as nutritious as meat —taking weight 
for weight. This cheese combined with 
bread contains everything that the human 
body requires in the way of food to keep 
it in health and strength. 

Words fail to tell you how good it is— 
the only way to know is to try it. 

10c. a jar and upward at all grocers. 


MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese Co. , Ltd. 
Detroit, Michigan, and Toronto, Canada 











THE 
STAMP OF 
STERLING 


S APPLIED to Silverware, 
< “Sterling” indicates 925 /1000 
pure silver. Below that stand- 
ard, the law forbids the use of the word. 

For your protection, look for this stamp 
on each piece of STERLING SILVER. It 
is the trade-mark of REED & BARTON, 
Established 1824, the Oldest Makers of 
Silverware of Repute in America. 

This mark, an absolute guarantee of Ster- 
ling, is, as well, the embodiment of eighty-one 
years of experience, prestige and leadership. 

We make also the highest grade of 
Silver Plated Ware. This is stamped — 
REED & BARTON. It is the heaviest 
silver plate made. Generations of use have 
proven its superiority to all other makes. 


Brive MARK 


4B) 8 


STERLING 





We will mail a handsome catalog if 
you mention this magazine 


REED & BARTON, tacwron. mass. 


Reputable Jewelers Sell Our Productions. 
They are not found in Department Stores. 











Baby Spoon 


Sterling Silver. Strongly 
made, nicely etched with 
a picture of the famil- 
iar ‘‘Mother Goose”’ 
nursery rhyme, 


“ Hey Diddle 
Diddle” 









(Cut Half Size.) 
Place on handle 
for Baby’s name 
or initials. 

Sent postpaid for 


$1.00 


Illustrated Catalogue 


of Solid Gold and Sterling 


Silver articles sent on request. 
(20 pages.) 


DAN’L LOW & CO., gftitsn4, 
Established 1867 227 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


















Our Birthday Surprise 


OW for our birthday surprise! 
Although some girls wrote that 


they simply couldn’t wait, they did 
nevertheless, and now everybody, the pa- 
tient and the impatient ones alike, may 
know that The Girls’ Club hasa pin! It is 
our birthday present from THE JOURNAL, 
and you may see what it looks like if you will examine 
the picture at thetopofour column. Ofcourse the 
glitter of the gold and the sparkle of the diamond 
can only be suggested in black and white, but when 
you see the real pin you will exclaim, asI did when 
I saw the first sample, ‘‘ Isn’t it dear! ”’ 

To which THE JOURNAL people replied, ‘*‘ It is, 
indeed! Tiffany and Company do not make dia- 
mond pins for nothing! ”’ 

That was scarcely what I meant, to be sure, but 
we were both right, for it is the daintiest, prettiest 
and oddest emblem imaginable, and it cost THE 
JOURNAL a sum of money which amazed me. I 
knew they would do anything within reason for the 
Club, but this was far beyond my hopes. 


ax 


From the very beginning I have had some such 
scheme in mind, but waited to see if any one else 
would think of it, for I like to carry out suggestions 
made by the members of the Club. Sure enough, 
many girls thought of it, too. One girl wrote, ‘‘ I 
wish we could have a way of knowing who belongs 
to the Club. Can’t we have a pin or badge, or 
something? It need not be expensive. I would 
wear it if it cost only ten cents—-and I would be 
willing to pay for it, too.’’ And she was only one 
of many. SolIset to work to find a suitable design, 
and after much digging among old books for odd 
and ancient symbols — for I wanted the pin to mean 
something —I chose the swastika in plain gold. 
THE JOURNAL people liked it. 

** But,’’ said they, ‘‘ why not put a diamond in 
the centre ?”’ 

‘*T wanted to, but it would cost too much.’’ 

** We think not,”’ they replied. ‘‘ If it is to bea 
present from THE JOURNAL to The Girls’ Club it 
must be the very best, and to make sure of having 
the best we will have the pins made by Tiffany 
and Company, of New York.’’ So it came about 
that The Girls’ Club emblem is not a cheap affair 
which girls might buy, as one girl suggested, but a 
solid gold pin, set with a cut diamond, and made 
by a firm whose name is accepted the world over as 
a guarantee of excellence. 

Now we shall all be looking for the girl who 
wears the gold swastika and wherever we find her 
we shall know her to be a fellow-worker with us. 

And now the question is, how to obtain one of 
these beautiful pins. Until you are a member of 
the Club neither love nor money will get it for 
you, for Tiffany and Company have promised to 
make them only for THE JOURNAL and THE 
JOURNAL has promised to give them only to mem- 
bers of The Girls’ Cl 

If you are already"a member you may look for a 
letter from me shortly telling you all about the pin 
and how to get it, but if by any means you should 
happen to be overlooked, please remind me. I 
don’t wish to slight any one, but letters sometimes 
go astray. If you are a would-be member, you 
need only to write and tell me so, and you shall 
have membership and information without delay. 

Now what do you think of our birthday gift from 
THE JOURNAL? Isn’t it worth working and wait- 
ing for? I know the girls who wear the pin will be 
proud of it,and I shall be proud of them. 





Our New Books 

ANY girls think that the opportunity to earn 

books which our Club affords is its best feature 
and they have secured every one which the Club 
has offered. Others have done even more and have 
earned several copies of each book for Christmas, 
birthday and graduation gifts for their friends. 
This year six new books are offered. They are: 

Beverly of Graustark, by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon; 

The Crossing, by Winston Churchill; 

Old Gorgon Graham, by George Horace Lorimer; 

The Masquerader, by Katherine Cecil Thurston; 

The Sea Wolf, by Jack London; 

The Prodigal Son, by Hall Caine. 

An attractive list, is it not? People who read 
think so, for these are the most popular and largest 
selling books of the day, and they are not only 
worth reading, but worth owning as well. 

Yes, they are all novels, though I know that will 
be a disappointment to those of you who have been 
asking for poetry, history, philosophy and other 
books of a more or less solid and serious nature. I 
should very much like to place such books on the 
list, but you see we must select books which most 
people wish to read. Some girls read nothing but 
fiction, and again some read nothing but ‘‘ improv- 
ing ’’ books, forgetting that a good story once ina 
while affords the little bit of play which saves Jill 
from being a dull girl. These books will be good 
for them, too, and the Club will help them earn 
money to buy the solid and serious ones. 

First, there’s ‘*‘ Beverly of Graustark,’’ essentially 
a girl’s book, for Beverly herself is such a charm- 
ing girl —a Southern girl, beautiful, witty, willful, 
a little unreasonable, perhaps, but so altogether 
lovable that one easily forgives her faults. Into 
Graustark, a little Balkan principality, with its 
semi-Oriental splendor, its princes, its lords and 
ladies, its brigands, its little dramatic wars and in- 





trigues, comes Beverly with all her charms —and 
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The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


thereby hangs a tale of absorbing interest. 
Indeed, it is only a half-truth to say that 
this is a girl’s book, for every one who 
loves a lovable girl {and who does not ?) 
will enjoy it. Harrison Fisher has by his 
beautiful full-page colored illustrations 
done much to make both Beverly and 
Graustark real to us. 

** The Crossing’’ is a long story and a varied 
one. Beginning with a most interesting small boy 
in a lonely cabin under the shadow of the Blue 
Ridge, a wild land of game and forest and rushing 
waters, it follows his fortunes through many wan- 
derings and adventures. (ne sees with him the 
seigniorial life of Charleston during the Revolution; 
the foothills and mountains which the Scotch-Irish 
have marked for their own to this day; the wonder- 
land of Kentucky, and the cruel fighting in the 
border forts there against the Indians; the momen- 
tous campaign which gave to the Republic Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois; Louisiana, St. Louis and 
New Orleans — where the tale ends in the inevitable 
love story. Sydney Adamson and Lillian Bayliss 
have contributed many attractive full-page colored 
illustrations. 

** Old Gorgon Graham ”’ is a continuation of Mr. 
Lorimer’s ‘‘ Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,’’ which was one of the first books offered 
to members of the Club. Pierrepont, married 
now, is steadily working his way to the top of the 
packing-house ladder, profiting evidently by his 
father’s criticisms and advice. There are lots of 
droll anecdotes to adorn the tale and, incidentally, 
to point a moral for those of us who must make 
our own way in the world. While it is a book 
which appeals most strongly to men, I am sure 
the girls will enjoy it, too: I did—and it solves 
admirably the problem of what to give at 
Christmastime to the man who is hard to please. 
The numerous clever illustrations scattered through 
its pages are by B. Martin Justice, the artist who 
illustrated Mr. Lorimer’s previous book. 


ort 


** The Masquerader ’’ is perhaps the most popular 
of the late novels. Recently sixty thousand persons 
responded to the invitation of a New York news- 
paper to express their views as to the twelve best 
novels published in the last two years, and ** The 
Masquerader’’ headed the list. Two men—one a 
member of Parliament, married to a_ beautiful 
woman, enormously wealthy, but a victim of mor- 
phine, the other, unmarried, poor and obscure, but 
naturally brilliant — collide in a dense London fog. 
A match is struck and each man sees in the other 
a counterpart of himself. These two, each to 
gratify his own ambition, exchange places. Out of 
this dramatic situation there grows a story of ab- 
sorbing interest, its few characters intensely real 
and refusing to be forgotten. The illustrations are 
by Clarence Underwood. 

** The Sea Wolf’’ is said to be beyond doubt the 
best work yet done by Jack London. He has 
made a tale of the sea which pulsates with the 
sea’s own moods — the furious storm, the foreboding 
calm, the wonder of the great trade-wind with 
days and nights ‘‘ all a-wonder and a wild delight.’’ 
He has made a character sketch, too, for Wolf 
Larsen, captain of the sealing schooner ‘‘ Ghost,” 
a brawny giant of almost superhuman physical 
strength and will power, devoid of human sym- 
pathy, but possessed of a cultivated and educated 
mind, is no ordinary story-book creation. There 
is a bit of philosophy for those who like it, anda 
love story, of course, though that is the last thing 
one would expect under such conditions. The 
story is graphically told, and powerfully illustrated 
by W. J. Aylward. 

** The Prodigal Son” is regarded by many lit- 
erary critics as the strongest novel of the past year 
and Hall Caine’s best work. It is a tragedy so 
deep that one almost tires with the pain of it, but 
is held nevertheless by the power of the story until, 
in the end, the Prodigal Son makes final restitution 
and atonement. The scene of the story is laid 
largely in Iceland, a part of the world compara- 
tively unknown in fiction, which adds no little 
novelty and interest to the book. 

It is impossible to say much about the books for 
lack of room, though you see we have two columns 
this month instead of one, to make up for having 
been crowded out during the summer. If you want 
to see exactly what they look like, I shall be glad 
to send you a circular showing the books in colors 
and telling a little more of each story than I have 
told here. 


’ 


More Prizes 
I ERE is no end to the good things this month, 
it seems. Last but not Jeast is the opportunity 
to win a prize in addition to earning money, books 
and a Club pin. The new prize offer starts with 
October first. I will give you the details when you 
write to the Club. 


Our Invitation 
OME and join The Girls’ Club if you want to 
earn money or books. Be one of us and wear 
the gold swastika with a diamond. All that is 
necessary is a desire to earn money. It will cost 
you nothing but the stamp or postal-card necessary 
to carry your request for membership, for The 
Girls’ Club is perfectly free and stands ready to 
help you, if you will write to 
THE GIRLS’ CLuB 
THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





“NAME ON 
EVERY PIECE 


Things to be Kept for Eating 
Should be Kept Sealed 
Everv Sealed Package of 


Lowney’s 


Chocolate Bonbons 


has a reputation behind it and 
is warranted to be in prime con- 
dition or money refunded. A 
guarantee slip in each package of 
half-pound or more. 4@ The purity 
of materials, scientific exactness and 
scrupulous care in preparing make 
this guarantee possible. No other 
Chocolate Bonbons equal Lowney’s. 
The Lowney Receipt Book Free 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


























If You Love Art 


and appreciate beautiful things, send us the name of 
your dealer or jeweler and we will send you a compli- 
mentary copy of a very interesting book about 


TECO POTTERY 


distinctive for its beauty of form, its glossless, crys- 
talline glaze and restful moss green color. A great 
variety of charming artistic <lesigns for parlor, library, 
den, reception hall, dining room and boudoir. 


One Piece of Really Good Pottery 


—a true work of art— will do more to give that inde- 
finable touch of elegance and artistic refinement to 
your home than any other one thing. 


Sold by the best dealers, Look for “Teco” on each piece, 
THE GATES POTTERIES 
q 601 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, U.S. A. 








J 
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A Wooden Mixing Stick 


improves the deliciousness and 
flavor of chocolate and cocoa so 
much that everybody should 
have one. Write at once for a 

Maillard ‘‘Choco’’ Stick. 
| It ‘costs absolutely nothing 
if you send your grocer’s 








name. 












nilla Chocolates | | 
and Breakfast Cocoa ' 


are the finest the world produces 
for cooking, eating and drinking. 


HENRY MAILLARD 
Fifth Avenue Hotel NEW YORK 
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Sold by 2,000 ‘Ostermoor Exclusive Dealers 


































Write us for the name of the Ostermoor dealer in Where We 

° ° ° ° ° ave o 

your locality and with it we will also mail you our Agent We 
e y 

-auti -page book. Mail Un- 

beautiful 136-page book Mail Un- 

The “Ostermoot name and our trade-mark Guarantee: 


insure you a mattress that is absolutely free 
from animal hair; is vermin-proof; cannot sag 
or get lumpy, with the habit of making 
mountains and valleys where you lie; never 
“remaking’’; is kept everlastingly 
fresh by an occasional sun-bath. 

These ‘‘Ostermoor”’ exclu- 
sive agencies have been 
established with 
high-grade mer- 
chants to protect 
the public from 
worthless sub- 
stitutes which 
flood the 
market—dear 
at any price. 
You can make 
sure the mat- > 
tress you buy , ON tue ENOL OM 
is the genuine TTRES3 9 <? 
‘‘Ostermoor”’ for our EING pEFRF 
name and trade- 
mark label are 
sewn on the end 
of every mattress 
we make. Be 


Sleep on it 30 
nights, and 
if it is not even 
all you have 
hoped for, if you 
don’t believe it 
to be the equal in 
cleanliness, dura- 
bility and comfort 
of any $50. hair mat- 
tress ever made, you 
can get your money back 
by return mail—‘‘no 
questions asked.’’ Mat- 
tress sent by express, 
prepaid, same day 
check is received. To 
learn the Ostermoor 
story, send for our 


Beautiful 
136 - Page 
Book,Free 


This book, “The Test 
of Time,” has cost us 
$15,000 to issue. It is 
not a dry, uninterestin 
catalogue, it was repare 
for us by Mr. Willa Moyer 
(well known as the author of 
“The Witchery of Sleep”) and 
treats on 
“Insomnia — 
Its Cause,” famous historical 
beds and their story, and on mat- 
tress-making materials of all kinds. 
It contains over two hundred pic- 
tures by well-known artists, is printed 
in two cclors on heavy plate paper. 
It treats exhaustively the mattress 
question, and gives letters of praise 
from prominent persons. It also illus- 


needs 





Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 feet 6 inches wide 
25 Ibs. ’ $8.35 


3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
 Soeient 11.70 


4 feet wide, 40 tbs. 13.35 








sure it’s there, trates OsTERMOOR Cushions and Pillows cance, 15.00 
. for Window Seats, Cozy Corners and Easy “4 
or don’t take Chairs; Boat Cushions, Church Cushions. All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
. Express Charges Prepaid. 
the mat- May we send it? In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Your name on a postal will do. Special sizes at special prices. 
tress. 





Beware of the “just-as-goods.” 
Look Out! _ Dealers who are not our exclusive agents are trying to sell the 


“ just-as-good"’ kind. Ask to see the name ‘ Ostermoor” and our trade-mark label 
sewn onthe end. Show them you can't and won't be fooled. Jt must be ‘‘Ostermoor."’ 


Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Rag Doll FREE 


— f 
Every little child Ee : Pcie tien Cold. 
loves a Doll. . 
en Hair, Rosy 
A Rag Doll can 


be played with. 


Eyes, Kid 
Saya Color Body, 
fall - wont Black Shoes and 


This Doll is done 
in Oil Colors on 
fine, strong Cloth. 


fast—they will not 
crock — Sanitary. 









































































































Cheeks, Brown 












































Red Stockings, 
intended to be 
stuffed with 


cotton or suit- 


able material. 


























e Colors are 














































Makers of the Life Size Doll 


Send your name and address plainly written 


We will send you the Doll postpaid — Free of expense. We want 
to know how many JOURNAL readers answer advertisements. We have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in advertising our Cloth Toys, and 
we want to know just how many readers would respond to the most force- 
ful ad. ever written. 

There is no catch in this; the Doll will be sent on receipt of your 
name and address. We ask that you show it to your friends, and that 
you Read our circular of Sanitary Cloth Toys that we send with it. 

It is expected that this ad. will bring over a half million replies. 
Each and every one will be filled. If you don’t get yours, write us and 
we will send another. But please don’t ask for two Dolls to one address. 
We can’t afford it. 


May we send you one of our Famous Rag 
Dolls with our Compliments ? 








If you send 10c in st 

will send postpaid wi the 
doll a pair of Good Luck Kit- 
tens printed on durable Cloth. 














Pat. Fuly5 & Oct. 4, "9. 


ART FABRIC MILLS _. 


44 White Street New York, N. Y. 


Pat. Fuly5 & Oct.4, V2. 
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is the 7 varnish for 
renewing the finish on 


TABLES 


Chairs, Furniture of all kinds, Stair- 
ways, Oil Cloth or Linoleum, Floors, 
W eather-Beaten Front Doors, and all 
interior woodwork. 

Produces a hard, 

* wears like iron.” 
rh rs 

Write today for color card showing 13 
colors, and instructive booklet describ- 
ing the many uses for JAP-A-LAC, 


lustrous finish that 
For sale by all paint 





IS YOUR dealer does not kecp FAP-A-LAC 
send us his name and 10c.to cover cost 
of mailing ane we will send a FREE 
ay oe {guar , pint can), to any point 

















* “High as the 
Alps in Quality.” 









Experienced Travelers on journeys by land or 
water always carry a supply of 


PETE.R’S 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A nutritious, wholesome, easily-digested food, and 


an “irresistibly delicious "’ confection with the true 
chocolate flavor. Does not create thirst. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & 00.,Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St.. NEW YORE 


Important Facts 
For Cow Owners 


The mechanical Cream Separator has 
become a vital feature of every home dairy 
just as of every butter factory. 

Its use means much more 
better cream and butter, as well 
of water, ice, time and room. 

The difference in results is not small 
but big. Few cows now pay without a 
separator. Dairying is the most profitable 
kind of farming with one. 

98% of the creamery butter of the 
world is now made with De Laval 
machines, and there are over 500,000 farm 
users besides. 

Send for catalogue and name of nearest 
local agent. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
MAN get Frank Siddalls Soap for your 
wife. Lessen the strife of her everyday 
life. Sold by grocers, department stores and & - 
mail-order houses. 
FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 














nd much 
iS saving 
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HAS TEXAS 
FORGOTTEN HER? 


By Martha Robertson McNiece 





T ELMWOOD, in Crawford County, Georgia, 
A at one time considered one of the loveliest 
country homes, and one of the most extensive 
and magnificent plantations in the State, there lies 
peacefully sleeping in the family burial-ground, in 
an unmarked grave, a woman who was considered 
the fairest of all Georgia’s fair daughters, and who 
was connected by the ties of blood and family to the 
most prominent people of her native State, Joanna 
Troutman Pope Vinson. ‘The family are nearly all 
dead and the old home has passed into the hands of 
strangers, and is unfortunately falling into decay 
rapidly. 

She was a woman whose memory above all others 
Texas should delight to honor, as it was her fair 
hands that made the first banner ever carried by a 
Georgia company into Texas when Santa Anna, at 
the head of seventy-five thousand men, threatened 
death and destruction to the entire country. And 
the banner that she sewed was the first flag that ever 
waved above the soil of the young Republic. 


This banner was made of plain white silk, bearing 
an azure star with five points on each side. On one 
side was the inscription ‘* Liberty or Death”; on 
the other, the Latin motto, “ Ubi Libertas Habitat 
Ibi Patria Est,’’ which doubtless thrilled the hearts 
of the gallant company who bore the flag, and 
served to inspire in them greater deeds of valor on 
the field of battle. This flag was made by Miss 
Joanna Troutman while the Georgia company from 
the Counties of Bibb, Jones and Crawford, formed 
by Mirabeau B. Lamar, of Macon, Georgia, was 
encamped at Knoxville, where the Troutman family 
lived. Miss Troutman had many admirers in the 
gallant company who were so soon to bathe the soil 
of Texas with the best blood of the ‘‘ Empire State 
of the South,’’ and to them she intrusted the flag 
that would inspire them to courageous deeds and 
lead them to victory. 

The Lone Star flag was first unfurled at Velasco 
on January 8, 1836, and proudly floated on the 
breeze from the liberty pole with the first flag of 
independence, which had just been brought from 
Goliad by Captain William Brown, renowned for 
daring, effective service in the navy of Texas. 

On March 8, 1836, 
Brazos, at Goliad, from Washington, officially 
announcing that the convention then in session had 
made declaration that Texas was no longer a 
Mexican province, but a free and independent 
republic. On receiving this joyful message the 
garrison went wild with enthusiasm. The soldiers 
who had fought so bravely for the fortunes of the 
Province could scarce contain themselves. In the old 
fort loud and patriotic strains of martial music from 
trumpet, fife and drum resounded through the 
ancient confines of the fortress and from the shadowy 
depths of the Chapel Le Bahia. Amid the roar of 
the artillery the banner of the Lone Star was hoisted 
to the top of the flagstaff, where it proudly waved. 
But in the attempt to lower it at sunset it became 
entangled in the halyards and was badly torn. 


After the defeat and capture of Santa Anna at the 
battle of San Jacinto the silver service of the great 
Mexican commander, which was taken with other 
spoils, was sent to Miss Troutman as a token of the 


| great regard and appreciation of Texas for her sym- 


| Alabama, who died at Elmwood in 1872; 


pathy and help in the cause of freedom; and the 
massive silver forks and spoons, which were among 
the collection of spoils, are still in the possession of 
her only surviving son, Henry B. Pope, of Rome, 
Georgia, being held by him as a highly-cherished 
relic of the war. 

On the meeting of the first Congress of the 
Republic of Texas the flag of the Lone Star was 
unanimously adopted as the emblem of the grand 
new republic, and the great seal and all other seals 
of office were required to have the Lone Star 
engraved upon them as the coat-of-arms of Texas. 
General Memican Hunt, the first minister from the 
Republic of Texas to the United States, was the 
first to recognize the flag of the Lone Star as be- 
longing to Georgia. On his way to Washington he 
stopped at Milledgeville, then the capital of the 
State, and left with Governor Schley the silver 
forks and spoons mentioned above, with instruc- 
tions to the Governor to send them to Miss 
Troutman, which request was immediately com- 
plied with; and they zemained in her possession up 
to the time of her death. General J. B. Rush, an 
old and valued friend of Miss Troutman, sent her 
the flag all riddled with bullets which had been 
captured at the downfall of Fannin at Goliad, and it 
is supposed that her son still has it in his possession. 


Of Miss Troutman’s girlhood comparatively 
little is known. She was born in Baldwin County, 
Georgia, February 19, 1820, and was educated at 
Scottsborough, an institution near Milledgeville, 
subsequently taking a course at Barronsville, a 
school near Columbia, South Carolina. After the 
death of her mother her father, H. B. Troutman, 
married Mrs. Lamar, mother of the late lamented 
Justice L. QO. C. Lamar, of Mississippi, and between 
the step brother and sister a warm attachment existed. 

Miss Troutman’s first marriage was to S. L. 
Pope, a lawyer of marked ability from Montgomery, 
and in 
1875 she was again married to W. G. Vinson, 
twice a member of the Georgia Legislature, and a 


| man much respected and loved in his community. 


| until her death, 


With the latter husband she lived very happily 
which occurred at Elmwood on 
July 23, 1879. 

Her life was a benediction to those about her, 
and the magnetic personality, charm of manner and 
warm and sympathetic nature that so endeared her 
to others remained with her until death. She was 
essentially a home-maker, and the world at large 
knew but little of her great accomplishments and 
intellectual gifts, as she was indifferent to the ap- 
plause of the public. She sleeps reacefully beneath 
the shadow of the whispering eliis and the sad, 
soft music of the Georgia pines, unsung, unknown, 
a woman who did her loyal part in making the 
destiny of a State. 


an express arrived on the 
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THE MODERN FINISH ” 



















































] UKOTE is the new up-to-date finish and house 

beautifier, for use on floors, furniture, picture 
frames, metal work, iron fences, linoleum and 
woodwork of all kinds—old or new. It is a finish 
of wonderful durability and has hundreds of uses 
in every home. 

Nukote stains and finishes in one operation, and 
is so easy to apply that splendid results may be 
obtained by any inexperienced person. It is made 
in the following natural wood colors: Light and 
Dark Oak, Walnut, Cherry, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
also Forest Green, Ox Blood, Dead Black, Gloss 
Black and Clear. These colors are absolutely 
permanent, and when applied do not cover up the 

natural grain of the wood. 

Housewives interested in the neat and 
tidy appearance of their homes will find 
Nukote indispensable when once 
tried, as with small expense old 
articles of furniture and floors with 
one or two coats can be made to 
look like new. 


WHAT IT DOES 


© Imitates 





perfectly any hardwood. 
@ Hides disfiguring Stains, Scars, 
Scratches, etc. @ Produces a brilliant 
lustre or can be rubbed to a dull finish. 
© Works equally well on hard or soft wood. 

© Enables one to change a dark piece of furni- 
ture, a floor or woodwork, toa light finish or 
vice-versa. @ Resists moisture, and will not mar or 
turn white. @ Dries over night. @ Flows out well, and 

leaves a hard, durable finish. @ Makes old floors and furniture 

look new and beautiful. @ Produces the popular wrought iron effect 
on picture frames and metal. @ Makes house-cleaning easy. 


SPECIAL OFFER 





MM Until January 1, 1906, we will send free, charges prepaid, to 

a\\\ all parties who will give us the name of their paint dealer, a 

wan 46 Sample can of Nukote (sufficient to do a piece of furniture ) 
Siw §=together with our booklet ‘‘What I Did With Nukote."’ 
ee) Address PRATT & LAMBERT Dept. M 


VARNISH MAKERS 


Factories: New York 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Buffalo Chicago 


Hamburg 

















your strength’ 
by Brodheset, 


earever Aluminum. 
Utensils 


IHINK how many times a day you lift 

the teakettle and all utensils. Use 

WEAREVER ALUMINUM (one- 
third lighter) and thus save much of this 
certain wearing upon your strength. 
gq WEAREVER ALUMINUM is choshetely non- 
poisonous, is not corroded nor rusted by a or 
moisture. It is almoét never that ped: on ‘burns in 
Aluminum. If it ever should happen, soaking in water 
removes every particle. Think of this saving to arm 
muscles and back—no more scraping. Aluminum is not 
only clean, but it looks so—always white and bright. 
q@ WEAREVER ALUMINUM is best because it 
is extra thick and pure Aluminum. @ FOR A 

RIAL we offer a |-pint saucepan, sent 

prepaid for 25 cents. Try itevery way Wearever 
you can— beside of other wares. BAY 
@ Genuine WEAREVER ALUMI- 
Et ar 


NUM bears this mark. 
~ Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Box H, Pittsburg, Pa, 







































The “Meteor” Circulating Coffee 
Percolator holds the secret — a scientific 
principle that extracts the entire strength 
and aroma of the coffee and produces a 
clear, healthful beverage without any of 
the injurious qualities that belong to coffee 
made in the old way 


“THE METEOR 


CIRCULATING 


Coffee Percolator 


always insures delicious coffee and 


SAVES ONE-THIRD. 
The grounds don’t boil —the coffee is 
distilled. The ‘*Meteor”’ saves its cost 
over and over again. 









































Made in over 100 styles and sizes. At all 
dealers. Booklet No. K 1 mailed on request. 





Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 









- You Will Be Interested \ 


to know, if you are about to build or re- 
decorate one room or an entire house, that 
Chicago Varnish Company offers the serv- 
ices of MARGARET GREENLEAF as Consult- 
ing Decorator to all who use their materials. 
They offer also to make purchases as well 
as selections of wall covering, drapery 
materials (submitting samples), as well as 
furniture, rugs, and all that goes to make a 
home complete. 

Full color schemes are supplied upon re- 
quest, with sample panels showing the 
beautiful wood finishes for floors and stand- 
ing wood work made by Chicago Varnish 
Company. Theaddresses of dealers in your 
own town, carrying any of these materials, 
will be furnished you. If unable to procure 
them locally, however, our Decorative De- 
partment will be pleased to order for you, and 


NO COMMISSION WILL BE CHARGED 
Write for further particulars to the NEW 
YORK OFFICE OF CHICAGO VARNISH 
COMPANY, 22 VESEY STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


Burlington Sliding Blinds 


require no built-in pockets, no trimmings, no 
hinges; are inexpensive and easy to install, take 
up little room, and do not interfere with window 


curtains. Suitable for any window, adjustable 
to admit light from any part of window and may 
beinstantly removed. Nothing to get out of order, 
rattle or sag. We also make Burlington 
Venetian Blinds, Screens and Screen Doors. 
Made to order only, of any size, wood and finish. 
Send for catalogue and estimates. 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
900 Lake S8t., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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DUNGONESORSAS 
The BEST in the WORLD 


BON TON CORSETS 
Impart grace and style.....Try a pair to-day 


~ SOLD EVERYWHERE BY DEALERS ~ 


If you cannot get style desired, we will | f ¥ \ an 7 OF UERY 2 and EFFECT 


supply you, postage paid,on receipt of price. 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET Co. 


Main Oftice and Factory, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Branches, CHICAGO, |86 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO, 738 Mission St. 

















The “ONEITA” q 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


Fit the entire form per- 
fectly, yet softly and 
without pressure. No 
buttons down the front. 
The acme of comfort in 
underwear; most con- 
venient to put on, being 
entered at the top and 
drawn on like trou- 
sers. No other under- 
wear will permit the 
wearing of 
as small 
a corset, 
or allow 


Made in 
great variety of fabrics 
and weights, and for 


Men 


and 
Young People 


as well as for 


Ladies 


SOLD AT 
POPULAR PRICES 








such per- by best dealers 
a fect fit for EVERYWHERE 
dresses. 








Send for Illustrated Booklet, Oneita Mills, Department X, 1 Greene St., New York. 


Our Beautifully Illustrated 


Magazine of Fashion for 











ce 7 ate Ra afety 


? 
Happy is the man who possesses one of these famous razors. G R O S S M A N S 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 25 


WHY NOT GIVE HIM ONE? J For Fall and Winter, 05-6 

































Christmas will soon be here —settle the question now, and order one to-day. MISSES’ acl ONILDREN'D OUTER GAR: Fall and Winter 
A man with a clean, healthy face is the man of the hour, the man all women admire. MENTS. A postal will bring it to you. 
















And the man who ow ns a Gillette Safety Razor has a clean, healthy face because to ieee oe. 
shave one’s self with a Gillette means a quick, thorough and comfortable shave, on approval with privilege of exami- 
which is always a pleasure. Many useless things are given to men because she me py td pe 
will say, ‘‘I really didn’t know what he wanted.’’ He needs a Gillette Safety will allow 2 per cent. discount. 

Any garment unsatisfactory in any 
Razor. An ideal gift also for the birthday. 


way mee be returned to us and 
‘ . x money refunded. 
The Gillette Safety Razor costs complete $5.00. Sold everywhere at this price— I dij a 
is beautifully finished, triple silver plated, comes in a compact little velvet-lined case. ° 1es .98 
Each Gillette set consists of 12 double-edged wafer blades. These blades are Raincoat 
hardened, tempered, ground, and sharpened by a secret and patented process and made of Cravenetted Storm Serge. 
* —— noes hong ee ose - 
astor ian; has iw strapped col- 
NEVER REQUIRE HONING OR STROPPING lar; front and back button trim- 
med; back further trimmed with 
deep side and box plaits; has 


now ready. Send for it. A 
Million women will read this 
advertisement and 
a Million women 
will want our book. 


Styles the Latest 
Prices Just Right 


No. 767— One of 
our perfect-fitting 
handsome tailor- 
made Suits. Made 
from the new 
‘‘Men’s Wear’”’ 
fancy mixtures. 
Coat silk lined 
to waist. Mag- 
nificent value. 


$25.00 











Think of always having a blade in perfect order. Time, money, and labor saved because the Gillette 





Se di ‘ . ¢ R I] < ‘ ; rs , " belt; shirred at waist; wide 
blade is different from other blades, and e&ch will shave from 20 to 40 times. With 12 blades one can have giaiied dleeves; Glan has aha 
ring at shoulder ; 06 length 54 
to 59 inches. No, 94 A $8 98, 


Over 400 shaves at less than one cent a shave 


after which 12 new blades may be purchased for $1.00. 


-Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor and 

accept no substitutes. He can procure it for you. 
Write for our interesting booklet to-day, which explains our 30-DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 






EDWAR ARD B.GROSSMAN ; 
i 0- -172 STATE ST. CHICAGO ~ 


HE GREAT MAU ORDER AK HOUSE 


Agents Wanted r bh 
Write for FREE con eee 

GILLETTE SALES COMPANY —— NEWCOMB 

1121 Times Building NEW YORK 42d St. and Broadway giving full par- ENDICOTT 


COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 





ticulars. No 
money required. 
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Our fine new free catalog (just out) 


A TOWN’S 
LETTUCE INDUSTRY 


By Thomas A. Smoot 


* | 
sier 
Kitchen) 
Cabinet. 
| 








tells how you can do your kitchen work 
in % the usual time—with % the usual 
work — at a cost of only § cents a day. 

It tells how the Hoosier Cabinet can be 
sold at such a low price and how every 
home can havea Hoosier. Isn’t it worth 
sendit.g for? 

A Hoosier Cabinet puts system into the 
kitchen — groups every article used in 








things here and there. No hunting about 


for mislaid articles. 
















Takes the place of pantry — 
cupboard—and kitchen table. 
Saves time — strength — energy — 
does away with kitchen drudgery. 


Pays for itself ina year in the waste it saves. 

lhe Hoosier is the lowest price good kitchen 
cabinet made. Built “ot sol oak — the finish, 
construction and workmanship could not be 
improved if it cost twice as much. Special 
features not found in other cabinets at any price. 

Sold on thirty days’ trial. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Freight prepaid East 
of the Mississippi and North of Tennessee. 

Easy paymentsifdesired. 5 cents a day buys it 

Send for details of our easy payment plan and 
don't fail to send for the catalog that tells so much. 


HOOSIER MFG. CO. 
NEW CASTLE, IND. 








of Gold or Silver will surely tarnish 
before the honeymoon is over, but there’s 
a way to restore its original brilliancy 
easily, quickly and safely. Use 


ELECTR 


Silver Polish 


SILICO 


If you begin right and continue the right 
method of cleaning, the care of your 




















HEN the Fitzelle brothers came to Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, in the fall, some ten 
years ago, and began to prepare great let- 


tuce beds in some large fields adjoining the town, 
the whole citizenship ridiculed the idea of its being 


preparing a meal at your fingers’ ends. a money-making industry. Growing lettuce for 

A place for everything—from an egg- far-away Northern markets? And growing it in 

beater to 50 Ibs. of flour fall and winter at that? Why, there could be 
No unnecessary footsteps to gather up nothing in it. A row of lettuce, planted in the | 


early spring, to be eaten as a relish, was well 
enough, but to pay the vegetable the honor of call- 
ing it a money crop was preposterous. Besides, it 
could not be grown in winter, for it would certainly 
freeze in the cold ground. 


But the Fitzelles knew better, and before winter | 


was over the people of Fayetteville were going out 


| in buggy-loads to see the wonderful lettuce, which 


not only lived, but grew and headed as well, in the 
chill winter-time. Residents were astonished to 
see the heads so large and firm that thirty of them 
made a large bushel-basketful, and their surprise 
was equally great when they heard what almost 
fabulous prices a basket would bring. 

The next winter there were several imitators in 
lettuce-growing, and as these did well their ranks 
were swelled yearly, until today the industry has 
become established in Fayetteville and the sur- 
rounding community, amounting in value to more 
than $100,000 a year. 

Lettuce-growing took a peculiar turn in its early 
stages, and has continually developed in that direc- 
tion —namely, many ladies of the town, having large 
gardens, well adapted to the growth of the plant, 
conceived the idea of making lettuce beds of their 
own. Superintending the cultivation of the plants 
themselves, and often tending them with their own 
hands, they began netting neat sums for ‘* pin- 
money.’’? Today scores of the most cultivated 
women of the place are engaged in the industry. 


But how can a woman do the hard work attend- 
ant upon growing lettuce? Why, she gets a labor- 
ing man to do the rough work, such as spading up 
the ground and boxing up the beds, while she 
herself usually makes the covers, using coarse 


cotton sheeting, and attaches them to the beds on | 
hooks, enabling her to cover and uncover the plants | 
It is no arduous task, after the plants are | 


at will. 
set out, to keep them hoed and tended. This can 
be done at odd times through the day, and the work 
is said to be very fascinating. Just keep the ground 


| stirred, give the plants sunshine in the day and 





protection at night, and a good crop is assured. 

‘Two crops a year are made — one in the iate fall 
or early winter, the other in the early spring. The 
lettuce is allowed to head up firmly, then is cut and 
carefully packed in board baskets made for the 
purpose. It is then shipped and usually consigned 
to commission houses in Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York. Prices vary from a dollar anda 
quarter to three dollars and a half a basket. The 
first is deemed a safe price, the latter a fancy one. 

The growing of lettuce has reached far beyond 


cS pes 





Cottolene is Pure and Clean 


Hog Lard is Not 


Nine-tenths of the indigestion and other stomach trouble with 


ever healthy. 


which the American nation is afflicted to-day is due directly or 
indirectly to the use of hog lard in cooking. 
on appetite and health on both. 


Good digestion waits 
No lard-soaked stomach was 


COTTOLENE is Nature’s shortening—a pure vegetable prod- 


uct—made from cotton seed 


for lard? 


agreeable odors of the grocery. 


COTTOLENE. 


oil 
cooked with COTTOLENE is healthful and easily digested. 
agrees with the most delicate stomach. 


Food 
It 


Can you say as much 


and choice beef suet. 


COTTOLENE is always the same— it is packed only in air- 
tight tin pails, which prevents it from 


absorbing the many dis- 
guarantee the quality of 


We 


You take your own chances when you use lard. 


Accept no substitute for COTTOLENE if you 


value your health. 


“Home Helps” 


—a book of 300 choice 
recipes, edited by a 


prominent cooking authority, is yours for a 2-cent stamp. 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 25, CHICAGO 








“HELPS ME TO SLEEP” 


the dimensions of mere ‘‘ pin-money.’’ Some 
people make a living at it. It is no unusual thing Th N Ti b Fi For Invalids 
fora woman to make three or four hundred dollars in | e ew iuber ro and Infants 


one season. If she has no other source of income 
this is a possible living; if she has other means she 
can swell her bank account, or use the surplus for 
luxuries, which most women want, but for which 
they are unwilling to call upon their husbands. 


An instance of the former class is here given. 
An elderly woman had to earn a living for herself 
and husband, who was old and infirm. ‘This she 
did by sewing, for which she got on an average 
forty cents a day. In this way she earned not more 
than ten dollars a month, and of this five dollars 
had to go for house-rent, leaving only five dollars 
to live on. Consequently, she had to live very 
economically, and was compelled now and then to 
receive aid from the Church Aid Society. Now 
her little garden is full of lettuce beds, and she 


ships two hundred dollars’ worth of the crisp plants | 


during the season. After the spring crop is cut she 


fills the already rich, well-prepared beds with beans, | 


protecting them in their early growth from frost by 
means of the covers, and in this way produces a 


| crop of very early snaps which bring two dollars a 


Mrs. Geo. BaRLow, 90 Webb 
Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J., read our 
advertisement in THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, wrote for a sam- 
ple of Taro-ena; used it for several 
months; now writes: “A cupful of 
Taro-ena before retiring helps me 
to sleep well and awake refreshed 
in the morning. I attribute my im- 
proved health entirely to that.”’ 

Mrs. W. I. Payne, 201 W. 120th 
St., New York City, writes: “After 
weaning our little boy we tried 
several foods, all of which disagreed 
with him. Then our family physi- 
cian, Dr. Edw. Paulding, recom- 
mended Taro-ena, and since using 
it our baby has gained very percep- 
tibly. It agrees with him in every 
respect.”’ 

Miss KATHERINE KEEGAN, 
Trained Nurse, Skaneatcles, N. Y., 








says: “I found Taro-ena a great 
success in a typhoid case. Before 
that my patient could keep nothing on his stomach,” 
‘Taro-ena is cooked, unsweetened Hawaiian taro meal — 
nothing added, nothing takenaway. Regular size 50c., large 
$1.00, hospital size $3.00 at drug stores, or by mail, prepaid. 


SAMPLE. | Oc Enough for four meals, including 


Taroene (@ 








WHAT A MAN APPRECIATES 


At any time—a sterling silver cigar-cutter that cuts. 
So handy that he couldn't do without it; so unique 
and attractive that he will bless the giver. 


The R. S. Cigar Cutter 


If your jeweler hasn't it, sent 
postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 


F.H.DICKSON, 21 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Wholesale only, Enos Richardson & Co., New York 










Patented in United 


States and Canada. Does your 


STOVE BURN RED> 

Do you have trouble getting 
a GOOD POLISH? 

Does the polish RUB or 
WASH OFF? 


BLACK SATIN 


stove polish does none of these things. 
Send 35 cents and your dealer's name 
to-day for a large can and your stove 
cleaning troubles will cease. Money 
back if misrepresented, 





pare is sagt “20 its beautiful brilliancy bushel. Her new work is much more profitable, a very interesting book about ‘laro-ena, NY House-to-house canvassers wanted. 
a — ©. t rocers and Druggists and easier and more healthful, than sewing. The = he any we will be mailed on receipt of 10c BLACK SATIN POLISH COMPANY 
y 3 to pay for packing an a g- The Perfect StovePolish. Room 540. 107 Chambers St., N.Y. City. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 


“ SILicon,” 30 Cliff St., New York. 



















ONE LOOK 
SATISFIES 






The script signa- 
m= ture of STEWART 
HARTSHORN is on every genuine 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


See that it is on all your rollers. 
It is there for your protection. 


WOOD ROLLERS 










| to solicit consignments personally. 


The Fayetteville spring lettuce comes in between 
that of Florida, which is earlier, and that of more 
northerly States, which is a few weeks later. It 
therefore occupies a unique position, and, not only 
because it fills this gap between seasons, but also 
because of its rare excellence, it is much in demand 
in Northern cities. It has attained such a reputa- 
tion that commission houses of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia are sending down agents each season 
These agents 
call upon the growers at their homes, and it is not 
at all unusual to see them interviewing the proud 
mistresses of this delightful industry. 

Certainly, it should be said, there are lettuce 
producers among the men, but they more often 
plant upon a very large scale. The women, how- 
ever, in the limited area of their rich, loamy 


| gardens, doubtless in the aggregate grow more let- 





tuce than do the men, since so many more are 
engaged in the business. 


85% 


A Life of Months 
By Ruth Hall 


|X THE fascinating ‘* Journal’? of Amiel the 
Genevan speaks of the September of his life as at 
hand. This fancy was carried on by one of his 
readers with the following result: 


Giving man the | 
Biblical threescore-years-and-ten, with buttwomore, | 


TARO FOOD CO., BOX L, DANBURY, CONN. 





%. 


_Mon 


back if not satisfied. Snyder Bros. Game Co., Elmira, N 


rt! GREAT 
CARD GAME 


, or by mail. 





Catchiest game out. 50c. of dealer. 

















Learn toKnit 


An extremely fascinating pastime for pleasure or 
profit. All it costs for instruction is 15 Cents for 


the new Columbia Book of Yarns (6th edition). 
The information enables you to knit all kinds 


of pretty things and shows pictures of 106 different 
articles. 160 pages, beautifully printed. Worth $1 
but sold for 15 Cents at dealers’ or by mail. 
Important to use the best yarns and the 
Grr book tells why COLUMBIA YARNS 
are the best and most economical. 
Look for the Co/ustdia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 


~— Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 





GONE! More than half of wash-day is out of 
the way with Frank Siddalls Soap. No boil- 
ing, little rubbing, cleaner clothes. Get it of 
grocers, department stores or mail-order houses. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 








If 
un- 
able 


Glycerole is a time-saver and a dime-saver—and a shoe-saver as 










SHOE 


the period of an average existence might be made to | a well. Since 1874 it has been the only reliable oil shoe-dressing 
TIN ROLLERS stand thus: To six years is January; to twelve | from of millions of the most refined American people. It gives an 
years, February; to eighteen, March ; to twenty- | your elegant, lustrous, lasting polish ; it keeps the leather soft, length. 
The Improved Hartshorn | none 5 oh 3 ¢ thirt Slam ss dat. . : | dealer, ens its lire, makes it waterproof and does not stain nor soil the 
. , April ; to thirty, May ; to thirty-six, June ; to | send 35c. finest clothing. It comes in three kinds — one self-polishing, one requiring friction 
25 no tacks. forty-two, July; to forty-eight, August ; to fifty- | tousfora a nmiaionadl yes gee or a : 
requires n y-two, y; rty-eight, gust 5 | y A. tend and one a combination of both liquid and paste. Price 25e, in handsome carton, 
four, September; to sixty, October; to sixty-six, | Piireesaye at good dealers everywhere. Try it and you will never permit anything else to be 
November ; and to seventy-two, December. ' prepaid. used on your shoes. RESTORFF & BETTMAN, Mfrs., 35-37 Bond St., New York 
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The Ladies 





Art Creations 


for Beautifying 
Your Home 





The endeavor to make homes 
more cheerful, more comfortable, 
more beautiful has never achieved 
so remarkable a combination of 
artistic excellence and everyday 
usefulness as that embodied in the 
matchless new creation in house 
furnishing — Prairie Grass Furni- 
ture. Solid in construction, pleasing 
in design, rich in the beautiful color 

tones of Nature, the famous 


Grass Furniture 


is immeasurably superior to the finest 
rattan or willow work. It is practically 
indestructible by wear, and retains its 
beauty indefinitely. It harmonizes in any 
room with decoration of any style or 
period. Suited to all seasons—even in 
winter it'seems to shed warmth and cheer. 
We make over four hundred designs in 
chairs, rockers, settees, couches, tables, 
baskets, etc.—from the Prairies of America 
to the Homes of the World. 

Every one interested in beautiful homes 
should send for our free booklet, ‘‘ New 
Art in Home Furnishing.”’ 


PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE Co. 
Sole Mfrs. Glendale, L. I. 








you will find valuable suggestions for improv- 
ing the appearance of every room, at small 
cost, by consulting our 


Free PATTERN BOOK 


which describes and illustrates (in actual 
colors) many beautiful patterns of the 


Moss ROSE 


TAPESTRY CVRTAINS 
COVCH »” TABLE COVERS 

This brand is 12 years old, and has a reputation for 
combining high quality and superb designs with very 


moderate cost. ‘*Moss Rose” goods outwear the 
ordinary sorts by many years. 


Let us send you the free Pattern Book ! 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. 
Department L Philadelphia 











Fountain Syringe, 


besides being superior in 

quality of rubber, has these 

advantages: Large tubing ; 

Y Screw joints; Patented shut- 
RY off permitting of regulation of 
7 the flow. 









Six pipes, as illustrated. Made 
of hard rubber; unaffected by any 
wood case, delivered rahergs 
on receipt of. . 
in Rubber Goods — sent on request 
Evans’s Drugs and Gifts 





Two quart size, packed in hard- 
EVANS’S CATALOGUE — Everything 
Philadelphia 















medicine ; won’t chip off. 
$175 
waseaited for one year. 
1107 Chestnut Street 
a, 














| drops, good for seasickness, 
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FOR THE OCTOBER 
BRIDE 





A 


U PID’S ROAD is a charming and appropri- 
( ate decoration for a bridal-table. A road is 
made the length of the table representing 
Cupid’s driveway; this path is made of rice bordered 
with smilax and white roses. All along the thor- 
oughfare are placed bisque Cupids, and at the end 
of the way is a miniature bridal carriage decorated 
with smilax and white roses, all ready for the bride 
and groom to drive away in. 

Have suspended from the ‘chandelier directly over 
the table a large bell made of white roses and 
smilax or any flower which is used. Place a white 
rose at each plate, and for name-cards use plain 
white ones decorated in one corner with a water- 


color or outline sketch of a bride and groom walk- 
] 


ing up the aisle. 


The Bon Voyage Affair. The little lady in whose 
honor this tea-party was given appeared at the tea 
with a more than radiant face. On the wall above 
the head of the prospective traveler was arranged a 
flock of paper swallows, flying eastward. At her 
right hung a picture of the ship in which she was to 
sail. It had been cut from an advertisement and 
mounted on cardboard, and the name printed 
beneath, with the date of sailing. The tea-table was 
decorated with forget-me-nots and ferns. In the 
centre of the table was a round mirror lake on which 
was sailing a miniature ship, floating a tiny 
American flag. Arranged at intervals about this 
mirror were small flags of the nations to be visited 
by the departing traveler. These were placed in 
marshmallows to hold them upright. With the tea 
and cakes, bonbons said to be especially suitable for 


| the traveler were served in miniature paper trunks 


and valises. These confections were, acid or lemon 
and raisins, good for 
carsickness. There was also a tray of decorated 
postal-cards, all ready to mail, addressed to the 
guest on shipboard. ‘These the guests were to take 
home with them, and after inscribing some senti- 
ment or message to mail as steamer letters. Much 
merriment prevailed at this delightful tea, and the 
guest of honor was presented with an American flag, 
made of silk, as a souvenir. 


A Bridge of Flowers is a Clever Idea for a bride’s 
luncheon-table. In the centre of the board rests a 
large circular mirror bordered with flowers. At 
each side some distance apart are silver candelabra 
crowned with candles and pretty shades. From 
one candelabrum to another are stretched two stout 
wires, covered and hidden under a broad band of 
ribbon. The ribbon is carried under the wires 


also, the two bands being pinned together, invis- | 


ibly, under little tern sprays and airy bunches of 
white flowers. To give the prettiest effect some of 
the blossoms and greenery should fall naturally 
and easily over the edge. 
be placed at each end of the bridge, and at the base 
of each candelabrum are strewn flowers and ferns. 
The idea is a unique one for a bridal-table decora- 
tion — expressing the idea of crossing the flowering 
bridge to matrimony. 


If the Bride of some previous year should desire 
to celebrate the crystal anniversary of her wedding 
these suggestions for the table may prove timely 
and helpful. At each end of the table place a 
round table mirror on which may rest a large crystal 
bow] to be filled with ice cream. For the centre- 
piece another mirror should be used on which to 
place a crystal candelabrum with white candles. 
This centre mirror may be surrounded by a wreath 
of white roses, carnations or chrysanthemums, At 
even distances apart on the table have six crystal 
candlesticks each holding a single white candle; 
then sprinkle diamond dust lightly over the cloth. 
These decorations are very simple and easily ar- 
ranged, besides being inexpensive as is seen from 
the description. 


A Novel Card-Holder for a bride’s new desk is a 
nicely-made wooden box about seven inches and a 





A bisque Cupid should | 


half, by three and a half, by four and a half on the | 


outside, the three inches and a half being the 
height. It is divided inside into compartments, 
one for each day in the week. By sorting visiting- 
cards into this after each reception day and remov- 
ing each card as soon as the call is returned one has 
a very simple method of keeping track of one’s 
unreturned visits. On the outside of the box burn 
a conventional design, on the inside of the lid a 
small, sketchy group of afternoon tea things, and at 
the front of each compartment the name of a day. 
This is an excellent gift for a. bride after it has 
been nicely waxed and polished. 


The Way to Make a Counsel Book. The mate- 
rials required for a counsel book are two pieces of 
heavy pasteboard prettily covered and some double- 
leafed cards or notepaper for the pages. After 
fastening the pages and covers together by the usual 
method of eyelets threaded with cord, ribbon or 
rings, write upon each page any good advice given 
in some well-known novels, either by one character 
to another or by the author to the reader. Draw or 
write something on the fly-leaf, and make the 
cover as artistic as possible. A linen or a silk cov- 
ering over the cardboard would be pretty, or even 
thin wood for those whose hobby is poker-work. It 
is a pretty book for a drawing-room table. You 
can ask a friend to open it and choose a card — it is 
amusing to see if the advice applies personally. 
Some recipes for dainty dishes may be added to a 
counsel book, also clippings and ideas for little 


parties and house gayeties—anything, in fact, in the | 


way of happy ideas, thoughts and suggestions to 


| help the bride make her new home attractive. The 


title of the book allows a wide field for clever ideas, 
so that any number of different things may be in- 
cluded in it. 


You May be Planning for your golden wedding-day 
anniversary, and the suggestion has been made by 
a contributor for the bride of fifty years to use pro- 
fusely for decorations the golden and white chrysan- 
themums which are now in beautiful bloom. Make 
the house a bower of these stately flowers, and on 
she refreshment-table use old brass candelabra, or 
single candlesticks with white candles and white 
shades. 
the centre of the table and be decorated in gold—a 
monogram of the couple inside of a heart. Trim 
the edge of the cake with fifty white candles, or, at 
its base, arrange fifty small white chrysanthemums 
or roses. 


The wedding cake should, of course, grace | 


It is simply marvelous the things you can 
nake for the home 
Dennison’s 

Dennison’s FREE book to show you how. 
Beautiful things of utility. 


worth of 


decorations. Al 
all thumbs. 
the spectrum; 


The most decorative material known. 
Book an¢ see how easy it all is. 
Dennison's Crepe Paper and see how quickly you can 
make something really useful. 
ested and marvel at the beautiful things they can make. 
The cheapest and most helpful pastime known for 
t’s really wonderful what you can do with 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, but you must get Dennison’s, 
that’s the only secret of success with Crepe Paper. You 
can't produce the same result with any crepe paper but 
Dennison’s, as no other possesses its rin Fg 


children. 


and shading. 
purity of the material, 


NAPKINS are fast taking the place of linen. 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper and Crepe Paper Napkins 
can be found at all dealers. 


what you want, notify 
us, and we will see 
that you can get it. 


Boston, 
26 Franklin St. 


easy to make even if your fingers are 
Every color of the rainbow; every tint of 
thousands of beautiful designs and 
exquisite shadings, so near to nature that the eye is 
deceived, are reproduced with 


Because of their exquisite designs and the 


Things You 
Can Make 
With 
DENNISON’S 
Crepe Paper 


Lamp Shades 
Candle Shades 
Electric Shades 


Curtains 


Beauty 


with a few cents’ 
Crepe Paper and 


Art creations for 


. . 


Fancy Ice Cups 
Bon Bon Boxes 
Waste Baskets 
Whisk Holders 
Fans 
Wall Coverings 
Fancy Costumes 
Ladies’ Hats 
and Dresses 
Doll Dresses 
Table Covers 
Cotillion Favors 
Lambrequins 
Screens 
Parasols 


Flowers 


Send for the 
Buy a roll of 


Get the children inter- 


strength 


DENNISON’S CKEPE PAPEK 


lf you cannot get just 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


Send your address to our nearest 
Store and receive FREE an 
assortment of beautiful table 
decorations made with Dennison's 
Crepe Paper. Please address 
Dept. No. 1 at our nearest store. 


DENNISON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 


Flags 
Ribbons 


Streamers 





“) New York, 15 John St. 


Philadelphia, 
1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 


St. Louis, 
413 North 4th St. 

























blacking, 


shape — 
and shoes. 


your trousers as to hang them up. 


When not in use the Valet Chair is a beautiful piece of 
Made 
Old Mission Style (like cut) or to harmonize with other 
Finished in weathered oak, golden 


furniture, and makes a comfortable dressing chair. 


chamber furniture. 
oak or mahogany, either plain, or with fibroid 
Leather Seat and Back Panel 


Saves Your Clothes #°°°.2k & 


pressing and shining bills—and YOU leave the house 


spick aud span every morning. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Ve will send you a Valet Chair, Freight Pre- 
pan Fy on approval. If you are not delighted 
with it after 10 days’ use, send it back and we 
will return vour money. 

Ask for Free Catal » hand- 
somely illustrated in colors, show- 
ing different styles and woods, 
and the chair in use. 


HARDESTY MFG. CO. 
203 Tuscarawas St. 
OHIO 


Canal Dover 


Fits your special needs—it will press and 

crease your Trousers over night—an ad- 

justable shoe tree, holds your shoes so you 

can polish them while seated. Your 

brushes and polishing 

cloths are right handy but out of 

the way—it supports your coat 

so it can’t get wrinkled or out of | 
it takes care of your hat 

No muss or dirt about 

the room. And it’s as easy to press | 
















An exquisite Floor Finish 
having the Exact Appearance of Wax, 
but without its slippery surface and ca- 
pacity for catching and holding dust and 
disease germs. FLORSATIN imparts to 
floors all the beauty of Wax while possessing 
far greater durability. It is much easier to 
apply and care for and may be washed fre- 
quently without at all injuring the satinlike 
beauty of its surface. Send ten cents for a 
| panel showing this beautiful material and a 
copy of the new edition of the Home Ideal by 
Margaret Greenleaf, a handsomely illustrated 
book of 26 pages on house decoration. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 








29 Dearborn Avenue 22 Vesey Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Established 1865 




















‘FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. | 


FRANK 
SIDDALL’S 
Soap 
Will Do 
a Wash 
in 2 Hours 
or Money 
Back. 





A Life Devoted to Soa: 





One million families use <~ es »OumD. and save 


eight hours every wash day. Why don 


FRANK SIDDALL’S SOAP is YA quickest washing soap 


on the market — 
Makes the clothes c 

ing or scalding — OR MONEY BA 
Never makes the hands sore—OR MONEY BACK. 


OR mg BAC 


Will not fade colored goods nor shrink flannels, and is a | | 
soap for washing blankets or lace curtains — OR 


ONEY BACK. 


Towels, stockings, baby wear and underclothes can be 
washed perfectly clean . by and it can be used in 
very hot water or in cold water — OR MONEY BACK. 


Sold by grocers and department stores. 
For any information, write to 
FRANK SIDDALL’S SOAP CO., 
Philadelphia. 


sweet _ white without boil- | 





‘| KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 
Is a practical plan of instructive amuse- 
ment accompanied by suitable material 
and based on correct kindergarten 
principles. A delight to children— 
a boon to parents. 

Terms reasonable — Book free. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 














— 
” “ ” 
2 Styles —“ Prophylactic” (si.) and “P.S.” ("aii 

Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


docket, ** 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 















Adults’ 35c, 
Youths’ 25e. Children's 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 


Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 





Blue [ABEL 
Carats 


Made from 
Red Ripe Tomatoes 


LV 
Guaranteed 
Absolutely Pure 


CURTICE BROTHERS (0. 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. 





Health and or _—. 
demand the use of 


BISSELLS 


“Cyco” 


Bearing Sweeper 


Even though you disregard its 
advantage and benefit in brightening 
and preserving your 

carpets and rugs, in 

accomplishing the 
work of sweeping in 
one-quarter of the 
time it can be done 
with a corn broom, just 
consider that a Bissell 
Sweeper confines all 
the disagreeable dust 
and dangerous germs, 
thus preserving health, 


; while at the same time 
relieving woman of the 
# hardest and most nerve- 


racking duties of the home. 
Buy a Bissell “ Cyco "* now and 
send us the purchase slip and we 
will send you a neat and_useful 
present. Price $2.50 to $5.00. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
(Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World.) 
Dept. 63, 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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Bi-Ped Tack Puller 


One foot for carpet tacks; one foot for matting 
tacks. Simply change the feet to pull either. A 
slight pressure on the handles lifts the tacks 
straight up out of the floor without destroying 
them. Saves the matting and carpet. Made 
of the finest grade of steel, there's noth- 
ing to break or get out of 
order. Any one can see 

ata glance what a househwld 

For sale 
everywhere. Price 25c. 

GENERAL SPECIALTY CO. 

501 Harrison Building, 7 

Philadelphia. 


onvenience it is. 





100 Visiting Cards Pat 50c 


Also Business, siting Birth, Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have cuts of trace- marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples Free. 


E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 2B, St. Louis, Mo. 








LITTLE THINGS FOR 
PRETTY TABLES 


S‘: E novel salad sandwiches were served at a 


recent afternoon tea. They were made from 


tall, narrow biscuits, from which the centres | 


were removed nearly to the bottom, with a sharp, 
round apple-corer, leaving a little well. 
was filled with chicken salad cut fine, and the little 
round crust top was fitted into the biscuit like the 
top of a paté case, making the biscuit appear 
whole, while a delicious surprise was hidden within. 


This well | 


Bonbon Receptacles may be easily made from 


large goose eggs by puncturing the shells at the 
small end. Then slice the top off about half an 
inch and turn out the yolks and whites. Glue the 


shell to green cardboard four inches square, on | 


which print in yellow 
couplet. 
decorate it with sprays of forget-me-nots; the inside 
may be tinted delicately with a coating of pale blue 
paint. Just before arranging the shells on the 
table fill them with assorted candies. 


A Souvenir Bookmark was seen lately, patterned 
after a paper-cutter. 


and silver an appropriate | 
Paint the outside shell with silver and | 


It was six inches long, of | 


dull green water-color paper, the top ornamentation | 


shaped like a rose and beautifully shaded like the 
genuine flower. Pink rosebuds adorned the blade. 


An Autumn Cake for an autumn party is made 
in most respects like any other cake—only the 
trimming is different. It is made by cutting out 
maple leaves from red, yellow, 
tissue-paper. These are 


brown and green | 
fastened on with the | 


white of an egg, in the form of a wreath on the top | 


of the white cake; the leaves are then outlined and 
veined with the white icing. 


A New Way to Serve Eggs and olives as a luncheon 
relish is worth trying. The eggs are first boiled 
hard and the shells taken off. From the large end 
slice off a bit to let the egg stand upright, and 
in the small end cut a little hole deep enough to 
hold a baby olive. When the olives are inserted 
stand the eggs on a bed of lettuce leaves and pour 
over and around them some French dressing. 


A Delightful Idea for Serving Fruit Salad is to put 
it into a scooped-out pineapple. In its making all 
the fruits are cut finely and seasoned, and then 
placed in the husk of the pineapple. The strong, 
delicious odor of this fruit permeates the whole 
contents, and when served very cold the salad is 
delicious. 


Ata Dinner-Party given by a clever hostess the 


table was prettily decorated with flowers and ferns. | 


A small parcel wrapped in green paper and tied 
with white baby ribbon stood by each plate. As 


| the guests sat down to dinner a murmur of curi- 


| parcels ? 


What could be in the 
Everybody was eager to see, but they 
were marked ‘‘ Not to be opened until eight,’”’ and 
it was then only seven o’clock, so the dinner went 
merrily on until the appointed hour, when the 
parcels were undone. Each contained a beautiful 
miniature of the article which the guest to whom it 
was allotted was supposed to like best. A tiny 
piano was placed by a musician’s plate, a guitar at 
another’s; an inveterate smoker got a pipe; one who 
traveled a great deal, a traveling trunk covered 
with labels of different towns and countries; an- 
other, an automobile, etc. The hour of suspense, 
the curiosity as to the contents of the packages, 
the guesses that passed around the table all pro- 
moted sociability and much laughter among the 
guests. 


osity ran round the table. 


A Unique Centrepiece, and one that would be 
especially appropriate for a birthday party table, 
is a Wonder Tree. The main stalk should be 
real —a small branch from a fruit tree — trimmed 


with artificial leaves and red Jordanalmonds. Pre- | 
pare the almonds by boring small holes in one end | 


with a fine needle and then inserting very fine wires 
such as are used for paper flowers. The wires must 
afterward be covered by twisting narrow strips of 
green tissue-paper over them. The blossoms will 


then be ready to fasten, with the leaves upon the | 


branches, using for this purpose heavier wire and 
arranging the foliage so as to fall over and cover 
it as much as possible. 
strange plant apparently is growing may be of the 
ordinary terra-cotta variety, but instead of being 
filled with earth it should contain delicious fruits 
arranged in layers — prunes and dates, from which 
the pits have been cut with a sharp knife, and the 
cavities filled, some with the fruit itself, others with 
nuts and bits of candied lemon and orange peel. 
In addition to these stuffed fruits candied cherries, 
peaches and ginger would make a pleasing variety. 
The pot should be lined with paraffin paper, and a 
piece of the same placed between the layers of fruit. 
Attach a card to the tree with birthday greetings to 
the one in whose honor the party may be given. 


With Pink Crépe Paper. 
to entertain, but who lives in a place where flowers 
are hard to get, or expensive, the experience of a 
hostess who emerged triumphant from under a 
similar predicament is now quoted. Pink crépe 
paper napkins did service as doilies very effect- 
ively on the dark, highly-polished table. The 


centrepiece was half of an immense fluffy rosette | 
| of pink 


crépe paper, in the making of which 


| two or three rolls of the material were consumed. 


|} woman holding a basket in 


From among the folds of the rosette streamers | 


of pink satin ribbon extended to the places for 
her guests, 
of crépe paper. The lights from the candles and 
chandelier were softened into a rosy glow by a 
rosette treatment of the same paper. 


Some Japanese Ideas that were carried out on a 
Japanese luncheon-table recently were so distinctive 
and pretty that they merit publication for the 
benefit of other hostesses. The oblong table car- 
ried out the Japanese flag idea, for in the middle 
of the white cloth was a centrepiece of plain red 
silk, edged with lace. On this stood a cande- 
labrum, having for shades tiny lanterns. All 
around the edge of the centrepiece were little 
flags mounted on pins, which may be readily 
obtained at any large department store. By each 
plate stood a china figure of a Japanese man or 
which were salted 
almonds. ‘The first course was grapefruit, and a 
small paper umbrella, open, was stuck 
piece of fruit. 


For the girl who wishes | 


The pot in which this | 





where they ended in dainty pompons | 


in each | 
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Ralston Health 





By “THE MILLER” 
















¢¢T WANT to set you thinking about 
I Life—about the Vital Spark in 
Food! 

And I will take the Egg as an example 
of what I mean. 

You know an Egg is just an undevel- 
oped Chicken. All the Yolk of Egg needs 
to make it live—is the mere heat of hatch- 
ing. 

. It is therefore pretty near being Life 
itself. 

That’s why the Yolk of Egg is so 
powerful, as nourishment. 

Now what makes the Yolk of Egg 
differ from a Loaf of White Bread in its 
degree of Life-principle and nutrition ? 

Well, the Yolk of Egg contains 65 per 
cent. of Phosphoric Acid. 

And that great Authority—Buchner— 
says: ‘‘ WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS 
THERE IS NO THOUGHT.” Think 
of that! 

Now, there is practically no Phos- 
phorus in White Bread and in many other 
staple foods. 

But, the Yolk of an Egg is so rich in 
Phosphorus that it is almost alive. 





* * * 


Phosphorus, you know, is the weird 
chemical that makes the business end of a 
match glow, when yourub it, in the dark. 

Drug Store Phosphorus will burst into 
flame if you merely touch it, unless it be 
kept in water. 

It is a mysterious almost-alive stuff. 
But Drug Store Phosphorus is not in 
proper state for you or me to digest and 
absorb. 

If it was we could all be intellectual 
Giants by just eating enough of it. 

The Phosphorus, to nourish Brain and 
Nerve, must. therefore come to us in Food 
form, not in Medicine form. And most 
of us need more than we get of it. 

But wherever we find an Animal Food, 
or a Vegetable Food, so full of Life as the 
Yolk of Egg or the Heart of Wheat, there 
we find a surplus of suitable Phosphorus 
for us, 

Now this Phosphorus (that makes the 
Yolk of an Egg turn into a living Chick 
by the mere heat of a brooding hen’s body 
over it) is the same kind of Phosphorus 
that makes the Heart or ‘‘Germ”’ in a 
Grain of Wheat sprout into a living, grow- 
ing plant, by the mere heat of the soil. 


* * * 


And that Phosphorus (which is so 
nearly alive in the Yolk of Egg, and in the 
Germ or ‘‘Heart’’of Wheat), is the Life- 
principle of a Food I want to tell you 
about today, viz.—Ralston Health Food, 
which is almost ready to turn into Human 


y ishment 


Nerve and Brain, 
utes and eaten. 

‘*This Ralston Health Food contains, 
in its Ralston Processed Wheat-hearts or 
Seed Germs, the wonderful Human Phos- 
phorus, converted into readiest form, for 
easy digestion and quick absorption. 

You have never known any other 
Cereal food that contained the Life-prin- 
ciple of Wheat in the same way as the 
Yolk contains the Life-principle of Egg. 
Have you? 

Because the invention of the Ralston 
Health Process was necessary to preserve 
and develop this Heart or Germ of Wheat 
so it could be commercially handled and 
reach you in its most nourishing form. 

And the difference in Nerve-nour- 
between Ralston Health 
\, Food, and most other Cereal Foods is 
just like the difference between the 
abounding Nervous Strength, Activ- 
ity and Courage, of the pacing Tiger, 
contrasted with that of the placid 
Cow of equal weight, lying lazily on 
the grass she fed from. 


when cooked five min- 


ad 


ca * * 


That splendid Nerve-strength,and 
Nerve-activity, of Phosphoric 


‘‘Wheat-Germ’’ is what Amer- 
icans need most to-day. And, it 


is what they can get from Ralston 
Health Food in liberal supply 
when they persist in eating it daily. 

‘*Its low cost will surprise you, I am 
sure: A Ten Cent package of this Rals- 
ton Health Food expands into Seven 
pounds of ‘‘Ready-to-eat’’ Cereal when 
you cook it five minutes. Observe— 
seven pounds for 10 cents. 

(That’s where the life-principle shows 
some of its expansive activity and its econ- 
omy.) 

A Fifteen Cent package of Ralston 
Health Food grows into Fourteen pounds 
of nerve-nourishing Breakfast Cereal, 
when cooked. 

That means about 100 dishes of Ready- 
to-eat Cereal for 15 cents. 

And the flavor is delicious—a rich, 
creamy delight to the palate, because of 
the fat, full-flavored, and glutinous wheat 
it is made from. 


Now why don’t you get a package 
of this Nerve-feeding Ralston Health 
Food today? 

You’ll find it works on the growth of 
growing Children as a gentle rain works 
on the growth of growing Wheat. 

And tired, Nerve-worn, people get 
new Nerve-strength and Thinking capac- 
ity from its vitalizing Heart of Wheat or 
Germ. 

Observe that the cost of Ralston 
Health Food is only one-fifth of a cent per 
plateful, when cooked. Don’t forget its 
name (when you ask your Grocer for it.) 

10 cents and 15 cents a package, ex- 
cept in remote places.’’ 

Made by the Ralston Purina Mills, 
St. Louis, Mo,, and Portland, Oregon. 





Package 
make 


10¢ 


ee SX | 











This is the new ro-cent package. 











- gem 
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“ With the Character 
of the Woman’”’ - 


Aes 


6 
ag 


$350o $35° ke 
‘ q. S aeed i 


shown inthe 


oe a illustration 
is made with 
a dull, mait 
top, flexible 
Goodyear 
welt sole and 
Vassar toe. 


A Beautiful Autumn Shoe 











When the leaves begin to turn it is time for a change in a N Fall Stvl 

footwear. Dame Fashion has approved the correctness ew ra tyles 

of the American Lady Shoe styles for Fall. This The more closely fitting Fall styles in dress make correctly fash- 
dressy patent leather walking shoe is one of many ioned corsets an absolute necessity. The unusual amount of attention 
smart-looking, stylish American Lady shoes on sale in v we give to our designs produces styles that harmonize the require- 
more than 15,000 stores throughout the United States. ments of fashion with the laws of hygiene and the demand for comfort. 
Splendid shoe making by the largest shoe house in the J The selection of the proper model for your figure will give a more satis- 
world has given the American Lady shoe an enviable : factory result than custom-made work at prices beyond comparison. 


reputation for smoothness of fit and fineness of quality. Attached hose supporters are an acknowledged stvle necessity. 
Send for the new “Shoelight,” an elegant little booklet i. We use the best —*‘ Security’? Rubber Button. , 


showing the newest Fall gowns and footwear. It’s FREE, 
HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS Price, One to Five Dollars per Pair 


i WAL TON THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
rv Te i! — ui 
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SUPREME 
COMFORT 
For 


ONE CENT 
An Hour 


& 





























SUBSTITUTES 


May Be Offered You 


Because of Greater Profits 


I@- INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE 



























BARLER 


IDEAL OIL HEATERS 


are without smoke or odor. Easily 
moved where needed most. Give 
clean, safe heat — as much or as little 
as you want—and give it quickly. 
lop arranged to heat water. Patent 
regulators prevent turning wicks too 
high. Barler heaters are money 
savers. It makes no difference what 
plan you are now using to heat your 
home, we can show you how to add 
to your comfort and convenience. 

We want to send you our booklet 
and some facts about seven sizes, 
whether you intend buying now or not. 
Write us to-day. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO. 
104 Lake Street CHICAGO 


| . LUSTR-ITE 


3 


| \ ® NAIL ENAMEL 
| oe 2 . 


“The Dainty Little Cake” . : 
A priliant extremely rapids and lasting [) Fave you a little “FAIRY” in your home: 


Sellen, No dust, pumice or grease. Guar- 
anteed absolutely harmless. Especially 


adapted for tourists. Price 25c. per box. | A I R \ 7 ( () A Pp 
The booklet Well Kept Nails free on request. 
We will also send samples of four of our manicuring 
specialties without charge. ° - a aie scosliiediiiiinataat Wine tes te 
Geld by wit Fees state Sacto as Pure as th > though ts of ch ildh ood e hot weather, yon Can ae & soft, clean and fluffy with- 
Floridene Mfg. Co., 42 FranklinSt., N.Y. City ra) out washing. W B 
= Don’t be satisfied with someone’s else ‘‘say-so”’ for the quality of white soaps; & 


CREST Te ouserens @ 84 PANY buy a cake of FAIRY SOAP—try it in your toilet and bath — be your own judge and Swedish Hair Powder 


236 PAGES| | jury —and if you do not pronounce it the best, handiest and most satisfactory white 


ith photos of An absorbent, removes dust, grease and excessive oil 


most prominent theatrical stars ancl over 400 illustrations refer-| | Soap you ever had in your hands, we'll not expect your future trade. seeptpdeectapadt arse. sts 
ring to minstrelsy, magic, dramas, comedies, grand and comic All toilet goods stores, or sold direct if you send us the 


a 
Semple Poi 
sro 4 CUSHION 
xt; GP HOSE" 


nice. 


SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


“WEE Look for the name 
on every loop, and for 
the Mould Rubber 
Button. ; 





























































































operas, musical comedies, recitations, monologues, custumes, < — ists — . 4 i rn of your dealer. Regular size 6Oc or $1.00 a box. 
scenery Atc., Showing how easy it is to put any of them on for chee: 5 cents a cake at all grocers and druggists each cake in a carton. Somete dine, te. ny soso Have Hamdoeme bale" See. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 
SD loceshine ite ver pablehed aia oo eet sci . WALDEYER & BETTS 
| EVERY THING FOR Pe ee ae ae teen Dept. L,170 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
E N re Rrra. rm M1 ee : onor) over a competitors at the St. Louis Exposition. 
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TWENTY-MINUTE SOUPS 
THAT COST FIFTEEN CENTS 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





NE naturally turns, when thinking of quick 
soups, to some form of vegetable foods 


mixed with milk, slightly thickened with a 
































Careful comparison by mixture of butter and flour. All the green vege- 
food experts with other tables lend themselves easily to this combination. 
beef extracts establishes A little onion, a bay leaf (five cents’ worth will last 
CupAHy’s Rex BEEF a year), ten cents’ worth of celery seed, with salt 
EXTRACT as absolutely and pepper, give you the necessary flavorings. | 


The roots, as turnips, carrots, parsnips, salsify, 
beets, all require long cooking. To utilize them in 
the quick soups use the left-overs. Carrots, how- 
ever, can be grated and cooked in water in fifteen 
minutes. A few left-over lima beans, kidney beans 
or other ordinary beans may be converted into 
delicious soups, requiring only twenty minutes in 
making from beginning to end. If housewives 
would learn to save every tablespoonful of vege- 
tables left over from the meal they could make 
combination soups for the next day’s luncheon. 
These soups are nutritious and cost but little. In 
separating the roots of celery it is wise to put the 


the Best. 

Available always for in- 
stant use. 

Furnish your table with 
the Famous Cudahy 
Silver Tea and Bouillon 
Spoons. 


You Pay Nothing 


Simply send stamps to cover 
cost of mailing and packing — 
SEE OFFEK BELOW. 


They are A-1 standard 








[PATENT 


PENDING] 


grade, superbly fash- tops and roots and the outside stalks aside for “ Mimma's IMPROVED ACME works so easy, I just love to run it. It's great fun.” 
toned, NM Ech wee cream of celery soup; the water in which the celery 
(sterling nis e 


is boiled for stewed celery is an exceedingly nice 


ivertising and an 
wwem a 4 addition to an oyster soup. 


manufactured exclu- 
sively for us by the 


The 


Acme Washer 


celebrated _ silver- Cream of Tomato Soup | IMPROVED 
smiths, DD a pint of water toa pint of stewed tomatoes, | 
# , te ee A. a slice of onion, a level teaspoonful of salt, a | 
~ 0 or saltspoonful of pepper; bring to boiling point and is built on the only correct principle for a washing machine. It cleans the clothes 
y 5) whose add one rounding tablespoonful of butter rubbed by driving the water with terrific force through every fold and fiber, instead of 
name with two rounding tablespoonfuls of tlour; stir merely churning them around in the water, as in many machines, or rubbing them, 


they bear. until the soup again boils, strain through a fine 


clove, and cerve with tiny squases of toasted beead as in others. It will wash thoroughly and perfectly clean anything, from the finest 


piece of lace to the heaviest blanket, without tearing a thread or breaking a button. 


Cudahy’s Even a heavy rug or carpet can be washed in the IMPROVED ACME as easily and 


Salsify Soup 


Rex CRUB and cut six roots of salsify in small thoroughly as a bed sheet. In fact, there is nothing in the way of washing which 
slices ; cover with one pint of water; cook | can be done by hand or with any other machine which cannot be done better, 
Beef gently for twenty minutes; add a pint of milk, a more easily and more rapidly with the IMPROVED ACME Washer. 
Extract tablespoonful of butter and two tablespoonfuls of Re osew anh of be ins itn ti uid an he ee aa 
flour rubbed together; stir carefully until it reaches So easy and simple is its operation that you can sit comfortably in a chair while 
for the boiling point; add a teaspoonful of salt, a salt- running it; even a small child can turn out a tubful of clothes in from six to ten 
spoonful of pepper and a teaspoonful of grated minutes by the clock, without any particular exertion. That is due to the ‘‘ball- 
Soups, onion. Serve with oyster crackers. bearing,”’ a circle of sixteen small steel balls resting in a flat steel cup, or collar. 
Sauces, a ee eee On these balls rests the whole weight of the tub, with the result that the machine, 
Savory ni tine eines aleehene,. eeued alt tale even when full of water and clothes, runs as easily and smoothly as a bicycle. 
Dentities “water, boil rapidly for five minutes, throw the _In addition to that, there are on the under side of the tub two powerful coil 
water away and cover with a pint and a half of springs. These do practically all the work of revolving the machine, your part 
and boiling water. Add a slice of onion, a bay leaf being merely to keep it in motion once it is started. 


and a few celery tops chopped fine-—the green 
leaves of the celery will answer the purpose; cover 
and boil for fifteen minutes, or until the potatoes 
are soft. While these are boiling put a pint of 
milk in the double boiler, add a tablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour rubbed together; press the 
potatoes through a fine sieve, using the water in 
which they were boiled; add this mixture to the hot 
milk in the double boiler. Stir until thoroughly 
heated, and serve. 


As a time-saver the IMPROVED ACME is unsurpassed by any machine made. 
Do not stand over a steaming tub, with your hands almost continually in hot, 
strong suds, rubbing away your health and strength, during four or five long, 
weary hours. Let the ACME do your work. It will do it in a third of the time, 
and do it better, saving you many valuable hours. 


Now, it is true there are other machines which, it is claimed, do the same 
things in almost the same way, but if you will read the following you will find that 
the IMPROVED ACME is 


The Most Practical Washer Made 


In addition to being made of the very best materials throughout, handsomely finished in natural wood, 
2 number of special features whic h are not found on any other machine. ‘There is no other washer like it; 


is no other washer “just as good"’ as the IMPROVED ACME, 
1. THE MOVABLE WRINGER STAND is made of two strong angle-steel uprights, between the upper 


ends of which is bolted a piece of hard maple board, to which the wringer is to be fastened. The lower ends of 
these uprights are attached to the framework of the machine. They are movable forward and back, and are 
firmly held in any position by hand-screws. When the wringer is to be used, loosen the hand-screws, ‘push the 
stand toward the tub until the angle-steel uprights rest against it on either side, and tighten the screws. (No 
tools needed.) The position of the wringer is then directly over the tub, where it is rigidly held, and every single 
drop of water falls back into the tub instead of on the floor. (See illustration below. ) When through wringing, 
push the stand back into place. The whole operation is so perfectly simple that it can be done in less time than 
it takes to read these lines. ‘Ihe wringer, once attached, need never be taken off again. 
2. THE HINGED LID. This consists of two parts. The inner, with cleats 
through it, technically called the “ rubber,’’ serves to hold the clothes in place, adjusting itself to their height. 
The outer, or actual cover, fits the tub snus gly all around, being practic ally steam-tight and preventit ig ‘the 
water from splashing over. "When re ady to do the wrin, ging or otherwise wanting access to the tub you merel y 
raise this double cover and rest it back against the handle, which allows all suds to drain back into the tub 

that has been soaking for ten minutes in half a cup- (See illustration.) 
ful of cold water; cook for ten minutes and adda 8. EXTENSION STAND. This is another of the many advantages of the IMPROVED ACME. When 
teaspoonful of salt. a saltspoonful of pepper anda the machine is not in use, or when washing only, this stand is folded up out of the way. (See illustration above 

" : : When ready to wring the clothes into a “tub of rinsing water or into the clothes basket, let down the extension 
tablespoonful of grated onion. Put the yolks of stand — just two motions required —and it will hold tub or basket close to and ona level with the machine tub 
two eggs or a cup of whipped cream into the tureen, There is no danger of clothes falling on the floor, no need of an overturned chair or box, and no necessity of 
beat them lightly, add the soup gradually, and serve. continually stooping over, 


There are many other points about the IMPROVED ACME w hich prove it to be in every way superior to 
any other washer made. For instance, there is no iron post running through our machine, to rust and stain, or 
possibly tear the clothes. We cannot enume rate all these points her re, but have fully set them forth in a eae Bred 
entitled “ WASH-DAY COMFORT.” This is FREE for the asking. May we send you a copy 


| Is This a Fair Offer? 


We want to prove to you the superiority of the 
IMPROVED ACME Washer, and there is no better way 
than to let you try it out fully in your own home, right 


Cream of Corn Soup 

CORE six ears of corn down the centre; press 

out all the fleshy portions, leaving the husk on 
the cob. Put a pint of milk over the fire, in a 
double boiler; add one tablespoonful of butter and 
one of flour rubbed together, and stir until the 
milk is smooth and hot; then add the corn, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and 
cook for ten minutes. 


How 
To Get 
The Spoons 


For each Spoon desired send a metal cap 
from a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef 
Extract, or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract, 
and ten cents in silver or stamps to cover 
packing and mailing expenses. (A set of 
six spoons requires 6 metal caps and 60c. 

State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons 
or Bouillon Spoons. When neither are 
specified we send Tea Spoons. 


If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealer and 50c in stamps, and we will 
send you the regular size,a 2-oz., jar of Rex 
Beef Extract, or 60c and we will mail you 
spoon and jar. Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract 
is sold by grocers and druggists 


THE. CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Nebr. 


Send 2 cent stamp for “ From Ranch to Table,”’ 
an illustrated cook book, 


it has 
there 





Cucumber Tapioca Soup 
EEL three good-sized cucumbers, cut them in 
halves, scoop out the seeds; then cut them in 
thin slices and cover with a quart of white stock; 
simmer gently for ten minutes, press through a 
sieve; add one pint of milk, bring quickly toa boil, 
and add two tablespoonfuls of granulated tapioca 


attached and holes bored 





East Indian Soup 

8 rbd into the kettle a tablespoonful of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped onions, 
two tablespoonfuls of grated carrots, the same of 
grated turnips; stir carefully for about two minutes; 
add a quart of water or stock, a dash of red pepper, a 
little black pepper, a tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
Jey if you have it, asliced apple, and simmer gently 
for fifteen minutes. Add a teaspoonful of curry 














Note (1) how the movable 
wringer stand brings the 
wringer over the tub so 
that no water falls on 
the floor; (2) the exten- 


















The and four or five tablespoonfuls of boiled rice, which A = 4 d ill buy it if sion stand holds the 

should be boiled while you are making the soup. where you'll use it if you buy it—and you will buy it i clothes basket or rinsing 

BOOK you give it half a chance to prove its value. tub on a level with the 
machine-tub; (3) the 

That Saves Quick Turkish Soup If you will write us that you are interested in the matter, hinged lid and 
There’s more money saved TIRa teaspoonful of beef extract into one quart we will arrange with the dealer in your town who handles “rubber” leaned 


in the kitchen by the use of of boiling water; add a tablespoonful of grated the IMPROVED ACME Washer to deliver a machine at back on the han- 


your house, show you how to run it, 


. > . and allow you to use dle, so that every 

sti aged — Book than he onion, a saltspoonful of celery seed. When this it a full month. At the end of that time, if the machine is drop of suds 

uebetion of Phan, Fon Reng lemony reaches the boiling point pour it slowly over the not in every way satisfactory and as we represent it, he drains back into 
A substantial cloth-bound book (sent well-beaten yolks of two eggs. Have ready, will take it away without your paying him a single the tub. 


cent, or if you have paid him anything he will refund 
you every penny of your money. He will do this 
| cheerfully and readily, because our guarantee to 
him protects him against loss. All you risk isa 
Tomato Bouillon | two-cent postage stamp to mail us your letter. 
UT twelve tomatoes into slices or blocks, or use 
one can of tomatoes; add a pint of water, a WRITE TO-DAY 

slice of onion, a bay leaf, a little celery seed, and 
boil rapidly for ten minutes. Press through a col- Po ten it 
ander as much of the flesh as possible. / mor Be Forgotten: 

| of » ; esh a ie s ble Add the WRITE 0-DAY 
well-beaten whites of two eggs, bring quickly to —even if you are not 
the boiling point, boil five minutes, strain through just ready to buy or 
cheesecloth. The fleshy portion of the tomato, oven iy Spee 
that remains in the cheesecloth, may be put aside the Histhe booklet Lae 
to be used for flavoring sauces. Reheat the bouil- member, it’s FREE— 
lon, add a cup of whipped cream, and serve at once WRITE TO-DAY! 
with strips of toasted bread. 


free upon request)—. contains over two 
hundred proven recipes for preparing a 
full meal or dainty lunch by the use of 


SARGENT’S 


drained, four tablespoonfuls of boiled rice, add, 
and serve at once. 


GEM 


FOOD CHOPPER 


The handiest help in the kitchen 
for cutting all kinds of food. 


Has five sizes of cutters. 

uniformly, easily, quickly. 
mash, tear, squeeze, or grind. 
Easily cleaned, will not rust. 
For sale at all house furnish- 

ing and hardware stores 
Write to-day for the 

book. It’s free. 


SARGENT & CO. 
150 Leonard St. 
New York. 


Cuts 
Doesn't 


Brown Broth 


ACME 
WASHING 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Pp” T two tablespoonfuls of butter ina frying- -pan; 

add two tablespoonfuls of chopped onions, two 
of chopped carrots, and cook until a golden brow n. 

Put these in a kettle with a quart of boiling water 
and a bay leaf, and simmer for fifteen minutes; 
press through a sieve. While the soup is simmer- 
ing put about a tablespoonful of sugar into an iron 
saucepan, and when it browns and burns add two 














tablespoonfuls of chopped onions, then two or three | 2502 S. High St. 
( Oo os wd fadtod) tablespoonfuls of water; add this to the soup; add 
Y =A [ J — ae a of salt and a a of pepper. COLUMBUS 
7 «| SESE... ee bring big prices. tay © Strain the soup, return it to the kettle, add half a OHIO, U. S. A. 


Aer Mc oney-Makers for Poultrymen, Farmers, Women. 


\od Send for our FREE BOOK and learn this rich industry. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 424 Howard 8t.,Melrose, Mass. 


Feat 


pint of blocks of bread that have been stirred up 
with beaten egg; bring to a boil, and serve with 
grated cheese. 
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Women who have been wearing 
the quiet, commonplace shoes 
for comfort, but with a regret- ; 
ful sigh for the more fashionable 
styles, will be glad to find in 
this season’s **Queen Quality”’ 
Is He Goi g to Stop at line, not only the smart style and 
in ° beauty of the latest model, but also 
Your House f the delightful ease and comfort of the 
That’s for you to say—for every grocer nowy sells old-time, bench-made shoes, ; 
Egg-0-See — the perfect whole wheat food. Tr ; 7 aT “a . ‘ : 
Sort the day right by eating Egg-O-See for breakfast The new ‘*Queen Quality’’ «*Custom Grade’’ Shoes . 
—the right food for a crisp morning. Don’t tax your 7 7.) : ea eae ‘ 2 “ae ‘ 
—ine Maes Seed tor 8 sree for Fall might fitly be termed art creations. So perfect is 
b k their balance of parts, that should any woman fail to find vm 3 
oe ac to nature in them the luxury of perfect ease, it is only because she J ) 
Make Egg-O-See the foundation of your diet, and p ot té al ain an accurg * ; 
Nature will suggest, through normal appetite, what ad- has not taken the pains to obtain an accurate fit, ) 
ditional food is needed. The term ‘*fit’’ applied to «*Quecen Quality’? means a 
If you can find a grocer who does not sell EGG-O-SEE, send us ° : ee! . . - i 
his name and ten cents, mentioning this periodical, and we will shoe moulded to the foot in every line, In every curve : 
send you a full-sized package prepaid. Address, _ “ ! . » . ; 
THE EGG-O-SEE CO., Quincy, Il. It means ¢he correct fit. Not a fit, but rhe fit. ; 
In Pac ific Coast and Rocky ; 
Sacentein sontney, the “<Oueen Quality’’ Shoes are made for all uses, and all 
two packages for services, and from the best leathers that the world affords. ) 
Don’t be longer content with commonplace shoes. 
. . . = ; 
Insist upon being fitted with «*Queen Ouality.’’ : 
Over 3,000 of the leading retailers of America sell them. Write 
for our beautiful new booklet, ‘* Queens of Quality.’’ It tells about 
the new shoe fashions and where vour wants may be supplied. 
oe ” 
Custom Grade Regular Grade ; 
$3.50 $3.00 ) 
THOMAS G. PLANT Cu Manufacturers 
1 Bickford Street, Boston, Mass. 
if 
{ 
: 
| 





“Let the 

















Hair This beautiful booklet, com- GOLD DUST : 
G piled from the best known : 
ay ma authorities, is free to every TW INS >, 
podksie, reader of THE JOURNAL who ) 
jee writes for it at once. It tells your wor : 
if how to preserve the natural 7 } 


beauty of the hair—how to 

regain this beauty if it has 

been lost and how any one 
may acquire it. This book 
also catalogues our exteu- 
sive line of 


Finest Hair Goods 


at Bargain Prices 








& 4 as Is your face your fortune? 
=) How many facially 
poor mortals owe it to 
an impoverished skin. 
a: gp the 

ace by using 
ros Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
| \, as directed. 
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These switches 
are extra short 
stem, made of 
splendid quality 
selected human 
hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 
2oz.,22in. . ° - $1.50 

















Mi 











3'4 oz., 26 in. . ° P 
Lightweight Wavy Switch 2.50 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 


a 33 in. long, nataral wavy £08 x Send 10 cents for samples of the four 

a 1 Curly Pompadour . 2. Y W oodbur ations 

Send sample of your hair and describe : \' S 7 
articleyouwant. Wewill send prepaid y va > THE ANDREW JERGENS co. 
on approval. If you find it perfectly . we J Serge Li Cinci > 
satisfactory and a bargain, remit the . SSS SRS Sole censee, incinnat, 
amount. If not, return to us. Rare, ~ AES 

peculiar and gray shades are a little 


more expensive; write for estimate. Get 
our FREE BOOK with illustrated cata- 
logue of the latest styles of hair goods at the 


lowest prices. Write today. Keep up with the times! 
ANS A Oe letter It’s one thing to do your work and wholly another to do it right. The 


GOLD DUST 


way is the thorough way—as well as the easiest and most economical. 
Buy a package to-day. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naptha, kerosene or foreign ingredient 
needed with GOLD DUST. It will do all the work without assistance. 




















SANITARY LIQUID SOAP 
TRIAL BOTTLE, 15 CENTS 

The one sanitary, trausparent, pure 
liquid soap, having the approval of 
physicians. Indispensable in the toi- } 
let, bath and nursery. 

“‘Saponisol"’ is acknowledged to be the 
best shampoo. Cleans the scalp, opens the 


pores and promotes the growth 
Pr *23, of the hair. All dry goods 
> & dy or department stores 
ng Wel sell it. : 




























If you 
GENERAL Washing clothes and dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, me Retail price cannot 
USES FOR silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, cleaning bath room, pipes, etc., get it in your 
Pat. Dec. 5, 1899. GOLD DUST softening hard water and making the finest soft soap. 


town, write to 


SU EINFAR BRO. 


444-452 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Corrects Faults of the Figure 


Perfect Supporter with Dress or Negligee 
HYGIENIC — ANTISEPTIC 
Endorsed by | physicians — 
physical culturists — es of fashion 
Women who dress correctly know that much 
depends upon the Hose Supporter. Don't be 
talked into anything but the “Foster.” If 
your dealer regards your satisfaction, he keeps 
“* The Foster."’ If he has only an eve to large 
profits, he keeps the imitations. Guarantee 
with each pair. In many styles. Price 50 cents 
up. Afreliable dealers,or Agents for U.S. 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway New York 
Write for Booklet, “Supporter Dangers.” 
“The Name is on the Buckles.”’ 


CW Rie Mette Cr Comme (ete Agee tr Comme 





Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago— Makers of FAIRY SOAP 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors than any other. Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cotton equally well, 
Ask druggist or mailed at 10c a package. Write forfree booklet—How to Dye. MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, Mo. 
































There is no other hair-brush like the | 


Keepclean 
it Comfortable Shoes for Women’s Wear||| wair Brush 


Are JULIETS, OXFORDS and OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 
With ““ PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS" Attached 
























Handsome — Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles 


Wash whiter with Frank Siddalls Soap and 
no labor. Clothes are cleaner, too. 








t#~ This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt 
Get it of grocers, department stores and Your Dealer seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion of the Heel. A _ suction Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also Genuine 
mail-order houses. chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere 
FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA Has Them Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. Remember the name — don’t accept substitutes 
” 
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Axt Treasure 
for You 


This large “ Father Time and Lady Elgin” 
calendar, because of its matchless } ony A and 
superiority of execution, compels the admira- 
tion of the most inating lovers of art 
Hanging on the walls of any home, it wil 
share attention with the most highly-prized 
masterpiece of painting. It is free from 
advertising matter. 

The calendar is the work of Maud 
Humphrey, the well-known artist. It illus- 
trates in four beautiful pictures the popular 
pen fashion —the fifteenth, 

t and t th cen- 

Its strikingly delicate color “effects, 
combined with remarkable originality of con- 
ception, places it among the treasures of art. 
It is instructive and valuable from a historical 
point of view as well. 

Sent postpaid upon receipt of one two- 
cent stamps. Size, 8x 15 inc 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Ill. 





tunes. 








i: Flat-Ended Teeth 


With circular biting edges, 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 


Brushes 


Are all made this 
way. It’s the right 
way. Millions in 

: use. Bailey’s name 
on every brush. Accept no others. Beware of imi- 
tations. Brush 50c., Soap 10c., mailed. 


Bailey’s 
Won’t Slip 
TIP 


This tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the 
most highly polished 
floor. Made in five 






sizes, internal diame- 
ter: No. 17,% '; No. 18, 
4"; No. 19, fa’ 's No. 20, 

No. 21, 1% Mailed 


upon receipt of price. 
30¢ per pair. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth expand 
the gums, keeping them soft, 
comforts and amuses the 
child, preventing convul- 
sions and cholera infantum. 








Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 
injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any 
tooth wash or powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bristles to 
come out. No. 1, 25c.; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


At dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 


We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24%-oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
of extraordinary value, remit $1.50 in 10 
days or sell 3 and get your switch free. 
Extra shades a little more. Inclose 5c. 
postage. Send sample for estimate and 
free beauty book. Wavy Pompadours, $2. 


Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium 
599-17 Quincy St. (Cnieage 

























EDDING INVITATIONS ments printed and 


engraved. Up-to-datestyles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cards,75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, ‘Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 


J.W.COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 








HAPPY HAPPENINGS 
FOR OCTOBER 





The Lighted Wedding Ring 
By Ida Bunce Sammis 


NEW and very pretty idea for a recent wed- | 
ding anniversary dinner was the lighted | 


wedding ring. It was a wooden ring some- 
what larger around than a large dinner-plate and 
thick in proportion. It was brightly gilded so that 
it looked exactly like the usual goid circlet. 

‘** The handy man about the bouse”’ 
make one. The best way is to make it in two half 
rings and glue the parts together. In the upper 
edge little borings are made for the insertion of 
tapers. ‘The tapers tell the years, as on a birthday 
cake, although for a first anniversary twelve tapers 
might be used, indicating the twelve months. 

Two pieces of wire are secured to the inside of 
the ring by tiny screw-rings, stretched tightly and 
crossed. At the exact centre these wires are 
fastened together by a long piece of wire, the other 
end of which is attached to the chandelier. The 
wires do not show, as the ring is hung just a little 
space above the flowers in the centre of the table. 
‘The chandelier is twined about with 
sprays of smilax, one spray twining itself accident- 
ally (?) about the centre wire, effectually concealing 
it. ‘Lhe ring thus appears suspended by magic. 


A Recipe Party 
By E. D. Innis 


T A GATHERING of women of different ages 
and tastes this form of entertainment proved 
interesting. Each guest was requested to bring her 
favorite recipe. The result was a queer collection, 
from cosmetics to the daintiest of desserts. Then 
each in turn read her recipe, not giving its name, 
while the others wrote upon cards furnished them 
the name they thought should belong to the recipe. 
As the recipes were read they were copied in a 
dainty booklet, given as a prize to the one who 
guessed correctly the largest number of names. 
Each lady’s copy of her recipe was then cut into 
halves and shuffled with other halves. Two halves 
—of different recipes— were returned to each of 


can easily 


drooping | 


the contestants, the hostess asking that they make | 


original recipes from the ingredients called for on 
the odd halves. She remarked that all of the 
ingredients named need not be used, but that no 
additional ones would be allowed. 

In another test of originality the hostess had 
some lists prepared of such things as the housewife 
occasionally finds in her larder when the marketing 
has been neglected. One list was given to each 
guest. She was told to imagine herself in the fol- 
lowing embarrassing situation: unexpected com- 
pany has arrived and luncheon must be served; no 
market or grocery is accessible; the luncheon must 
be prepared from the supplies which are in the 
house, namely, the things mentioned in the list. 
The privilege was allowed to all of using flour and 
seasonings and of adding a beverage. 

One woman’s list was as follows: ‘‘ Some cold 
roast beef, a dry loaf of bread,a box of salt wafers, 
butter, cream, salad dressing, one banana, head of 
cabbage, some cucumber pickles and a little left- 
over peach pickle.’’ 

She arranged the following: ‘‘ Whipped a pint 
of the cream and stirred into it the one banana 
mashed to a pulp, adding a little sugar, and one 
teaspoonful of gelatine dissolved in as little water 
as was possible. I set it on the ice tostiffen. The 
meat I chopped, seasoned highly and mixed with 
cream sauce; then I put it into toast shells, made 
from very thick slices of the bread with the centres 
scooped out. The cabbage and the cucumbers and 
peach pickles I chopped fine and mixed with the 
dressing, making a delicious salad.’’ 


Sentence-Forming Fun 
By Minchen Rusack 


ACH person participating in this game was sup- 
plied with a sheet of paper on which was a list 
of words, ten or twelve in number. Each person 
then wrote a few words before or after each of the 
ten given words, in such a way as to make a sen- 
tence. For example (the itfa/icised words were 
the original ten): 
awed by the 
sultan , whose appearance was 
unusual, the people 
dwindle to the 
thatched aud lowly 
huts, where 
spices and gold 
inset with jewels, as well as 
politeness, were unknown to the 
crawhng people. 

The idea was to make as much sense as possible 
out of the given words, and this is sometimes hard 
to do, as there is often no connection between them. 
It is a good idea to have a spelling-book at hand 
when preparing the list, otherwise there may be a 
tendency to choose words which belong together, 
making it too easy to make a sentence, and thus 
spoiling the fun in the game. 

After all had finished writing the sentences were 
read aloud and compared, and the person who wrote 
the best sentence was presented with a book. The 
booby prize was a small grammar. 


Vacation Souvenir Evening 
By Kate Davis 


p ACH guest, standing at the end of the long 
room, was aNowed twenty minutes in which to 
tell something interesting of his vacation, adding 
the funniest incident: to show views and any 
souvenirs of travel which he had collected. 

Prizes consisting of spoils of the summer vaca- 
tion were given to the one who, by popular vote, 
was declared to have had the best, the cheapest 
and the most healthful vacation. 


October Rainbow Féte 
By Helen Pennington 


HE grounds were extensive and the trees were 

hung with lanterns of the colors of the rainbow. 
There were seven tables, also decorated to represent 
the seven colors of the rainbow, presided over by 
young ladies dressed in corresponding tints. 

Cool drinks, frozen fruits and flowers were dis- 
pensed by girls wearing orange-colored costumes, 
and a musical program was given, consisting of 
songs, dances and instrumental music by a chorus 
of make-believe gipsy girls. 
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i BRANCH STORES: 
New York, Chicago and Boston 
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Our catalog shows you just how to 
plan a library, so that from its founda- 
tion to its completion, it will always 
possess the beauty of symmetrical 
proportions. 

It also explains why Globe-Wernicke 
“Elastic”? Bookcases are preferred by 
fastidious people who understand how to 
select and arrange a library so that it 
reflects both good taste and refinement. 

Certain technical features, such as 
our patent equalizer which so governs 
the action of the door as to render it 
positively non-binding, as well as many 
other important details of construction 
and finish, are also fully explained and 
illustrated in this catalog. 

A copy will be mailed you on request, 
together with the name of our authorized 
agent in your city who carries a stock 
of these goods. 

Where we do not have a representa- 
tive, we ship on approvai—freight paid. 

Ask for Catalog A 104 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI 


BOOK HOMES. 


AGENCIES: 
In about one thousand cities 


: j Tt Fe 
PD 
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Beautiful for the most Cz room in the house 
—extremely artistic; and the best carpet for 


the room that has the hardest use, because it 
wears longer than any other carpet. 


Costs only half as much as any 
other serviceable carpet 


Made in wool — plain colors; 
mottled effects. 
any room. 


also cotton — plain colors and 
Durable colors to harmonize with the tone of 
Must be satisfactory to you or your money back. 


Get it of your dealer, or if he hasn't Cordemon carpet send for free 


samples and book, and we'll see that you get it. 


Insist on seeing 


the red triangle tag to make sure you get real Cordemon carpet. 


Morris & Co., Groveville, N. J. 




















How to secure a 
Pyrographic 
r remlum 


F: ree 








PANOK No. 5, $2.75 








are the standard of the world. 
The Panok No. 5 Pyrographic Outfit at $2.75 is perfect. 
ready for decorating, with practice piece and full instructions. 
$1.50, consists of seven beautifully designed Basswood pieces. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


Subjects, stylish girls in poster effect. 
embracing Pyrography, Basketry, Leather Work, etc. 


More popular than ever. 
Every part guaranteed. 

Best for beginners. 
Best collection ever offered. 


Sold everywhere at $1.00. 





P anok Outfits woop Prisabeon: No. 1, os 


Prices $1.50 to $6.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Sent in handsome Basswood box, stamped 
Wood Assortment No. 1, shown above at 


To all ordering our Panok No. 5 and Wood Assortment No. 1, enclosing $4.25, we will 
seud FREE a beautifully burned and decorated panel, finished in colors, 

Send for our Free Illustrated Arts and Crafts Catalogue, 
F. RICK & CO.,507 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


414 x 15 in. 











For sale at 
all good 
stores, or 
mailed on 
receipt of 
35 cents. 


The Leah Thought in Tooth Brushes! 





It represents the single real hygienic 1mprovement in 
Tooth Brush making. The STA-KLEEN with its open 
back, with its bristles exposed from top to bottom to the 


pure air, is in very truth the “ Tooth Brush of Cleanliness ”— in fact, it is self-cleansing, always presenting itself sweet, pure, and 


wholesome. 


Each brush is thoroughly sterilized and packed one in a box, so that it is kept in that condition until it reaches 


the user. 


J. C. DOWD & CO., Manufacturers, 524 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








your 





Additional Invitations after first 100 at $2.50 per 100. 
At Home and Visiting Cards, etc. 


Your Monogram Embossed in 


On 60 Sheets of the New Fabric Paper — White — Blue or Gray — the New Correspond- 
ence Size, with 50 Envelopes to match. 


Individual Die and 


We furnish complete, 
ox of Stationery, expressage paid 


100 Engraved Wedding Invitations 


Engraved in Round Hand Script on the New Size Sheet with Inside and Outside Envelopes, Complete, $7.50, 
Send for Complete Sample Line of Welding Stationery, 


BICKNELL & COMPANY, Society Engravers, 78 State Street, Chicago 


any Color 
$1.85 
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LEATHER 


is best for 


Uidalnaeia- 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 


we have for sale four sizes of chair seats, which 
give you the amount of upholstery material you 
want, making the cost very small for new seats 
for chairs you may have that need reupholstering. 
We wili send, on receipt of price and name of uphol- 
Sterer, chair seat size 18x 18 inch, 25c.; 25x 25 inch, 
50c.; 27x 27 inch, 70c.; 36x 36inch, $1.00. We will 
not be responsible for loss of remittances made in 
stamps or currency. 


P4 NTASOTE’S superior wearing quali- 
ties has made it a National Standard. 

The great demand for it has led to the 
substitution of many inferior imitations, 
victimizing the public. Do not be misled 
by statements that Pantasote is a name rep- 
resenting a number of leather substitutes. 

There is only one 


GENUINE PANTASOTE LEATHER. 
To protect you against fraud, accept no 
furniture from your dealer or upholsterer 
unless it bears our trade-mark label as 
shown below. Do not accept his “just as 
good” theory; insist upon Pantasote, and 
see that you get the genuine Pantasote. 
Look for word Pantasote embossed on sel- 
vage edge of piece goods. 

@ PANTASOTE is durable, bright, hand- 

some, easily cleaned, wears and looks like 

leather, and costs only one third as much, 
Upon application, will send our FREE 
catalogue showing material in the differ- 
ent colors in which it is made. 


THE PANTASOTE CoO. 
Dept. L, 11 Broadway, New York 


Jantasote 








ROLLER 


» BEARING 
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™° Ron Banos 
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“YOU DONT GET DONE 
WHEN YOU BUYA GUN 


Roller bearing, 
non-binding 
doors, removable 
(to clean or re- 
place broken 
glass) by simply 
unhooking. No unsightly iron bands or 
protruding shelves. Cabinet work and 
finish the best Grand Rapids production. 
Sections so nicely joined together the 
appearance is that of a solid case. 
A handsomely illustrated booklet in colors 
telling how to furnish a library in your home, 
simply yet thoroughly artistic, sent FREE on 
request. Gunn Sectional Book Cases on sale 


by all leading furniture dealers or direct 
from the factory. 


“Awarded Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis." 


GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets. 
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Once Used It Becomes 
A Constant Friend. 





For over two generations 
Lablache Face Powder has 
been the constant friend of 


beautiful women. Its use 

ings a clear, fresh, healthful 
skin and preserves the com- 

xion. Jt never disappoints. 
Take no other. “Flesh, white, 
pink, cream. 50c.a box. Drug- 
gists or by mail. Send 10c. for 
sample. 


Ben. Levy & Co., Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston 














HALLOWE’EN FAVORS, kisscs 


Fruit Candy Boxes, 60 cents 
to $3.00 dozen. Witches, Devils, Ghosts, Large Lanterns for 
Center Pieces, 50 cents to $2.00 each. Japanese Hallowe'en Paper 
Lanterns (10 inch), 90 cents dozen. Catalogue FREE 
“HALLOWE’EN ENTERTAINMENT 
Drills, Games, Dinner Party, etc.), price 25 cents. 

HINTS PUBLISHING AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
(Wholesale and Retail.) 53 Bible House, New York 
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| HALLOWE'EN FROLICS 





A Mystic Hallowe’en Party 
By Elizabeth Burroughs 


NUMBER of college girls, famed in their 
A university town for their originality, pro- 

vided from ‘‘something old’’ that “ some- 
thing new ”’ which is forever in demand. 

Fach man who accepted the invitation to the 
** Mystic Party’’ was given on his arrival a pad- 
lock fashioned from cardboard on which was lightly 
sketched a lock, and beneath the lock these lines 
were written: 


‘** Here’s the padlock ; find the key, 
And learn what Fate’s prepared for thee.”’ 





Obedient to the rhymed instructions, the owner 
searched for the girl whose cardboard key fitted his 
lock. 

When all had found their keys the fun began, for 
beneath that cardboard cover were sheets of paper 
containing instructions for the evening —and on 
each page each man found a girl’s name. When a 
bell was struck he took the girl the first page called 
for and followed instructions; then the others in 
turn, andso on to theend. Following are samples 
of the instructions: 


PaGE I 
Take Miss Smith out to the spring 
Which eternal youth will bring; 
Tonight the fairy in her bowe1 
Gives the drink of magic power. 


PaGE Il 
Go take Miss Leslie to the cave 
Where dwells the wizard wise and grave; 
His telescope’s far-reaching eve 
Will read your fortune in the sky, 
PAGE Ill 
With Miss Black, but not alone, 
Go to the Sibyl’s mystic home ; 


Past and future she can see 
In her magic cup of tea. 


PaGeE IV 
Take Miss White into the bower, 
Where Ophelia, with a flower 


Opening wide Fate’s golden door, 
Tells what Cupid has in store. 


PAGE V 
Take Miss Green, and well defend her 
From the wicked Witch of Endor, 


Who for love, and not for gold, 
Will thy future fate unfold. 
PaGE VI 
Awful, last and best of all, 
Take Miss Canby to the ball, 
** Mystic Chamber” named ; 
Let twenty enter at the door, 


Clap your hands three times or more, 
Wait the answer strange. 
PaGE VII 
When it’s twelve by the clock 
Turn the latch-key in the lock ; 


‘Take the sweetest girl you know, 
Say “‘ good-night,’’ and home you go. 


The first, the ‘* Spring of Perpetual Youth,’’ was 
a large crock surrounded with moss, in a moss- 
covered well-sweep. From this spring two little 
girls dressed as fairies served fruit punch. 

The next was ‘‘A Famous Astrologer” in a 
booth like a hermit’s den. He was dressed in a 
flowing robe and wore a false wig and whiskers. 
About him were charts and diagrams and a tele- 
scope, by means of which he told fortunes. Fora 
light, alcohol poured over salt was used; for a tele- 
scope, a field glass. He began by asking each one 
his or her age. 

The ** Sibyl of Terefia’’ told fortunes with tea- 
grounds. She was dressed in a fantastic flowing 
robe. 

** Ophelia’’ told fortunes in a white tent covered 
with autumn leaves. On her arm hung a basket of 
flowers from which the visitor must make a choice; 
then she repeated the verse applicable to each one. 

The ** Witch of Endor” told fortunes by means 
of cards. Her booth was red and black arranged in 
gipsy fashion. She was a real gipsy. 

The ** Mystic Chamber’’ came last. This was 
the dining-room. The guests, according to the 
rules, ‘* clapped their hands three times, no more,’’ 
and two boys appeared, dressed as Oriental slaves 
in black bloomers with yellow turbans and sashes; 
they served the refreshments, which consisted of ice 
cream and cake. Every one sat Oriental fashion on 
cushions on the floor, which was covered with a 
great rug. The centre was an artificial pond—a 
tub completely surrounded by plants and moss. 

The electric lights were covered with red tissue- 
paper and the newel-post in the hall masqueraded 
as a tall and sheeted ghost. 


Fortune Hunting 
By Bertha C. Thorne 


LITTLE scheme for a Hallowe’en frolic, in 

which the uncanny but ever fascinating witch 
plays the leading réle, may be worked out as 
tollows: 

From a sheet of black paper cut a large figure of 
a witch, with a cat just in front of her, mounted on 
a broomstick. Have this figure pinned to the 
centre of a sheet, which is to hang at one end of the 
room. Have written on slips of paper (as many as 
there are guests) some clever fortunes, in rhyme, 
and place them in small envelopes. Pin these 
promiscuously over the sheet, placing those promis- 
ing the brightest future nearest the witch. When 
all is ready let each guest in turn be blindfolded, 
turned about several times, and allowed to seek and 
find his fortune by touching the sheet with the end 
of a small broomstick. The envelope nearest the 
point he touches will be his. 

Do not remove the envelopes until everybody 
has finished, but pin each one’s name (written 
on a slip of es to the spot where he touches the 
sheet, to keep tally. The fortunes may be made 
more desirable as souvenirs by decorating the papers 
with small silhouettes of witches, black cats, etc. 
If prizes are given let the one who secures the 
fortune which is placed in the witch’s outstretched 
hand receive an appropriate volume, such as ‘* The 
Fortunes of Oliver Horn’’ or ‘* The Queen of 
the Air.” 

Somehow, when they ‘“ talked it over,’ every 
girl telt fully repaid for her share in the prepara- 
tions, which, after all, were not elaborate, but such 
as any clever girls could devise. 
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GREATEST OF ALL CARD GAMES 


Blk i 22. 


SALEM, MASS., U.S. A. 


Sole Makers of 


OX Card Annh. 


* 


NEW YORK AND’ LONDON 


Block, Pit, Toot, Numerica, Bid, Pillow-Dex, Sherlock 
Holmes, P ing-Pong, etc., etc. 


BLOCK is a card game of extraordinary merit. We 


believe 


produced in the last 30 years. It is 
It is easily learned. 


it to be the most attractive and fascinating game 
: 1 1 





7 PvP . 
The play is captivating from the 


start, and gives constant opportunity for good judgment. 


It is no 


ordinary game. It will delight your guests. You 


will not only like it—but like it very much! 
AT ALL DEALERS OR MAILED BY US FOR PRICE 











BLOC 


CLUB EDITION in'cirrerenr cours CO 
PLAIN EDITION 50° 











Look for this mark 


Davenport Beds 


open instantly, easily and 
wear well. Luxurious 
sleeping surface, fine com- 
fortable mattress, double bed. 


* e. a - : 
Morris Chairs Back is curved and specially 


upholstered; soft springs, 
comfortable head-rest. Back, seat and foot-rest in per- 
fect harmony for the greatest comfort. All lines 
conform with the body. Streit styles include beautiful 
colonial, classic and the popular mission designs, 
richly carved, Covered with genuine leather or 
other materials. 


Buy of your dealer, if possible. If he 
hasn’t “ Streit,”” order direct from us. 


We'll send bed or chair anywhere in United States 
on approval; we agree to pay return charges if not 
satisfactory, Write for catalogue of Morris Chairs or 
Davenport Beds, or both, shows over 
50 styles, tells why Streit furniture 
lasts. FREE, 


The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co., 
1048 Kenner 8t., 
Cincinnati, 0. 











With Streit Patent 
Foot Rest. Forms tufted 
front when not in use. 


Trade-Mark 
Registered. 





A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 





Ladies who have worn this garment are No Hooks 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- No Clasps 
trations tell what space does not allow us No Eyelets 
to print. The Back View shows the man- No Strings 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will No Heavy 
naturally throw your chest forward, Steels 


shoulders back and cause you to stand 
erect—thus 
le, broadening 
| 
| 
















the chest, ex- 
panding the 

lungs and 
Strengthen- - 


ing the heart 
and stomach. 


$1.00 
$1.50 $25, 245 SAHLIN 


It is your protection against unsat- 
isfactory substitutes. The name 
on every garment. If he cannot sup- 
ply you order direct. Every gar- 
ment is guaranteed. ‘Iwo styles, 
High and Low bust. Made in Cor- 
set Satteen, White, Drab or Black, 
also White Summer Netting. Best 
Grade, $1.50; Medium, $1.00. 
Postage Prepaid. Give bust and 
waist measure and length of waist 
from arm pit to waist line. Write to- 
day for Fashion Catalog. FREE. 


Dre” 
TOMBE, — oH SAHLIN 00, 1326 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


tei 
$100 
Church 

Money. "Soney fisng calendar 


The sure and quick way to raise CASH for any church 
| or society fund, is to issue A CHURCH CALENDAR. 
Send us photographs of your pastor and of your church 
and we will reproduce them grouped together in carbon 
| photography on 200 satin finished aluminum 10 YEAR 
CALENDARS complete, with silk cord at top for hang- 
| 
| 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















ing. We send the 200 calendars to you express prepaid. 
Your members quickly sell this dainty and useful souve- 
nir of your church and pastor for 25 cents each. Keep 
$30.00 for your profit and send us $20.00 any time within a 
month. Most societies reorder several times, clearing 
$30.00 each time. Mail us photographs and names to-day. 
SEND NO MONEY. Write to-day for free sample 
calendars and the story of others’ success. Get your 
order in early. 


| NEW METHOD CO., 5620 South Park Ave., Chicago 


“Money Raising plans for Church Workers." 





Ny 4 _ 
“| Stove Polis! 
= yo - 


| dealer 
| for it. 
| 
} 





Trade-Mark. 


Is Guaranteed to go tales ae far ; 

as paste or liquid polishes. -~Ray is the 

OF GRIGINAL Powdered Stove Pol- 

ish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does Not 
on Sample sent if you address Dept. B., 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 


























| Stamped Stationery | 


for Personal Correspondence 


The best in stationery —‘* Osborne" quality. Special 
Holiday Offer, suitable for gifts: Hurd’s Holland Linen 
(the fashionable fabric finish) 120 sheets of folded note, 
page size 47gx64 inches, stamped with your initial in any 
color, $2.55. Stamped in gold, $3.00 
Stamped in plain white, $2.35 

—includes unstamped envelopes of latest cut. Express 
prepaid in U.S. Same prices if stamped from your own 
die. Special dies engraved to order. 


: The Osborne Co., 31 Union Sq., New York 
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“Fluffene” 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 

An exquisite, dainty dressing that makes 

the hair fuffy. Is your hair thin, oily and 

straight? ““ FLUFFENE ™ will give it body 

and charm. No for —s iron. 
uffy or 











need 

‘*FLUFFENE " makes the hair 
wavy, as desired; imparts grace and 
attractiveness. An occasional applica- 
tion of “ FLUFFENE™ will save the 
\. hair from too frequent washing. 
\ ‘« PFLUFFENE "’ for beautifying the 
\_ hair is incomparable ancdextremely 
popular. Just what yourhairneeds. 
FENE.” 





It’s a treat to use “‘ FLUF 
$1 Express prepaid. 
J. A. Patlis Co., 435 Race St., 
. Cincinnati, O. Booklet Free. 
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A full size 25c Box of “Our 
Favorite” Gold Enamel (Wash- 
able), if you send, before Dec. rst, the 
name of your dealer and 1oc to cover 
forwarding. (Only one toa family.) Com 


A Rare Chance to 


Housewives 


who don’t know of the beau- 
tiful, decorative effects, and 
the economy in the use of 


OUR “FAVORITE” GOLD ENAMEL. 
A true Gold Enamel, which 
looks and wears like the gen- 
uine Gold Leaf, and makes 
dull and specked Frames, 
Furniture, Baskets, Gas Fix- 
tures, Vases and a score of 
other things, look like new. 
DON’T THROW THEM OUT 


because the surface is worn. They 
will be worth as much as on the day 


you bought them. The cost is 
trifling; the application, real pleas- 
ure. The gold enameled surface 


can be washed when soiled, and 


restored to its former brilliancy. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
Dept. 6, 231-5 East 42nd Street, New York 


Also makers of the celebrated 


“Sapolin” Stove Pipe Enamel 
“Sapolin” Varnish Stain 
“Sapolin” Floor Stain 
“Sapolin” Aluminum Enamel 
“Star” Enamel, Etc. 

















Rexall Antiseptic Tooth Powder is 
a refreshing, effective, purely antisep- 
tic mouth tonic and purifier. 

Gently but thoroughly cleanses and 
polishes the teeth, sterilizes the mouth, 
cools and stimulates the gums, imparts a 
delicate aroma to the breath. 


TOOTH POWDER 


The most liberal package of strictly 
pure tooth powder procurable. Every 
box has the convenient dispenser which 
prevents waste and corrosion. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Sold by Rexall druggist-agents in 1,000 
cities. If not procurable in your locality 
send us 25 cents for full-sized box by 
mail prepaid. 


UNITED DRUG CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The Exquisite Beauties 
= of English Half-Timber 
Colonial, Spanish and 


Mission Designs are 
c harmingly illustrz ated and 
described in W. J. Keith's 
new book, “ Historic Architecture for the Home Builder,” 
264 pages, 127 illustrations, $2.00. No plans in this bo ok, 
but we also have 1,000 studies and photos of tasteful, 
practical homes in our books of plans, as follows: 


128 Studies of Sum. Ctgs. $1.00 | 134 Catg. $1600 to$2000 $1.00 


119 Brick & Com’n Houses 1.00 163 ‘‘ $2000to$2500 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses .50 144 “ $2500to$3000 1.00 
55 Dbl. Houses, Flats,etc.1.00 167 ‘‘ $3000to$4000 1.00 
72 Cottages less than$800 .50 146 ‘“‘ $4000andup’d 1.00 
82 Costing $800to $1200 .50' 17 Model Schoolhouses 1.00 


129 Catg.$1200to$1600 1.00 | 31 Modern Churches 
(A Keith Plan Has ORIGINALITY) 

THE BUILDING OF IT 128 pages, illustrated, a practical guide 
soyoucan recognizeand remedy faulty 

work, thus supervising the construction of your own home, $1.00. 


THE KEITH CO.|, Architects $13. tenucp's Ave: 


2.00 


| all our newest and most alluring 
| to take root. 


LET US GO BACK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


ideas have been undermined, the new ones taking 
their place. 
that our mothers of today were the daughters of 
twenty years ago — women educated at a time when 


It is the teaching of these mothers 
that is now bearing fruit. 
What, then, will the daughters of twenty years 


* hence be if the influence of these and other fads 


and theories increases in the same proportion? 
It is a slow process to break down the morale of a 
really fine girl. It takes long rubbing up against 
the world, many disappointments, much chagrin, 
some suffering and perhaps genuine love to take 


| the fine edge off a thoroughbred American girl, and 


| the ward of the Nation. 


| her bread. 


| pen or her typewriter, 


yet that is what is being done every day. 
those girls and mothers who hold out against the 
pressure we would be worse off than we are. 
Thank Heaven, these strong, staunch hearts are 
today numbered by the thousands all over the 
length and breadth of our land. These are our 
hope, and our only hope, and the hope of the child 
is with them, for as a boy is at twelve so is he 
all his life; the mother’s task is about over then; 
the mould is set. Between that age and sixteen it 
cools and hardens. At sixty he is still the same 
as he was at sixteen —he is governed by the same 
tastes, the same vices, the same ideals. With a 
girl the change is more subtle; she may still bea 
child at twenty —these lilies are so yielding and 
so tender. Only when they tie themselves close to 
the upright staff of the mother, holding on to her, 
do they grow straight. But suppose the mother 
herself is a broken reed, what then ? 


ox 


The case is again different with the girl who 
works for her living. She, poor child, should be 
No man’s hand should be 
withheld from the girl who werés— another old- 
fashioned and idiotic idea born of my Southern 
blood and education, but true all the same. 
Modern progress has produced no more cruel con- 
dition than the one compelling a woman to earn 
The old formula of a man for every 
woman, protecting and sustaining her, and which 
began in the Garden of Eden and was continued 
in force in many sections of our country up to the 
time of the Civil War, is impossible today. Not 
only do men cheerfully permit the woman to work, 
but they despise her in their inmost hearts because 
she does work, and treat her accordingly. With 
this contempt comes a system of under-pay and 
under-valuation of services rendered. Pay enough 
fora woman doing the same work as a man is not 
pay enough for the man. When the girl forces the 
issue the man becomes jealous and then vindictive. 
‘* Taking the bread out of our mouths,” he often 
says. Only when the brush scintillates with light, 
or the pen with charm, does he acknowledge the 
sexless universality of 
upon the woman who competes with him. 

** You must be a stranger here,”’ 
York man to a fellow-passenger who had 
given his seat to a tired working-girl. 

The answer was decided and hearty. ‘* No; born 
here, sir, fifty years ago; raised on this very sod. 
We belong to an old-fashioned school, sir, and I 


| thank God there are some of us left!”’ 


ont 


This working-girl fifty years ago would have re- 
ceived better treatment, and did, until her compe- 
tition became dangerous to the men who worked 
beside her. Then the old chivalry began to cool. 
She came, perhaps, from a New England farm 
where the land had supported her people for gen- 
erations back, and where she helped her mother 
while the father and brothers tilled the land. 
Then came a time when the opening of Western 
prairies — opened to provide homes for people we 
never heard of before, and to whom we sold our 
birthright for a mess of pottage if we but knew 
it — this new and richer soil destroyed the value of 
the New England farm products. 
went West; 
people. Then with their death 
wooden shutters — never reopened, it may be, by 
any one for years thereafter, like those on many 
another abandoned New England farm— put her 


art and cease his attacks | 


| 


Another solution is found in the fact | 


fads had just begun | 


But for | 


said a New | 
just | 


The brothers | 
the girl struggled on with the old | 
she closed the | 


few things in a bundle and sought the nearest city | 


to earn her bread. We can talk of the rights of 
suffrage, the dignity of labor, higher education, 


personal independence and the glory of the self- | 


supporting woman, but the pillow of that first 


working-girl, who left the shelter of her home to | 


fight her way single-handed among a crowd of men 
who begrudged her her place, was wet with her tears 
every night for weeks before she became hardened 
to the unnatural cruelty of her new life. 


aX 


And yet this American working-girl, despite her 
surroundings, is her own best protection. The 
mere earning of her daily bread is mother, father, 
home ana all to her. Whether at a banker’s desk, 
relieving him of his correspondence; in the edi- 
torial office; behind the counter or at the loom; 
whether she works with her hands, her brush, her 
she is preéminently the 
sanest girl among us. Home and children, when 
they come to her, are not imzcidents in her career — 
they are a// of her career. She knows what it is to 
suffer and to have no one in the world to go to; to be 
without shelter, without protection, misunderstood, 
often maligned. 


She knows, too, Iam ashamed to | 


say, what it is to be the centre of attack from hun- | 
dreds of men— many of them her employers, who | 
look upon her as fair game, and who do their | 


utmost to break down and destroy about all she 
has left in her struggle — her womanhood. 


ox 


When such a girl can get in out of the storm, 
sustained and loved by some square, honest man, 
the wee fingers of the baby child clinging to her 
own, Heaven can offer her no better place, nor 
crown her with any greater happiness. She will 
never get into President Hall’s statistics, nor any- 
body’s else. And her wee daughter will grow up 


| with the same ideals and the same sense of where 


her duties lie, many of which will not be so very 
far away from the standards of the mother and 
daughter of the old days. 

Would these standards were those of every girl 
in the land, rich and poor alike. On us rests the 
responsibility of making them so. Let us go back 
to the old days! Once revived and these ideals 
adopted, the futures of our children and their 


| homes are safe. 


CONCLUDED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 
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Don’t be penny wise and 
dollar foolish 


Don’t use coarse, cheap, scour- 


: ‘ ”? ; 

ing soaps and “ wear out” your 

kitchen utensils cleaning them. 
Use Bon 


cleaner. 


Ami, the improved 
It is coarse enough to re- 
move the dirt or tarnish easily, but 
it will not scratch or wear out the 
surface cleaned. 

Kitchen ware cleaned with Bon 
Ami looks best (is not scratched) 
and lasts longest (is not worn out 
by the cleaning), therefore, results 
considered, Bon Ami is the most 
economical Scouring Soap made. 
Get a trial cake of Bon Ami of 


your grocer for cleaning marble, 
oilcloth, and 
brightening the tins, knives, forks 


paints, pots, or 


and enameled ware; 


then polish 


the nickel on the stove, the 
brass on the front door, the 
copper on the urns, and last 


clean the windows or polish the 
mirrors. 

Please notice, one preparation — 
Bon Ami— does the work of both 
a scouring soap anda metal polish, 
and cleans the glass besides. 

Dollars are saved by its con- 
tinual use. 








For Ladies and Children 


Better fabric, 


better finish, better fit, 


than can be found in any other make. 


Vests, pants and tights made in all 


weights and styles. 


Union suits 


in sizes to fit tall and slender or 


short and stout figures. 


All leading retailers sell Helvetia Hand Finished 


Underwear. 


If you want to know more 


about it 


““resS Helvetia Underwear Company 


Department ‘‘A’’ 


No. 1 Greene St., New York 











BURS 


FASHIONED 


The 

Burson ’ WADENED 
is 
the 
only 


hose 


All 


2 1 
shaped other 


without NARROWED 


ANKLE shaped 


. hose 
have 
seams 
like 
this 


Above we show the BURSON and the “ others "— 
turned inside out — note the difference. 

The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, ankle, 
heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or uneven 
thread anywhere. It keeps its shape. 

The Burson is the only stocking in the world 
thus knit. 

A new pair for every pair that fails is our guar- 
antee. Prices 25c and 35c. 

All dealers should have the BURSON 
If your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


ENNEN’ 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 


POWDER 


4 A Positive Relie 
Prickly Heat, ‘Ae 


in price,perhaps, 
afing,' than worthless 
substitutes,but 

and Sunburn, a reason for it." 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 


(the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 




































That squeaky 
hinge, the sticky lock, the 
hard-running sewing machine, 
the time-losing clock, the scuffed din- 
ing room chairs, the finger-marked 
piano all need 


CinOne FREE 


sample sent immediately on request so you 
will know how to use the only lubricator, 
cleaner, polisher and rust preventer. 
Indispensable in any home or office. 
Just a pure oil compound — can in- 
jure nothing — contains no acid. 
G. W. Cole Co., 143 Bdwy. 
New York City 
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Vicks Valuable Offer 


With every order for $1.00 worth of bulbs 
from our Fall Bulb Catalogue, we will give 
absolutely free a coupon good for 25c. in seeds 
selected from our 1906 Garden and Floral 
Guide, which will be mailed you in January. 

Bulb Catalogue free upon request — it contains 
descriptions and prices of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus and 200 other varieties of bulbs and piants. 

Quality is the first consideration in bulbs, and 


“Vick Quality” Bulbs 


are known the country over as the standard of 
goodness. They never disappoint. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 245 Main Street, E. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





100 Beautiful Samples Abssiptely 


LADIES Beis conte cree 


from mill and save enough on 
each purchase to pay making. 

Beautiful Broad Cloths, 00-$1.25. 

Extra fine “ 50-$1.75. 


Retail at = .00-$2.50 

50-$3.50 

Tailor Made Skirtings “FSA. 00. _ ry “00-§$2. 50 
$1.00-$1.50. ‘“ ‘“* $2.50-$3.00 

3 Suitings -75-$2.00. “ * $1.50-$4.00 
Beautiful Black Goods -65-§$2.00. “ ™ $1.50-$4.00 
Broad Clothsall shades. Skirtings and Suitings all wool. 
Goods cut any length. Express Charges Prepaid. 


Address MONROE WOOLEN MILLS, 
Department H. 42 Lispenard St., New York. 
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“oi: ” ° Por Nursin; e 
Clingfast’’ Nipple — 

Pure gum, right size. Right shape. Clings 

tightly. Oxtlasts 3 ordinary nipples. 

At druggists, or from us. 50c. doz., post- 

paid. The Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., N.Y. 
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The ragged cut was made 
in a piece of blotting paper with an 
old pair of ordinary scissors with 
which most people are familiar. The 
clean cut was made with an old pair 
of Keen Kutter scissors—the scissors 
that ever retain their cutting quality. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS 


keep right, stay tight and cut clean — 
because they are made of the finest 
cutlery steel and are put together on 
scientific principles. Far more than 
this, during the whole process of mak- 
ing the main thought is QUALITY. 
Yet the price of Keen Kutter scis- 
sors and shears is but a trifle more 
than you pay for the ordinary kind. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men and 
women, are the very best made. If your 
dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write 
us and learn where to get them. Scissor 
Booklet sent free. A complete line of cutlery 
and tools is sold under 
this Mark and Motto: 
“The Recollection of 
Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is For- 
gotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 


Simmons 
Masdwere Company, 
St. Louis, U. 8. A. 

298 ate. New York 














Pics Shield Pins 


Supply a long-felt want. Ladies 
will find them a great convenience. 


Shields 
can be 
changed 
ina 
moment 


No 
sewing 
required 





PATENTED 


The quickest and best way of fastening 
shields to waist. Nickel Plated. Will not 
rust. Loop takes in fullness of both shield 
and waist, which no other pin does. 


8 pins to set. All dealers, or will be mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents, stamps or coin. 


THE CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 


125 Farrand 8t., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


You Must Have Our New Catalogue 


If you want to know the 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN FURNITURE 


If you want to buy even one pie-e of 
good furniture for any part of your 
house at the /owes# price. 


By — direct fromthe factoryto you 


aavs "ZOU 40% to 50% 


You take no 
risk in 
buying Grace 
furniture. 
Weship on ap- 
proval, deliver 
promptly pay 
freight 
east of 
Dakota, 
north of 
Tennes- 
see, and 
equalize 
to points 
beyond, 
and 
SPECIAL ae 

This Grand- sntee 
father’s Clock satisfac- 
No. 22, $33 in tion or 
quar. oak, $37 oney refunded. 














Quartered Oak Buffet 
No. 525, $33 


Others as low as $9.75 






mahogany. Our catalogue contains over 500 pieces of 
Height, 79 the most complete, attractive line of furni- 
ins. Regular ture ever sold direct from the factory. It is 


retail price, $55. worth having. 


7, LALLLIT ITF Wap 


e 


Won't you write for 
tt to-day? 


Grace Furniture Co. 








t. M 
Grand = ds, Mich. 
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THE OCEAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


been started among the first-class passengers, and 
would probably be made up to quite a good sum. 

** But what is going to be done for the one who 
saved the little boy’s life?’’ I asked the man who 
was telling me the news, a Mr. Doremus, who isa 
cousin of Mrs. Van der Windt’s, very full of fun, 
and good-natured. 

** A nice little pedestal, labeled ‘ Our Hero,’ will 
be made out of the ladies’ admiration, and given to 
him to pose on,’’ said Mr. Doremus. ‘* However, I 
must say for the gentleman — though I’ ve only seen 
him dripping wet, and shaking himself like a big 
dog — he didn’t give me the impression of being the 
sort of chap to say ‘ thank you’ for the perch.’’ 

** Of course he isn’t!’”’? said I. ‘* But I do think 
it’s a shame if he’s left out when subscriptions are 
going around. Something ought to be done to 
show him that the passengers admire his bravery. 
Perhaps it wouldn’t do to offer money,’’ I went on. 
‘* Suppose we get up a subscription to buy hima 
second-class passage for the rest of the way. That 





Library View from “Home-Making.” (See coupon below.) 





would show appreciation, wantan’e it??? onal In planning the artistic arrangement Artloom Tapestries are capable of 
. theme ie ccbantatien Late bay wh ws of your home for the coming winter every distinctive effect possible with 
like wildfire.”” ’ ' you will find time saving, and money the Oriental and foreign makes, and 

“ Very well, then, I will,” said I. ‘ Though I’d saving, by writing at once for our mew at acost within the reach even of the 
rather some one else did it.” style book ‘‘H,’’ just issued. Mailed modest purse. There is a superiority 
ene FE ee oe lg mo ee free on request. It shows in actual of colorings and designs distinctive 
together and pass the plate; and, if you like, I’ll do colors the new designs of Artloom Cur- to this brand. The finest materials 
the talking.”” tains, Couch Covers and Table Covers. only are used and carefully woven 
ee I. hd on Sally To most women it has been a surprise through and through. Foreign dyes 
Woodburn; so I said “ yes” to Mr. Doremus on the to find the many and effective ways of used exclusively in the Artloom 
impulse of the moment, without stopping to think home decoration made possible with gives them their long wearing quali- 
whether I ought to ask permission first. 


the use of the Artlooms. Their in- ties. The best stores have them. 
at | troduction has made it unnecessary Ask your store for them. If it re- 
We had great fun going about, for Mr. Doremus for the economical woman to further quires a little insistence to get the 


was so witty, and said such amusing things to the | endure the annoyances and disappoint- Artloom you will find them werth the 
peo he begged of, that I pe maggtiness Marea -* ments of home-made decorations and __ effort, as they set the decorative fash- 
aughing, and every one else laughed, too. | . . . : 
wished that he wouldn’t put me forward always, and amateur ornamentation. tons a year in advance. 
say it was my idea, and I had started the subscrip- 
tion; but he argued that I must sacrifice myself for 
the success of the charity. 

People were very kind, and though they laughed 


Artloom Tapestry Curtains from $3.00 to $20.00 a Pair 


, Artloom Couch Covers from $3.00 to $7.50 
a great deal they gave so much that before we’d 
been half the rounds Mr. Doremus said we had more Artloom Table Covers from $1 50 to $5.00 
than enough for our friend. He wanted to know if | 


I would like to settle matters at once by arranging 




















3 . 4 F | , : : “HOME MAKING” 

with the purser for a second-class cabin to be put at Insist on seeing this Sin atemieeak teal ok tine Gane dati 

the hero’s disposal. I wanted him to do that part | label. Jt appears printed. Appreciated by every woman who 
: om every genuine has the good taste to care about the proper 

alone, but he said he had grown to depend so artloom production decoration of her,.home. Written by Miss 

entirely on my co6peration that he felt unequal to and is the mark of Edith W. Fisher, whose articles in THE 

undertaking any responsibility without it. He told character, fineness a jowmmas. bese aes 

t er an author? on the subject. n this 

the same story to the purser that he had told others, % ye i yoo be dhe tells how to arvanee Of the living seome 

and he wanted me to sign a kind of letter which he —wearing qualities in your.home, combining economy and at- 

wrote, to the effect that the passengers had chosen tractiveness. Illustrated with twelve full-page 





this way of testifying their appreciation of a gallant 
deed, and so on; but I wouldn’t, and he stopped 
teasing when he saw that I was going to be vexed. 
When Mr. Doremus took me back to my chair on 
deck Sally wasn’t in her place, and as I was wonder- 
ing what had become of her the dressing-for-dinner 
bugle went wailing over the ship like a hungry (if 
Banshee. I danced into our stateroom, where only 
a drawn curtain covered the open doorway. Noone ox ye-g asses 
was there. j iri i 


Down fell my spirits with a dull thud, 


views showing contrasting interior arrange- 
ments. Send us this coupon with four cents 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS _ | ist s8¢ he name o/ sour deparament 


store or dry goods dealer and we will send 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. you a copy of “‘ Home Making," of which = 


are the exclusive publishers. 























; though I didn’t know why. My joyousness changed Laugh, eat, walk, work in perfect comfort. You 

to what story-book writers describe as a ‘* forebod- ; ins te ithe di : | Th 1j 

| ing of disaster.’? can t do it with ordinary eye-giasses. ey slip, 
Just “1 I - ey te tobe ot ay roger eo joggle, tumble and break. Fox Lasso Eye-glasses 

appeared at the door which leads into the little — 

drawing-room. She said that, if I pleased, Madame hold securely before the center of the eyes. 

would be glad to see me in her cabin. I hurried They were conceived by Mr. Ivan Fox, who, from long experience, 

across to the other stateroom opposite ours, and understands just how to make eye-glass adjustments that are both 


steady and comfortable 


there found Mrs. Ess-Kay sitting in a chair in front He has patented the Lasso Guard and Tubular Spring with Screw 


, ; ; * ; Lock Ends, which make eye-glasses fit for everybody to wear—they 
‘i nigh erenesd "Tae ae span, Hag Re 4 are so steady and secure and comfortable and good-looking. 
ring " . , . 
pm a snaps Poel who hadn’t begun to dress Write to-day for “ Eyes Worth Having,” our practical “ Book A,” writ- 
aps. Y, 8 ’ ten by Mr. Fox. Freeif you send the name and address of your optician. 
was standing up, looking almost cross. 


Fox Lasso Eye-glasses are sold by first-class opticians everywhere. 


ax 


‘* Sit down, Betty, please; I want to talk to you,” 
said Mrs. Ess-Kay. 

Somehow it always makes me feel stiff when she 
** Betty’s’’ me. ‘*If I do I shall be late for din- 
ner,’’ said I 

** Never mind dinner, my dear girl,’’ replied Mrs. 
Ess-Kay, with an air which I do believe she tried to 
copy from mother. ‘* What I have to say is more 


important than dinner. I hope what I have been 6¢ A y a ft S 7 C a r Pp S t nn as 
9 


If your dealer hasn't 
them write us and we'll 
see that you get them. 


The Fox Optical 
Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia 





























hearing isn’t true.”’ 
** That depends upon what it was,’’ I retorted jc 
disguising my pertness with a smile. , 4 equa S 1n appearance 
**'The dear Duchess” (Mrs. Ess-Kay always ? 
speaks of mother in that way) “‘ has intrusted you ° 
to my charge, Betty, and I don’t know what I shall d d - 
do if you take advantage of me by playing naughty an sur ASSES In u 


tricks whenever I am incapacitated from chaperon- 





DELICIOUS 


Pepsin Gum 


The Gum with the Lasting 
Peppermint Flavor. 


ing you for half an hour.’’ I simply stared, and 


she went on: ‘* Mrs. Collingwood came in to rability, any carpet at 


inquire for my headache, and she told me that you 





have been running about begging for money to give d bl . 

to a common man in the steerage.”’ ou e its price. 
I rushed into explanations, sure that when Mrs. 

Ess-Kay understood I should be pronounced “ not “Agate” patterns (over 100) rival carpets at Soc 10 CENTS 

guilty.’’ But to my surprise, her chin grew squarer 8 P ) — 4 


: seh prs edge PER PACKAGE. 

and squarer, and her eyes harder and lighter, till | Y¢-, yet cost less than good matting. ast colors, a 
they looked almost white. ; expensively dyed. Look for The only Gum Package that will pre- 
**T don’t want to be harsh,’ she said at last, ** but the “‘Devon Mills’’ trade- vent fuzz and other accumulations of 
for the Duchess’s sake I must be firm. It was very ; 
mark on all carpet—it | | the pocket from adhering to the gum. 


wrong of Tommy to let you make yourself so con- ; P 
spicuous. This may lead to your being dreadfully guarantees value. attern 
book free for name of dealer Box when empty a useful holder 


misunderstood and putting yourself and all of us in 
afalse position. If the steerage man isn’t a butcher for Subway and Elevated Tickets. 


he’s probably a professional swimmer, and the whole not carrying our goods. 














thing was a scheme to advertise himself. And I Chas P Cochrane FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
want you to promise me that you will! zo¢ go around 4 . If not handled by yours, we will mail same 
helping to advertise the creature any more.’’ DEVON CARPET MILLS on week fon @ . soceint of 10 cto. 

I was so angry that I “‘ talked back,”’ and it finally Kens. Ave. & Butler St. you postage = P 
ended in our relations being somewhat strained at muss | Ais 18th St. & Irving Place, New York City 18th St. & | Ais 18th St. & Irving Place, New York City Place, New York City 
dinner, which ruined my appetite, until a peculiarly Philadelphia. 
soothing iced pudding came on. 








Afterward Mrs. Ess-Kay was cool to Mr. 
Doremus. He lounged up to our place on deck to 
give me the news that the Third-Class Hero (as he 
calls the bronze young man) refused to be Second- 
Class. He had asked permission to give the cabin 
offered him to the child whose life he had saved, 


= “BATHASWEET’ 


** It’s for you to say ‘ yes’ or ‘ no,’ Lady Betty,”’ There is nothing so re- Use the best and 
announced Mr Geomie ‘* because it’s x i FOR THE BATH freshing and invigora- AFTER THE BATH Six toilet pow- 
J h yp ata arg F ’ | ting as “BATHASWEET.” Softens and perfumes the der, “‘“ BATHASWEET” RICE PO ER — antiseptic- 
you set t 6 top spinning. . P water, cleanses the pores and is far better than toilet ally pure, daintily perfumed, cooling and harmless. 

‘*She is to have nothing more to do with the | water. Prevents.all odor from perspiration. Relieves the pain from chafing, prickly heat, etc. 
affair,” Mrs. Ess-Kay answered for me quickly. Plenty in each box for 25 baths. The only safe powder for the baby. 


‘* She is very sorry she commenced it, and has lost Either one mailed on receipt of 25c. if your dealer hasn’t it. 
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There’s 
Such a Difference 
in Scissors 


fsa 


ia 


Don’t you want a good tempered 
pair of scissors, that will cut sharp 
sharp? 


CReerit 


and stay 
satisfaction. 

There are all kinds of scissors, but 
there’s only kind that is abso- 


lutely guaranteed. 
Perfect 
Scissors 


Havesan Unlimited Guarantee 


and you can take them back, 
or a year from the time you buy them, 
and get a new pair, if they are not 
perfectly satisfactory. Are any other 
scissors guaranteed in that way? Don’t 
you want the guaranteed kind? 

We want to know if your dealer sells 
Clauss Perfect Scissors, and if you will 
ask him and tell us, giving his name 
and address, we will send you 


A Handsome Nail File Free 


for your trouble. Will you not ask your 
dealer right away — before you forget, 
and write us? 


**The Way To A Good Temper”’ 


our interesting book, and catalogue 
showing many styles of Clauss Perfect 
Scissors, sent free on request. 
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They are such a 
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a month 


The Clauss Shear Company 
117 First Street, Fremont, Ohio. 
The World's Largest Cutlery. 











delicate color- 


trerns, 7 
pa qualities m4 ec 


wearing 


The artistic 
ings, and long- 


66 Lorraine 


ORRAINE M 


= 692 Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Look for name on selvage- 

















Shirts 
and 


Bands Baby | 


SMITH’S BRAND. 


Infants’ Cashmere Wool Shirts, 50c each. Made from soft’ 
non-irritating yarns. Sleeves have extra stitches at arm- 
hole to allow for shrinking. Abdominal Bands from same 
material, 25c each. Special introduction offer: 3 of these 
Shirts and 3 Bands—any size to 3 yrs., $2.00. Write to-clay. 
Send stamp for complete Catalogue. 
Albert D. Smith & Co., Next to P. 0., Springfield, Mass. 
Dainty Things for Babies. 


DOLL-STANDS 


for dolls from 3% to 42 inches in height. Any 

> — doll Do years to better s ivz antage when on one 

aw of our OLL- STAND No. 3 tin for French 

ie ‘anus r ll 24 inches cant (adjustable down to 16 

inch doll) 75 cents. Nickel plated $1.00. Express 
harges prepaid. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO. 
132 West Lake St. CHICAGO 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 
felt in the beginning. Ido 
hope that tramp, or beggar, or whatever he is, 
hasn’t got it into his conceited head that Lady 
Betty Bulkeley has bothered herself about his in- 
significant affairs.”’ 

** Well, he has sent a message of thanks to every 
one concerned,’’ said Mr. Doremus. ‘1 don’t 
know whether he put Lady Betty at the top of the 
list or not, and if that’s the way you feel about 
our nice little stunt I guess it’s just as well not to 
inquire further.” 

All the rest of the trip has been spoiled tor me by 
the hateful way in which the excitement of that day 
ended. Still, I can’t help taking an interest in 
ship life, and now that it’s the morning of the last 
day on board I look back on it all as if it ought to 
have been even more fun than it was. 

I liked hearing about the ** Marconigrams’’ when 
they came; it seemed like living in a tale by Stan’s 
favorite, Jules Verne, to have messages come flying 
to us in mid-ocean, like invisible carrier-pigeons. 
I liked the ** Captain’s dinner,’’ too, in honor of 
the last night on board, with the flags and paper- 
flower decorations, the band playing military 
music, and the dishes on the menu named after 
famous generals. Yes, I liked everything, except 
—but now it is nearly over. America is just 
around the corner of the world. 


III 


FTER you have been seeing nothing but water 

for days it’s odd how excited you are on seeing 
a little land. More than half the first-class passen- 
gers on our ship were Americans, coming home, 
but they made as much fuss over the first lump of 
sand we saw as if we were discovering the North 
Pole. Some of them had made this trip a dozen 
times, or maybe more, but any one would have 
thought it was as new to them as it was to me. 

It seemed as if I were sailing in a dream toa 
dream land, as I stood by the rail, while we steamed 
toward New York. We passed a big fort, and 
some neat little houses, which looked like officers’ 
quarters. There were Long Island and Coney 
Island, and by-and-by I heard people exclaiming 
** There’s Liberty—tliere she is! Bless the dear 
old girl!” And I caught sight of a majestic 
giantess, obligingly holding a torch up to light the 
world. Then I saw a great number of enormous 
objects, shaped like chimneys, and apparently about 
a mile high, scattered aimlessly along the horizon. 

‘‘What are they?’’ I asked. ‘* Great, strange 
factories of some sort ?”’ 

‘*No,” replied Mr. Doremus. ‘* They are 
houses where pretty women live, and offices where 
men make the money for them to live on.”’ 

Soon we were near enough to New York to see 
the tremendous chimney things clearly, and they 
sharpened the impression that I was sailing 
straight into a dream. There could be no such 
things in the real world; they wouldn’t be possible. 

The next thing that happened in the dream was 
slowing majestically into our own dock, and that 
was wonderful. The whole place was alive with 
faces, mostly pretty girls’ faces, under fascinating 
hats, gay as flowers in a flower-show. There was a 
wild waving of handkerchiefs on the ship, and a 
frantic fluttering of white among the tlowers, as if 
a flock of butterflies had been frightened up into 
the air. Still, we were a long time getting in, and 
I grew quite impatient; but finally Louise, who 
had attended to my packing, took charge of my 
handbag, my sunshade and coat, with her mistress’s 
and Miss Woodburn’s things. 

‘* Now,” said Mrs. Ess-Kay, slipping her arm 
into mine, **I wonder, dear child, if you would 
mind being left alone to deal with the Custom- 
House people? You’dstand under your own letter 
‘ B,’ c course.”’ 

**Oh, Katharine, do you think even Letter B, 
which sounds so like a warning to young men, a 
proper chaperon for a Duchess’s daughter ?’’ ex- 
claimed Sally Woodburn. 

I laughed, but Mrs. Ess-Kay didn’t. She evi- 
dently considers things connected with the American 
Custom-House no fit subject for frivolity. ‘* [ hope 
you won’t think I’m horrid not to have asked you 
to label your baggage ‘ K,’ so it could go with 
mine,’’ she went on. ‘‘It’s better not, for every 
one concerned; I'll explain afterward why; and 
Louise shall take you to ‘ B.’” 


ox 


Louise did take me to ‘‘B,’’ which they had 
thoughtfully printed very large and black on a 
wooden wall of the dock, in a row with all the other 
letters of the alphabet. A good many people from 
the ship were collecting under theirs, and they all 
seemed worried and apprehensive. Louise put my 
bag on the wooden floor, and folded my coat on it. 

** Miladi will do well to sit down,” said she, 
‘*Tt may be that the baggage do not come immé- 
diatement.’’ With this she bustled away, leaving 
me to the tender mercies of fellow ‘‘ B’s’’ who 
began to swarm around me and buzz distractedly. 

I subsided on the bag, but it was stifling down 
there among people’s feet, soI presently popped up 
like a Jack out of his box. As I looked around 
wondering if my luggage would ever come, a man 
pushed through the ‘“B’s’’ who had got their 
boxes, and almost bounded into a foot of unoccu- 
pied space in front of me. 

‘* Lady Bulkeley?” he shot at me. 

I didn’t answer. I simply stared, trying to look 
as much like mother as possible. But he didn’t 
seem to mind this in the least. 

*“T’m ‘ The Evening Bat,’’’ he remarked hur- 
riedly, with an air of valuing his time at so much a 
second. 

I glanced anxiously about, hoping to see a face I 
knew, even ever so slightly, which might be sum- 
moned to the rescue, and caught the eyes of a man 
looking straight at me —the very nicest eyes, and 
with an expression in them that filled me with joy. 

They said: ‘* Do let me come and get rid of that 
fellow for you,’’ and mine said: ‘* Yes — yes — yes. 
Please come at once.” 

So the eyes came, without waiting for more, and 
it was the hero of the steerage who brought them. 
That was the reason I’d telegraphed ‘* Yes, yes’”’; 
for I thought, “ he saved a little boy; why shouldn’t 
I trust him, without an introduction, to save me ?’’ 

** Look here,’’ said the bronze man to ‘* The 
Evening Bat’’; ‘‘I’ve got just five minutes to 
spare. You can have them if you like.” 

The ‘‘ Evening Bat’’ looked at him, crossly at 
first; then his sharp little face seemed turning into 
a point of admiration, and the two men walked off 


the small interest she 
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|_| A CHILD CAN APPLY IT |. 











LAA VENTER 








SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE 


Send us your dealer’s name and address and we 
will mail you a trial bottle entirely free. 


; BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 





368 ELLICOTT STREET 
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Think of It, Madam! : 


A little child can renew your Piano, 


Furniture and Woodwork by just §f 
wiping the surface with a cloth § 
moistened with Liquid Veneer. | 
When we say renew, we mean that the # 


whole interior of your house, from the parlor 4 
to the kitchen, from a $1000 Piano to a soc. 
Kitchen Chair, can be made to glisten just 
like new, with no labor at all, just wiping the § 


surface as though dusting witha cloth. It’s ¥ 
simply wonderful as a cleaner and disin- | 
fectant. It will draw grimy, dusty matter §j 
from every nook, corner and crevice and | 
carry it away with the cloth, leaving the 


surface smooth, sanitary and with a beauti- 
ful, high glossy newness. 

THINK OF IT! There’s no drying to wait 
for, it’s not a varnish, no stickiness, muss, 
brush or cans, no expensive painters to bother 
with. Try it on your next dusting day. Use 
it on your picture frames, fancy gold chairs, 
chandeliers. You will get nothing but de- 
lightful results: nothing but good. Large bot- 
tle renovates average home, 5o0c. At Grocers, 
Druggists, Hardware and Furniture Dealers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
XE SSR CE 








La France Shoes ~~” 
have a character of theirown. They excel 
in beauty, durability, smartness and fit, and 
lend a tone of distinction to the woman’s 
entire garb. The button boot shown above 
is strictly up-to-date, stylish and comfort- 
able. It is one of a remarkable variety of 
fascinating models which we show in our 
booklet (free upon request) entitled “ One 
Day,” showing by handsome pictures how 
perfectly LA FRANCE Shoes are adapted 
to every need of a well dressed woman. 

We solicit orders by mail from those un- 
able to purchase LA FRANCE Sheoes at 
local store. Write for catalog. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
Department J Lynn, Mass. 
ae 
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If you will send the name of one druggist 
who cioes not sell Royal Cherry Blossom, we 


will send a sample of this odor and Pasadena 
Rose, a true rose perfume, and booklet tell- 
ing how the best perfumes are made. 


Royal Cherry Blossom 


A delightful new perfume, reminding you 


of California and its beautiful flowers. Deli- 
cate, refined, lasting. Will not come out in 
the wash. Sold by druggists only. 50c. per oz. 
PAUL RIEGER 
The California Perfumer 
177 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mfrs. of the Mrgest selling Violet perfume 
** Sunset Violets,’’ 75c. pet 0z. 





An efficient AID FOR THE DEAF sent 
on approval, by mail, positively free of expense 
} or risk, by a reputable concern established in { 
1826. No deposit or contract required. Address 
W.G.TIEMANN & CO.,107 Park Row, New York 








Ready for His Bath 


The velvety softness of the Kleanwell Spo “4 keeps 
baby's tender skin Leautifully smooth and healt 


SPONGE 


The Tingle Sponge is the Kleanwell with a re- 
versible strap to Lt the hand. Price for either sponge 
Toilet size 50c.; bath size 75c. and $1.00. By mail or 
at dealers. Imitations are made of cheap rubber and 
soon become hard. Look for the Kleanwell label. 

ALFRED -y SMITH CO., Sole U. 8S. Agents, 

84 and 86 Chambers St., New Yor 








Red Cedar Chests 


ABSOLUTELY MOTH-PROOF 


hold your furs and woolens as 
conveniently as does a bureau 
drawer. 

No camphor crumbs or dis- 
agreeable insect powder. Built 
of solid, delicious -smelling 
southern red cedar, with hand- 
some trimmings. 

Splendid birthday, wedding or 
Christmas gift. 

Shipped from factory to your 
home, freight prepaid. No risk 
to you. If not perfec tly satis- 
fied, return within 5 days at our 
expense and get your money 
back. Write for booklet and 
factory price. 


Piedmont Furniture Co. 
Statesville, N. C. 



























Flowersin Winter Brighten Your Home 


For 25c we will send your selection 
of 5 each of 5 different kinds of 
Winterblooming Bulbs, or for 50c 
we will send 5 each of 12 kinds. 
The selection may be made so as 
to give a continuous array of brilliant 
flowers during the du// winter months, 
Allium, Crocus, Freesia, Grape Hyacinth, 
Jonquil, Oxalis, Ixia, Scilla, Snowdrop, 
Spanish Iris, Tritele:a, Tulip. 


OUR XMAS COLLECTION 


for 50c contains 6 Hyacinths, red, white, |l.lue, 6 Sweet 
Scented.Giant Freesias and 3 Large flowering Paper White 
Narcissus, all to bloom at Christmas. 








HENRY PHILIPPS SEED CO., TOLEDO, O. 








THE MADAME WAITEE HOSE SUPPORTER | 


There is a style for all,—thin, stout, tall or short. 
high abdomen and prominent hips. 
tributes the weight evenly around the waist. 
supports stockings front and back, thereby preventing 
Holds the corset in place and gives the fashionable * 
without dragging on the spine to cause backache, or bringing undue pressure on any of 
Designed to be worn with or without corset; 
mended for use during athletic activities. 
warranted not to tear stockings. 


Regular belt (for iy t figure) 4 straps, 
No. 2. Special belt (for hig! 


defects of a faulty one; 
or sagging. 


the cdlelicate organs. 


No. 1. 
No. 3. 


the Mada: 


The belt is 
CAUTION: 





Regular hip belt (for prominent hips) 4 stra 

No. 4. Special hip belt (for prominent hips and high abdomen) 6 straps, 
Made of sateen with finest quality elastic. 
Pink, Light Blue or Black. Mace to order to match material and pattern of corset. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEE: If you are not satisfied, after trial, - 

me Waitee is the most healthful and comfortable hose sw porter 
have ever worn, return within thirty days, and purchase price will 
uaranteed to give one year’s satisfactory wear 
sure to send waist measure over corset when ordering. 
Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 


THOMAS P. TAYLOR, 140 James Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Canvassing agents have made from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. 


An especial comfort to women with 
The belt of the Madame Waitee Hose Supporter clis- 
Gives style to a good figure and corrects 
wrinkling 
pinch-in " waist effect 
it is strongly recom- 
Fitted’ with the celebrated ** Silk Loop” clasps, 
Delivered to any address postpaid, on receipt of price 
$1.00 
1.50 


1.50 
2.00 
Colors — White, 


abdomen) 6 straps, 


All silk or satin, 50% extra. 


e refun as 





q 
Descriptive booklet mailed free on application 


ie 


Write for particulars. 
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TRADE MARK 


The newest thing in 


Petticoats 


Always perfectly smooth on 
every figure, giving a style 
to the dress skirt which is 
impossible with ordi- 
nary underskirts; 

while it combines with 
this ultra - fashionable 
effect the warmth and 
comfort so essential to 
women during the Fall 
and Winter months. The 
“Knittop’’ body (see il- 
lustration) is knitted of fine 
worsted yest, very elastic, 
giving delightful, health- 
ful warmth without 
weight. 
ported by invisible 



























Express siraps—cannot sag. 
Prepaid Saves wearing flannel 
underskirts or tights; 

Deep saves loading down 
Mercerized with heavy,unsanitary 
Satine underskirts to keep 


Flounce, 
two ruffles. 
Body 

knitted of 
imported 


wari; saves doctors’ 
bills. No other 
underskirt fulfils so 
many of woman’s 
requirements as the 


worsted ' “ Kuittop,” yet 
yarn, Knitted of it costs no 
Fine more, 

Worsted 








If you want to 
know perfect skirt 
comfort wear the ‘‘ Knittop.”’ 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If the ** Knittop "’ is not sold in your town we will send you 
any skirt you may select from our catalogue PREPAID, 
SUBJECT TO EXAMINATION. Write to-day 
for our new illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


STERNE & KLEIN, 176 Market Street, Chicago 


Canada Address: A. E. Rea Co., Toronto. 
“* Knittop ’ label on every garment. Beware of imitations, which 
are always inferior to the genuine. 


‘The Highest Grade 


State waist 
measure and length 
when ordering 






























are the Royal 
cause only the highes 


are used. The Royal 
Yarn Dyed Satin in , 


substances injurious to the strength of thi 
Sold by leading dealers throughout Am 
all desirable shades. Lf yours hasn't th 
write to us groing his mame and we will find 
to supply you. Please remember that 
Yarn Dyed Satin is made by the Royal 
ing Co., the 


Largest Satin P 
in the World 


running over 1000 looms and producing more 
than 100,000 yards of satin every week. Only 
the most intelligent silk workers are employed 
to obtain the results which have made these | 
satins recognized as the highest grade in the 
world. Royal Yarn Dyed Satin Linings re- | 
ceived the Grand Prize at St. Louis. 
Our trade-mark shown below appears on the | 
back of every yard of satin and protects you 
in buying genuine Royal Yarn Dyed Satin, — 


RoyaL WEAVING ComMPANY 
Pawtucket, R. L 








THE “ROYAL” yarn DYED | 
__ GUARANTEED SATIN. | 





30 FLOWERING BULBS FOR 10c 


Together with our Catalogue and a com- 
plete treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs. Ali by mail, 10c. 


| 





Flounce sup- | 





| to trouble you any longer. 





These 30 Bulbs, 10 kinds, 3 of each, different colors, will make | 
10 beautiful little pots of flowers for winter, or 10 clumps of early 
| 


spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue of Ilyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter-flowering plants free to all who apply. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Frank Siddalls Soap washes clothes without 
shrinking ; without fading ; without scalding ; 
without tearing; without hac kaching —in half the time 
that common soap takes with all these things. Ask 
grocers, department stores, and mail-order houses for it. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 








THE OCEAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


distance. 

A moment later one of my boxes went by, looking 
very fat and friendly, on the shoulders of a porter. 
I rushed out and seized it; but I had two pieces of 
luggage still to wait for. 

I was very tired and very hot, and I was begin- 
ning to be hungry, too, for I’d lunched principally 
off the Statue of Liberty and ** skyscrapers,”’ which 
were more filling than lasting as a meal. I was 
fanning myself with my handkerchief when I was 
roused from a stupid half-dream by the man of the 
steerage suddenly looming over me. 


ox 


**T beg your pardon,’’ said he, taking off his hat 
and speaking in a nice American voice, as nice for 
a man as Sally Woodburn’s is for a woman. 
** Please don’t suppose I mean to be rude or intru- 
sive, but I wanted to tell you that I think you won’t 
be annoyed again; and—just one thing more. 
May I thank you for your goodness on shipboard ? 
It brightened what would otherwise have been a 
grim experience.” 

** Oh, I did nothing,” I answered. ‘* It was the 
other people who did everything —the little that 
was done. It’s I who have to thank you for taking 
that dreadful person away. He was so rude.’’ 

** He didn’t mean to be rude,’’ he said. ‘* He 
wanted you to tell him something which he could 


” 


put into his paper; he lives by doing that sort of | 


thing. I wish I could have saved you from being 
annoyed. I hesitated at first, for fear you ee | 
misunderstand, and think me as bad as he was; 
but I wish I hadn’t now.’’ 

** After what I saw you do at sea I couldn’t pos- 
sil:ly have misunderstood,” I said. 

‘*Thank you for saying that,’’? he returned, 
‘though for what I did then I don’t deserve any 
praise. It was done on the impulse; and I’m used 
to salt water. Asa child I lived close to it, i 
California, and swimming came almost as natural 
as walking. But I’m not here totalk about myself. 
It was only to tell you how grateful I was, and am, 
and shall continue to be, for your kindness on the 
ship. I couldn’t go without speaking of this, and 
there’s something now I’d like to ask. You won’t 
be offended ?”’ 

** Tf it’s something you want to tell me I know it 
isn’t the sort of thing which could offend,” I said, 
but I didn’t say it as calmly as it looks when 
written. I stammered, and got the words tangled 
up; and I felt my face growing hotter than ever. 

**T thank you again. It’s only this: if while 
you’re over on this side of the water there’s ever 
any way in which a man—a man wio’d be as re- 
spectful as your footman and loyal as your friend — 
could possibly serve you, I wish you would let me 
be that man. I know it seems now as if sucha 
thing couldn’t happen; but nothing’s quite impos- 
sible in this queer world, and ~— and anyhow, I shall 
always be ready. You could trust me 

** ] know that!’’ I couldn’t resist breaking in. 

**1’m—employed for the present at a club in 
New York. If you’d send word to Jim Brett, at 
the Manhattan Club, there’s nothing t nder the sun 
that Jim Brett wouldn’t do for you — from finding 
a lost dog to taking a message across the world.”’ 

** First I must catch my dog befor: I can lose 
him,” I answered, laughing. ‘* But if I do, or 
there’s anything else, I sha’n’t forget.’ ’ 

‘* That’s a true promise, then; and I have to 
thank you for the third time. Now, l'm not going 
Good-by.’’ 

Without stopping to think who he was, or who I 
was, I held out my hand to him, and his good- 
looking brown face grew red. He took the hand, 
pressed it hard, once; dropped it abruptly; turned 
on his heel and walked away. 


ort 


I was going over the conversation in my mind 
when a wonderful little black image of a boy came 
sidling up to me, and thrust out a small basket of 
peaches almost too beautiful to be real. ‘* Fur 
you, missy,’’ said he. 

‘*They can’t be for me. There must be a 
mistake,’’ said I, wishing there wasn’t, for the 
peaches did look delicious, and there were two rose- 
buds lying on top of the basket: one pink, the 
other white. 

** The gent knows you, you bet, missy,’’ replied | 
the image. ‘‘ He guv mea quarter and axed if I 
know’d my alphabet ’nuff to find letter ‘B’ an’ 
tote dese yere to the prettiest young lady I’d ever 
seed.’’ 

I had a horrible vision of this compliment pro- 
ceeding from ‘‘ The Evening Bat.’’ ‘* What was 
the gentleman like ??’ I asked. 

** Like mos’ any gent, missy, ’cept that he was 
powerful tall, an’ I reckon if he keeps right on like 
he’s doing now, he’ll get mos’ as brown as me some 
day.”’ 

Then I knew that I was safe in taking the pres- 
ent. The peaches were so big that there was room 
only for four in the basket, and they seemed dread- 
fully pathetic considering trom whom they had 
come. That poor fellow must be almost penniless, 
or he wouldn’t have been in the steerage; yet he 
had bought peaches for me, and given a ‘‘ quarter’”’ 
— whatever that was — to his quaint black doll of a 
messenger. 
two of the peaches, and reluctantly presented the 
other two, which I couldn’t possibly eat, to a 
gloomy ‘‘ B”’ child, sitting on a shawl-strap. 

As if for a reward of virtue, just as I had dis- 
posed of my leavings, and stuck the roses into my 
belt, the last of my luggage arrived. The Custom- 
House official who examined it was one of the most 
considerate men I’ve ever met. He wouldn’t even 
let me unlock my boxes, but took the keys and 
opened them for himself. ‘‘ You’re English, aren’t 
you?’’ he asked, and when I said yes, and that I 
was only on a short visit, he treated my belongings 
as if they weresacred. I thanked him for his kind- 
ness and we parted the best of friends. 


ox 


Mrs. Ess-Kay appeared so «uickly afterward 
that it almost seemed as if she must have been 
lying in wait, and we started to leave the pier. 
Fortunately she did not notice the roses in my belt, 
for I should have hated to vulgarize the little epi- 
sode by putting it into story form for her; and 
presumably roses have not been taught to grow 
wild on the New York docks, although they say 
Americans are so very luxurious in their tastes, one 
would hardly be surprised at anything. 
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I could have cried; nevertheless, I ate | 


| 


| together quite amicably, and stood talking at a | 
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THE LARKIN IDEA SAVES MONEY 
) $20 RETAIL VALUE FOR $10 


The double cost of buying from your retailer is convincingly demonstrated by a ( 


single Larkin Factory-to-Family purchase. 


The middlemen’ s expenses and profits are 


saved and given you in a $10 oo Premium free with 


each $10.00 order of 


Laundry and Toilet 


Soaps, Toilet Articles, 


Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder 

and other daily needs. 
All users appreciate Larkin purity and superior 

quality and are enthusiastic friends — ask them. 


A $10.00 Lamp Free 


—either one of these— with $10.00 worth of Larkin 


Products. 
finish. 


Unexcelled for beauty in design and 
Larkin Premiums number nearly goo— 
made by leading manufacturers. 


You can furnish 


your home completely, comfortably and elegantly 


without cost. 


For thirty years the Larkin Idea has successfully 
aided thousands of families annually —it can help 


you. Thirty Days’ Trial on all goods, 


Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


Send Postal for New Premium List 41 


and Larkin Product Booklet. 


interest to tell you. 


We have more of 





Established, 1875. 


Lit. thir Ci 


Buffalo, N.Y. 








Plush Pillow 





TOP 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost 
of shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful, genu- 
ine Plush Pillow Top, printed with artist's sketch of 


ulia Marlowe, Maxine PYROGRAPHY 
HEADS — 

















Elliott or Joseph Jefferson, 
ready for burning. 
Choice of old gold, 
tan or light green 
plush. Size 17x17 
inches. Same 
burned, $1.50. 
Onlyone 
Top to one 
address. 


The newest 

idea in 
Pillow 

Art. 





Er 


‘ Seok Offer oe o7 $1.65 


For Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 

Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber 
Tubing, Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and 
full directions, all in neat leatherette box. 

Ask your dealer—or we will send it C.0. D. Jf you 
like it when you get it, then pay our special price. When 
cash accompanies order we include, free, our 48-page 
Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), the most com- 
plete pyrography handbook published. 

rite today for 72-page oan ue, No. L-55, in colors, 
and 24-page supplement No. L 6, FREE. Illustrates 1500 
Gibson and other designs teat on articles of plush, wood 
and leather; also contains full line of Pyrography 
outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 


; THAYER & CHANDLER 


McxaK 160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World." 

















The antiseptic 
effect of 






ST lasts for several 
BE «til after use and is of 
permanent benefit to the teeth. 
Unlike any other liquid antiseptic, it 
impregnates the teeth, the 
mouth and the gums. Two 
sizes: 25c. and 50c. The 
most economical of denti- 

frices. 
In three forms: Powder, Paste and 


Liquid. The Sanitol tooth brush is 
the best to use. 


Have you sent for the booklet ? 
The only interesting treatise on 
the teeth. It's free. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company 
St. Louis, Mo 
An Association of Dentists con- 


ducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and only Award, World’s Fair, 1904. 


WEDDING CARDS 


Invitati ete. 100 for $3.50. 
Latest styles, ‘ vest quality. Write for sample book. 
100 High Grade Visiting Cards, 50c. Samples free. 

The Estabrook Press, 133 N. Tremont St., Boston. Agts. Wanted. 











Special Waist Offer 


New York's Mail Order House 


This waist will be sold 
nowhere else for less than 
$5.60, but with our facilities 


we are able to make many 














special offers, as we do every Tr 
season, in ladies’ wearing ap- om 

parel. A complete list of these our 
offers you' will find in our new Special 
Iilustrated Fall Catalogue Offers 


just out and sent 
free on request. 
It contains a 
full line of 
this Fall’s 
ladies’ wear, 
shirt waists 
cloaks, suits, 
Train coats, 

underwear, 

etc., at 

prices lower 
than you 

can procure 
them from 
your home merchant 


Silk Special at $449 
add 15c for shipping charges 


This beautiful waist, made 
of fine quality Taffeta: front of tailored straps with 
button trimming and pin tucks, p!ain collar, full sleeve 
and cuff with tucks and straps. Tucked back and 
also straps. All colors. Sizes: 32 to 4. 

All our goods are guaranteed and your money 
refunded if not entirely satisfied. 


Frank & Cummings Co. , 5 E. 17th St., New York 


' 











A Revolution in Dentifrices 








SF 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


@ We ask you to use Calox, not because it is 

the cheapest, not because it is the most highly 

flavored, not because it im- 7 
parts some imaginary per- 
fume to the breath, dut 
because you need it for the 
preservation of your teeth 
and the propercleansingand 
deodorizing of the mouth. 
Science has discovered the 
cause of tooth decay and 
science has pointed out the 
way toits prevention. Hence 
thediscoveryofCalox,which 
is distinguished from all 
other dentifrices by its won- 
derful power of generating 
oxygen or ozone on contact 
with water. It required the 
‘* harnessing of Niagara’’ to produce Calox. 
LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE, FREE OF CHARGE 
and tell you all about Calox. Our new package is very 


convenient. It can be ovened with one hand and as the 
powder comes out of the fof there is no waste. 


Of all druggists or sent prepaid on rece’ pt of 25 cents 
McKesson & Robbins, 90 Fulton St., New York 


























The 
natural 
beauty of rare 
woods, the chaste 
designs, the ex- 
treme care in con- 
struction that char- 
acterize ROYAL 
MANTELS, and the 
great saving made 
by direct purchase 
from the factory 
are points fully ex- 
plained in the “Ad- 
vance Courier’— 
our elaborate 
treatise on Man- 
tels, sent free. 


Va Cy 


ie, 
Tenn. 








OUR FREE BOOKLET ON AT HOME FOR 


MUSIC LEARNING 2348°,98- 


LIN, GUITAR, BANJO, CORNET Py MANDOLIN. 
Tells how you can learn to play any instrument at small expense 
and without } aving your home. _It is free and will interest you. 
Send your na: +toU.8.School of Music, Box 96,19 Union 8q.,N.Y. 
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Means More 
Comfort for Babies 
—Less Work for Mothers 


The STORK waterproof fabric is "meant 
to lighten the mothers’ work in all its house- 
hold uses, and the numbers of letters we get 
from delighted customers tell us how well 
STORK Goods serve their purpose. 


STORK Sheeting, for the bed to protect 
the mattress in <= Reno for babies’ cribs to 
protect the bedding from moisture, does its 
work thoroughly and without giving the 
slightest discomfort, for it does not grow 
clammy, does not sweat or crack, and does 
not irritate the tenderest skin. 

The STORK waterproof baby garments 
protect the baby, protect his clothes, save 
work and may save colds and disease — they 
are useful, helpful, durable, dainty, light, 
sanitary, and easily cleansed — there is noth- 
ing so good for the baby, yet the price is 
not high for any of the STORK articles. 

STORK Pants —three sizes—Small, 20 in. 

waist measure; Medium, 22 in. waist meas- 
ure; Large, 24 in. waist measure (each has 
draw String 

STORE Catchail Bibs, catches all that falls 

from bal» Ad ‘s mouth, 

8T CSE Fats Bib, to be worn under cotton 

bib, 

STORK Diaper Bag, “for carry ing baby’s s wet 

linen, * 50c 

STORK Sponge Bag, ‘silk and cotton, 75c and 50¢ 

—_—s Dress Sasence, silk of pales 


ok, Oc and 25c 
STORK Sheeting, 36 inches ‘wide, light or 
heavy, per yard, ° 


: $1.00 
54 inches wide, heavy, per yard, 1.50 


Buy STORK Goods From Your Dealer 


They are sold most everywhere. If your dealer 
does not have them, we will give you the name of one 
who does, or send you any STORK articles you wish 
postpaid on receipt of price and your dealer's name. 


as a sample of the STORK water- 
FREE proof fabric, STORK Baby Sponge 
Bag, also booklet, if you will men- 
tion your dealer's name and tell us whether he carries 
STORK Goods. Send for this useful little bag today. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-0- BOSTON, MASS. 
































“My Comfy” 
Heavy cov- 
ers are 
unheal- 
thy, not 
warm. 
To show you eo emcee 
ously warm and light 


Maish 


Laminated 
Cotton Down 


Com/orts 


are, we shall send you free, a 
piece four inches square, cut out 
of a **Maish.’’ The filling of 
the ‘* Maish”’ is pure, snow- 
white cotton. By our special 
process it is woven into filmy 
layers, then merged into ome 
continuous uniform piece — re- 
markably warm and very light. 





Don’t risk contagion 


from comforts filled with ‘*‘ waste,”’ 
refuse from cotton mills, or **shoddy”’ 
made from rags and cast-off clothing. 
See this mark, your guarantee of purity 










sewn to If your 
every dealer 
genuine hasn't 
Maish the 
Comfort Uae Maish” 





order direct from us. All sizes, crib to extra 
large. Coverings best silkolene and sateen, 
latest Art Nouveau patterns. Samples sent. 


Write to-day for free section of comfort, 
and our booklet “‘Comfort”’ which gives 
facts you should know about bedding. 


Chas. A. Maish & Co.,1127 Bank St., Cincinnati. 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap makes white 
hands, gives clear skin and 
imparts freshness to the 
complexion. 

A cake of Pears’ is a cake 
of comfort. 


Comfort by the cake or in boxes. 








COLLEGE GIRLS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


party late, hungry and crestfallen, to find ‘Carrots’ 
sitting there fully dressed and calmly consuming 
two excellent breakfasts.’’ 


Girls Who Didn't Aim Right 


UMOR had it that one of the girls in the class 

was engaged, and her friends decided upon a 
fitting recognition of the fact. They took a basket 
of things and went to her room in the east corridor 
of a neighboring hall, while she was at a recitation. 
First they pinned on the door a highly ornate 
“ Engaged ”’ sign, and from its corners festooned 
white ribbons across to other parts of the hall. 
They utilized old shoes and gloves in every con- 
ceivable scheme of decoration around and against 
the closed door, and gave the whole a generous 
sprinkling of rice. Then they hid in a near-by 
passageway and awaited results. Presently some- 
body pulled open the door and stepped out. The 


girls peered around the corner and were amazed to | 


tind that in their haste they had left the elevator at 


'MADCAP FROLICS OF | 


the wrong floor, and had decorated the room of the | 
| most hopeless old maid on the Faculty! 


A Double-Barreled Spread 


HE staff of the ‘* Spectator” was attending a 

** boxing” in the room of the editor-in-chief. 
Expressions of gratitude for the spread were deep 
and sincere. 

** So glad you like it,’’ said the hostess, mean- 
while furtively turning the key in the door. ‘* Do 
have some more salad,’’ she continued as she 
reached the window and threw out the key in an 
unobtrusive manner —“‘ or an olive, or some jam ?”’ 

**T’m simply gorged,”’ said the manager, starting 
for the door. ‘* Why, look here, Nan 

** Yes,’’ said the editor-in-chief calmly, 
door is locked. Let me explain, mydears. Today 
is the twenty-fourth: the ‘ Spec’ should have gone 
to press on the twentieth, and we haven’t a page of 
‘copy’ ready. So I’ve locked the door and thrown 
away the key, and we’ll all stay right here till we 
fill up the sheet, if it takes till day after tomorrow.”’ 

There was a chorus of indignant groans. 

** Just sit down and make yourselves comfort- 
able,” said the self-possessed Nan, 
sleepy I’ll set up some coffee.”’ 





** the 





‘*and if you get | 


The victims canvassed all the avenues of escape | 


and found them unavailing: 
tested — then they submitted. 
of pensensued. At half-past three the gas was out, 
the staff sleeping sweetly on bed, window-seat and 
floor, and the next number of the ‘* Spectator’’ was 
ready for press. 

The English professor said afterward to Nan: 

**T must congratulate you, Miss Carter, on the 
last ‘Spectator.’ It has an air of solidity and care- 
ful preparation that makes it a great credit to the 
institution.’’ 


“Fudge While You Wait” 


arty the foregoing story one is justified in assum- 
ing that inspiration comes in the night-time to 
the college girl. Her most prankish exuberance 
seems to be a product of the dark, and to owe an 
added zest to the circumstance, as these equally 
pertinent stories told by the perpetrators thereof 
surely go to prove: 

From the moonlit lawn of the East Quadrangle 
rose the first rich tenor notes of a serenade. As 
we hastily turned down the light and opened the 
shutters, ‘‘ You can hear those banjos ringing ’’ came 


in a full chorus from below; and suddenly the dig- | 


nified Angela was seized with an idea. “ Let’s 
make fudge out on the balcony and drop it down to 
them while they sing! Run, Babe, and borrow the 
stuff, while I start up the chafing-dish.”’ 

When the astonished serenaders beheld the cook- 
ing preparations on the housetop they gave three 


| smothered cheers, and then set to work to encourage 


| the cook and earn the coming treat. 





| so I’ve got to be ill,’’ explained Betsy. 


When the alco- 
hol burned out for the second time they crooned sym- 
pathetically: ‘‘ Way down in my heart I’ve gota 
feelin’ for you.’’ When a sudden flurry threatened 


to overturn the entire equipment upon their heads | 


they retreated a little from under the balcony and 
wistfully warbled: ‘‘ How far thou art,and yet how 
near!’’ At length the fudge was cooled, cut and 
packed intoan old bonbon box. The tenor emerged 
from the shadows into the moonlight, and received 
it as it descended by means of a ribbon from the 
hands of Angela; while we looked on in admiration 
at the romantic tableau they made. 

At length the songsters departed ; but as long as 
the last strains of ‘‘ Stars of the Summer Night ’”’ 
floated back to us upon the quiet air we applauded 
stickily, while doubtless inside the hall sundry 
would-be sleepers turned upon their pillows and 
wondered what made the serenaders stay so late. 
A CHAFING-DISH cover clattered to the floor, 

and I woke with a start. 

** What are you doing, Betsy ?”’ Lasked. 
was redolent of cheese. 

** Making a rarebit,’’ was the answer; 
want some ?”’ 

** At this time of night! No! Are you crazy?” 

**] can’t get my special topic in chemistry done, 
** Want to 


The Academic Conscience of Betsy 


Theair 


** don’t you 


read my note to Mary Eliza?’’ 

She brought it to my bedside, and I read: 
“My dear Miss Jones: 

‘**I woke this morning feeling quite ill, and shall be 
unable to attend classes. Will you be so kind as to 
postpone my special topic? Hoping this will reach 
you in the early mail Iam Yours sincerely, 

“ Friday. ELIZABETH CLay.”’ 

**T didn’t write it till it was Friday, so it’s no 
lie,’’ she declared defensively. 

I mailed the note before chapel. When I came 
home for luncheon Betsy lay pale but cheerful on 
the couch, a bunch of carnations drooping over her 
desk, while she read to a hilarious group a solicit- 
ous note from ‘*‘ Chemistry Jones,’’ otherwise known 

s ‘* Mary Eliza.’’ 


Footprints, but Not on the Sands of Time 
I bin day before April first my chum and I went 


into the village and laid in a goodly supply of | 


flypaper, the stickiest procurable for money. At 
about three o’clock in the morning we crept noise- 
lessly forth and strewed it broadcast up and down 
the hall, after which we rang the fire-alarm bell. 
In a moment everything was in an uproar; the girls 
poured out of their rooms to look for the fire; and 
it took small time for them to find out all they 
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they wailed, they pro- | 
A violent scratching | 





| 
| 
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Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 


Seasoning 


All the family derive a lasting 
benefit from a well seasoned dish. 
The perfection of seasoning for 
most dishes is 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Cold Meats, Baked Beans, Welsh 
Rarebit, Fried Oysters, French 
Dressing and Pot Pies are made 
more enjoyable by its proper use. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 








genuine MacBETH 
lamp-chimney has my 
name on it. 
One of the 
monest lies of. the day 


1S 


com- 


the substituting of 


one man’s goods for 


another’s, claiming| 





them to be “cyust as 


good,” or the genuine. 
My Index to lamps 
their 
all 


and lamp-chimneys. 


and 
tells 


chimneys 
about lamps 
I 
will gladly mail it free 
all take 
trouble of writing for it. 


Address 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 


to who the 








Secure 
Healthful Sleep for 
Your Children 


This Book Tells How — 

Write for it. 

You want your little 
ones spared the ills 
and pains resulting 

from chill and ex- 
posure that so often 
come from imperfect 
covering insleep. You wish 
to preserve the health of the sturdy and build 
up the vigor and vitality of those not over 
strong? Clothe your children in 


Dr. Denton’s Sleeping Garments 


The Guarantee of Perfect, Healthful 
Sleep to Childhood 


And you give them the most serviceable, healthful, comfort- 
able, satisfying covering a child can have in sleep. 

Soft and fine in texture, with no inside seams to irritate 
the tender skin ; fashioned so as to 
be put on or off with tease. | 
They protect every part of the body, 
the hands, the feet, against draft, 
dampness or sudden changes of 
temperature. Made of Merino 
wool, undyed, with special absorp- 
tion qualities, the most hygienic, 
yet durable material; in various 
patterns and weights; moderately 
priced, 50¢ to $1.10 each. These 
garments have received the en- 
dorsement of the highest medical 
authorities as the most sanitary pro- 
tection known. See that garment 
has our red star trade mark on it. 

We want to send you a 16-page 
booklet by Dr. Mary Wood Allen, 
the well-known writer on health and 
hygiene, filled with valuable advice 
on the care of children and the cor- 
rect ideas of dress, exercise, diet, 
during the most important years of 
the little one’s life. Every mother should have it. 
absolutely free if you send your dealer’s name. 
today and mention edition A 10. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL WOOLEN CO. 


Dept. A. Centreville, Michigan 










It is 
Write for it 











Wash quickly. Start wash-day with Frank 
Siddalis Soap and you’re done by the time you 
are usually well-begun. Get it of grocers, 
department stores and mail-order houses. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 











Buy Furs of the Maker 


Furs made by Albrecht, St. Paul, 
are right in material, workmanship, 
Style and price. They also carry 
with them Albrecht’s 50 years’ 
experience in Furs exclusively and 
a guarantee of quality equal to the 
mark of “ Sterling " on Silver. 
Located in the center of America's 
Fur Region, buying all raw furs 
direct from the Indians and 
trappers, dressing and 
dyeing them in our own 
tannery, we save you the 
profits of the commission 
man, skin dealer, tanner, 
manufac turer, jobber and 
travelling man. Wecharge 
you only one profit, whereas 
dealers charge you 6 besides their 
own. We positively guarantee 


ALBRECHT’S INLAND 
SEAL COAT 


illustrated, at $65 the greatest 
Fur Value obtainable. It isthe 
climax of the Master Furriers’ 
art. It has the inimitable 
style, cut and mechanical 
perfection that characterize 
Albrecht's furs the world over. 
Unlike and superior to all other imitation Seal, this fur, when 
blown into, has the lighter-brown shade underneath, like the 
Alaska Sealskin. It is practically impossible, by even those 
experienced in furs, to distinguish it from the genuine. The 
garment is shaped gracefully to the broad, erect-form model 
and is sumptuously lined with heavy Skinner satin. Made 
only in the best grade throughout, 24 inches long. Price, 
delivered, express prepaid, $65. 










If you are not entirely satisfied, we will promptly refund 
your money. Bust measure, length of waist, height and 
weight are required. 


Send today for our catalog. It is the world’s authority on 
fur fashions. It contains over 100 illustrations, describes and 
gives prices of everything in furs, costs us 50 cents; yours for 4c. 
in stamps. 

E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Box A, No. 20 East 7th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
AMERICA’S GREAT FUR SHOP 














The “ Like-tortoise shell” hair pin. Smooth 
odorless and antiseptic. Sold in sealed 
boxes by dealers everywhere. 


12 to a box — 25c 


regulation size, 


Either crimp—loop or straight styles, in 


shades to match the hair. Coarse imita- 
tions are plentiful —demand “ Red Cross” 
hair pins or send your order direct to 


E. & J. BASS, Broadway, NEW YORK 


FREE—A cotffure Brochure—"' The Hairdress 
of a Society Queen” 


“Mum” 


gives perfect freedom from 


odors of perspiration 


and all other bodily odors. 





Clean, harmless, odorless. 


25c by mail, postpaid, or 
at drug- and department-stores. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
—— From 


Be: - a 








OLD CARPETS 


NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St., New York, N.Y. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 

Send for booklet giving full infor- 
mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 
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WIS 


If we could talk in person with 
each prospective purchaser of 
shears or scissors we could 
easily make him understand: 
Why the Wiss are better than 

any others; 

Why the Wiss do not chew or 















pinch the cloth From 
Why the Wiss do not become Heel 
dull as others do ; eel to 
Why the Wiss will cut Point, 
heavy material or the N 
lightest silk equally ever 


well; 

Why we— —the makers— 
can guarantee abso- 
lutely all scissors 
and shears bearing 
our trade-mark. 


IF YOU & 
DONT /# 
SEE THIS 


Wiss Scissors and 
Shears are on 
sale in every 


Chew or 
Pinch the 


Stay Sharp. 
IT ISNT 
A 
WISS 


Our free book 


“Pointed 
Sharpness” 













civilized = ae 
Country on exp ains a ese 
East. things and shows styles 


and prices. 

Some day you will 
want a pair of good 
scissors. After reading 
this book you will 
know a good one at 
sight. 

Ask for the Wiss — 
all the best dealers 


does not, send us his 
name and write us ex- 
actly what you need. 


J. WISS & SONS CO. 


Established 1848 


15-33 Littleton Avenue 
Newark, 


ay 








Write today for this 
Beautiful Fashion Book 
and samples of materials. 








We want to send 
you, free, our hand- 
some new fall and 
winter catalogue, 
showing the very 
latest creations in 
man-tailored skirts 
and _ shirt-waists |, 
for fall and winter. 
We manufacture 
over our own 
looms every yard 
of material used 
in making our 
garments,thussav- 
ing you the manu- 
facturer’s profit of 
50 per cent. 

Oursimple meth- 
od of taking your 
own measure en- 
ables us to not only 
absolutely guaran- 
tee the cloth, but 
also the perfect fit 
ofthegarment. We 
are always ready 
to return promptly 
a dissatisfied pur- 
chaser’s money. 


ANY SKIRT OR SHIRT-WAIST FREE 


You can onsiy secure any garinent shown in our 
style book without cost. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply advise us you want the style book and 
samples of materials —a postal will do. 


HOFMEISTER WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. B, Racine, Wis. 












































Switzerland, the 
dairy land ideal, 
sends to America 

a healthful, nour- 

ishing food and a dainty, 


delicious confection in 
os 
f)} 
— 


Swiss MILK 
CHOCOLATE 












Unrivalled for delicate smoothness, 
sweet purity, palatability and nutritive 
qualities. Made entirely of choice 
cocoa, pure sugar and rich Swiss 
milk —the most nutritive combi- 
nation of all foods. @ Cailler’s 
is sold everywhere by grocers, 
druggists and confectioners. 


FREE- Send us your 


address on a post 
card to-day and we'll mail you a 
liberal free sample. Address: 
Department C 
J. H. FREYMANN, 861 Broadway, N.Y. 
General Agents for America. 











Cloth and | 


sell them. If yours | 


MADCAP FROLICS OF 
| COLLEGE GIRLS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


wanted to know. We each boldly planted one foot 

on the paper, and guilefully added our voices to 
| the din. Some of the girls involved both feet and 

hands in the attempt to get free, and in the dark- 
| ness things were getting worse every minute. 
| Presently the Faculty made their appearance, deco- 
rously bearing candles aloft, but retreated solemnly 
one after another, each with a big patch sticking 
** closer than a burr-other’’ somewhere on her anat- 
omy. I think nobody went to bed again that night. 
I know I scrubbed the sole of my foot for days 
afterward; but any slight inconvenience I suffered 
was as nothing when compared in recollection to 
| the complete success of our ‘‘ tar-baby’’ episode. 


Why the Englishman Wore His Slippers 


E DELIVERED a lecture one evening at a 
certain college for women, was entertained in 
| one of the halls, and retired early, after putting 
| his boots outside the door in Continental fashion. 
Not long afterward a giddy Freshman came trip- 
| ping down the corridor, and the opportunity was 
too enticing to be resisted. She bribed a maid to 
smuggle for her some stove-polish from the stores- 
closet; and within half an hour the boots were 
restored to their position by the door, where they 
gleamed in the dim light with a suspiciously gray 
and metallic lustre. 
| Fate loves, it is said, a shining mark. Presently 


a belated Senior passed by — was attracted by the 
glittering twain, and gathering them to her bosom 
| slid down the hall with a noiseless chuckle. 
The rising sun lighted a path across the corridor 
| and paused, outshone beside the door of the slum- 
bering lecturer; for there on the floor, with toes 
neatly turned to the first position, stood the peri- 
patetic boots, glistening resplendent in a coat of 
banana oil and gold paint. The Englishman ap- 
peared at breakfast in dignity and slippers. 


Hero-Worship Where Heroes are Few 


T WAS the joyful day of the maestro’s visit. 

Madge, a harum-scarum Junior, and Babe, her 
Freshman adorer, had planned to vie with each 
other in securing souvenirs. 

Kate and I were sitting quietly in my room, still 
dreamy with the beauty of the music, when they 
tumultuously entered and claimed a judgment, each 
triumphantly displaying her trophy. By a daring 
intrigue in which the hackman, the maestro’s com- 
panion and much goodly coin had played a part, 
Madge had obtained the initial corner of a hand- 
kerchief, cut off with her own scissors, and carried 
in a chamois-skin case over her heart. Babe 
brought — what do you suppose? I laugh every 
| time I think of it—she handed us a tiny jewel-box, 

wherein against a blue velvet background there 
| reposed a small white object, blackened on one end 
| — the stub of the maestro’s cigarette! 


A Girl, Some Sardines and a Clubman 


Ts sprightly narrative, a characteristic and 
conclusive example of the whimsical and incon- 
sequent quality of typical ‘‘ college humor,’’ is 
related in the shape of a letter home from the scene 
of action, as here follows: 


““SUNDAY NIGHT. 
“Dear People: 

“This epistle is to thank you for sending me the 
fruit and sardines : especially the sardines, for thereby 
hangs a tale which I will unfold. We ate the fruit 
intermittently, and had a supper party with the 
sardines and Molly Pete’s crackers Tuesday night. 
Some of them (meaning the sardines) were left over, 
and we economically put them back in the can and 
left them on the window-sill for future delectation. 
But alack-a-day! Yesterday afternoon we noticed 
an odor painfully like that afforded by a long- 
deceased rodent, and investigation disclosed that the 
antique box of sardines and the odor stood to each 
other in the relation of cause and effect. We 
wrapped them up carefully, with averted noses and 
lots of white paper, and tied the package with blue 
baby ribbon. On t the top we wrote ‘Many happy 
returns of the day.’ Then we went to the corner to 
mail our letter and on the way back Pete let it slip 
down through the slit in her raincoat. 

‘*We tore upstairs and sat at our windows gazing 
at that innocent white parcel, standing forth from the 
mire like a good deed in a naughty world. Pretty 
soon along comes a tall and strapping youth, kicks 
it out of his way contemptuous-like, then reconsiders 
the matter and picks it up, reads the inscription, smiles 
in a superior fashion, ar d pockets the token. There- 
upon Pete and I fall shrieking into each other's arms, 
and recover from our attack only in time to see him 
trot up the steps of the Commercial Club, which is 
just across the street. 

‘It was the very next night that we began to reap 
where we had sown. Pete and I had got into our 
kimonos and were working away like mad, when the 
maid rapped on the door and brought in a good- 
sized market-basket with a big bottle of grape-juice 
protruding. We said it couldn’t be for us, but she 
said yes, a young gentleman had left it. With that 
Pete and I exchanged meaning glances and made for 
the letter which was tied to the handle. 

“ This is what it said: 


a ‘My dear Samaritans: 

‘Tt was rather fortunate that you chanced to scatter 
your good deeds so near the Commercial Club that 
the gentlemen sitting by the window could inform 
me, when I entered, of the identity of my benefac- 
tors. In return for your kindness I have sent you 
a small luncheon, which I trust you will enjoy; and 
whose fragments you may perchance scatter in the 
path of some other poor devil fishing for bait. 

‘“** Perhaps I shall have an opportunity in the near 
future of calling in person to thank the fair Ladies 
Bountiful. 

“* Hoping to have made a sufficient return for your 
kindness, 

“* Faithfully your own 
* SARDINE.’ 


“In the basket there was a tray of French figs, some 
grapes and oranges, cakes, fudge and the grape- 
juice. Tocap the climax, in about fifteen minutes up 
comes the maid again with a card: ‘Mr. Theodore 
Shields.’ 

‘* Well, we were so excited we didn’t know what to 
do, and i guess by the time I had the door shut we 
had each planned to marry the youth and have the 
other for bridesmaid. But our dreams were sadly 
shattered, for all at once we heard a wild shout of 
laughter, and a mad skirmish upstairs; and there 
rushed into the room every one of the girls in our class. 

“It took Pete and mea minute or so to come back 
from dreamland, and to realize that it was a put-up 
job and we were the goats. They had heard us 
giggling over the sardines in the corridor, and had 

planned the whole thing. One of the girls had 
Nee her brother to leave the basket. 

“Oh, but it was fun, that party. Weate and laughed, 
and laughed and ate, till we couldn’t do either any 
longer. 

“But wouldn’t it be funny if that man really should 
turn up? 

“ Romantically your 





** PoLty.”’ 
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Makes the ie. an used 


A A labor-saver — quick and easy shiner — always 
ready for use — polishes brightest, without odor, 
dust or muss — up to date — it’s a “sun-shine” |! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MORSE BROS., Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass. 


A KALAMAZOO 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory any 
Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that there is no better stove or range 
made, and we save you from $5 to $40 on every purchase, because we save 
you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and dealers’ profits. We’re manufacturers, not 
“mail-order dealers;’? we own and operate one of the largest and best 
equipped stove factories in the world; we guarantee the high quality of our 
product and ship on trial. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 306. 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the hi uality and low price 
and save from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are shipped Freisht Prepaid, blacked, 
polished and ready for use. All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent Oven 
Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 






























shoe a . sail 4 THEY HOLD TIGHT 


SEW ON jw 
4 ; BUY THE 
Vy | GENUINE 
1 The flexible | nlf For Waists, 
Sole _ Cross Dresses and Clothing 


Better than Battons or Hooks and Eyes. 
The Boston, The Grie Socket, 
We also make | Hi hae fie ig 
The Whole Edge, The Snapper 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS DEALERS 


If your dealer does not handle them, send his name and 
a two-cent stamp for samples, or six cents for a trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


The burning and aching caused by stiff 
soles are entirely prevented by the 


flexible sole 








Red Cross Shoe 


for it 
bends with the foot 


Stiff sole shoes bend hardly at all, at every 
step the ball of the foot, bearing the entire 
weight of the body, rubs against the sole. 
This constant rad, rub, rub makes the feet 
burn and ache, makes the vamp pinch across 
the top of the foot ; chafes the heel. (See 
illustration of stiff sole shoe.) 

The sole of the Red Cross is made of 
specially prepared Jeather, so flexible, that 
though of walking thickness, it follows every 
movement of the foot. 

The heel, made of the same elastic leather as 
the sole takes the poundand jar outof walking. 

Every woman needs the Red Cross Shoe, it 
enables her to be on her feet hours at a time 
with comfort. Made in all styles, all leathers, 
out-wears stiff sole shoes. Our booklet o 
‘« Women To-day’’ shows the importance of D 
“foot comfort” to health, Write for it, FREE. Roll covered to match the spread. The transformation will 

Insist upon seeing this trade-mark, both Fy obey Ln ay _ ae aes dampen + 
stamped on the sole of every genuine fj Peetile. Weighs — A dng ~ - FS Sonne A a ow © 
Red Cross. No other shoe has the it holds its shape and never wears out. One style has oval 
comfort and wearing qualities of the openings to place the pillows during the day. 

Red Cross. If your dealer hasn't Sold (ready to cover) at furniture and department stores for 
the Red Cross order direct from us. 


$2.00, or sent express prepaid upon receipt of price to any 
Oxfords $3.00, High Shoes $3.50 point on or east of the Mississippi River. When ordering 
Fit guaranteed. Write for booklet. 


direct, state width of bed. 
Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 818-828 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 











B Blster Roll” 
YOU want your bed-room to look tidy and inviting? 


Then lay aside the unsightly wrinkled pillows during 
the day and dress the bed with an attractive Acme Bolster 












Our Book, “‘ HOME COMFORT AND BEAUTY,” Sent Free, 
fully describes Acme Bolster Rolls, and contains 68 pages of 
home furnishing plans, with particular attention to bedrooms. 
Sent free for your own and your furniture dealer's name. 

H. & D. PAPER CO. 821 Water St., SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















BABY CLOTHES PATTERNS 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns 
and directions for long clothes or 10 for 

short clothes, a copy of “*NURSES’ HINTS 
TO MOTHERS,” my illustrated catalogue 
showing everything for the new The” with 
prices and descriptions, also T Uni- 
versal Dress Cutting hig with ful. 
directions, which teach how to cut any style 
of garment from any fashion plate without 




























Pet Learn Dresmaking 


By Mail. Eam a Good Income. 
We teach you to CUT, FIT by MEAS- 
URE. No patterns ‘used. Drafting 
taught by French tailor system. YOU 
\ LEARN at HOME by MAIL. Catalog 
free. BOOKLET “HUW TO SEW ™ 25c. 

Nat. Cor. School of Dressmaking, 

Dept. 3, Des Moines, la., U.S. A. 
























patterns, to fit any size, woman or child. 

° All of the above will be a for | 
only 25 Cents, in stamps guarantee 

tisfaction or will refand your 




























Burnett’s Breathlets, of delicate flavor, make an impure breath (from any cause) pure and sweet, 
leaving a delightful fragrance. “You can eat onions, BREATHLETS will do the rest.” At your 
druggists, confectioners or by mail direct. THE BREATHLETS CO., 9 Atwater St., Detroit, Mich. 
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AN IRON FOR EVERY PURPOSE 








Fine Laundry Tools 


yo can make easy work hard, or hard work easy — according to the kind of tools 
you use. Women need good tools for their work just as a carpenter needs good 
tools for his work. Asbestos Sad Irons are good tools. Their sole purpose is 
to make ironing easier and simpler— and to do the work right. 

There is an Asbestos Sad Iron for every kind of work. A Pressing 
Iron for tailor-made suits and other plain, heavy goods; Laundry Sets for general 
ironing; a Shirt Waist Set, a Sleeve Iron, a Flounce Iron, and a little iron for taking 
with you when you travel. 

A carpenter doesn’t bore holes with a screw-driver or plane a board with a jack- 
knife. He has a cabinet containing tools for every purpose. 





No. 60 Shirt Waist Set { 


For ironing dainty garments — the 
kind you want to do up personally. 4 
¥ 


i ‘ ’ ° o.8 ° No. 80 Pressing Iron 
Especially suitable for roomers and Now, then, why shouldn’t a woman have a cabinet containing an iron for every . For plain and heavy work. You guide 


girls in dormitories. Irons weigh the iron —it does the work. Weighs com- 


three pounds each. Set packed com- purpose? An “Asbestos Family Cabinet” is just as essential in your laundry as a tool LB pletenine pounds. Packed in a neat wooden 


box. Handle same as for Laundry Irons. 


:. plete in a neat wouden box. 


j chest in a carpenter's shop. Of course, the best tools cost a little more than contrap- 
a ES 3 tions that are merely excuses for tools; but what woman will let a few cents stand in 

7 phate see | the way when it comes to furnishing her laundry with tools that save the cost of 
1 x ae repairs, save worry, work, time, and temper ? 


Good Tools are Cheapest in the End 


And the cost of a set of Asbestos Sad Irons is very little when compared with 
the price you pay for other things. Considering the large place which ironing 
. | occupies in domestic economy, you wouldn't begrudge the expense if Asbestos Sad 

& : Irons cost twice as much —since they lighten your work by half. 
























































i By looking at the accompanying illustrations, 

px you will see that the wood handle of an Asbestos 
yo ¥ Sad Iron is securely and permanently attached to 
ee: * a hood or cover which: is lined with asbestos. 
This feature is not found in any other sad iron. 


ss ahs An iron that can’t A handle that can t 
5d help staying hot help being cool 
The hood in cov- The hood also 


ering the iron creates keeps the heat away 

a heat reservoir be- from the handle. 

tween the hood and Y d 

e ° ou never nee 

iron which pre- holder 

vents the radia- ° ‘ 

tion of heat. You When your 
ironing is done, 


get the iron very . 
hot—so hot that you won't have 
red, scorched, 


the top of the 
blistered hands. 


iron is as hot as 
Wouldn't 


the bottom. 
you approach 


Since the 
iron is solid, an ironing a 
great deal 


after it is heat- 
more willing- 


ed through 


laced over the fire it will reheat very quickly. 
When you clap the hood over the hot iron the 
heat is bottled up, with no part exposed but the 
ironing surface. All the heat is concentrated upon 
the garment you are ironing. 


































and through ly if you 
it will natu- knew that 
rally remain you had an 
hot longer iron with a 
than amere handle 
hollow that’s al- 
shell—and ways cool 
the next and com- 
time it is fortable ? 


Asbestos Family Cabinet 


This Cabinet contains irons of the proper shape and weight for doing every kind cf ironing — from 
pressing the heaviest cloths to smoothing the daintiest fabrics. The case is of finely polished hard wood 
with an apartment for each iron. It keeps your irons clean and bright — and out of the way. 







No. 50 Flounce Iron 
For ironing tucked and plaited ar- 
ticles. Pointed nose prevents the 












No. 10 Tourist Iron 





















: all age f Convenient for ladi 
flattening ase creasing of Sew nces. dies traveling, also 
p repcey Bp thegn o- hafnm Booklet and Sad Iron Waxer Free subableforironing gibbons eee lain 
do without. Weighs c omplete yt r pounds, won ts, etc. pee pe toy for the little girl. 
1 1 
Hood same as for Shirt Waist Irons. Call on any dealer handling housefurnishing goods and ask to see Asbestos Sad Irons. If your aiititniminle = = 
0 


dealer has Asbestos Sad Irons or if he hasn't, send us his name and we will send you, free of charge, 
a complete descriptive Booklet and a Sad Iron Waxer. 


THE DOVER MANUFACTURING Co. 
mak gi CANAL DOVER, OHIO | 
| 




















ASBESTOS COVERED 










No. 70 Laundry Set 
For general ironing. Two seven-pound irons and 
one six pound. Packed as illustrated in a neat 
wooden box. The irons in this set are all double 
pointed. 








No. 120 Laundry Set 

Same as No. 70 except that irons have square heels 
and are heavier. No. 100 Laundry Set has two double- 
pointed and one square-heel irons. No. 110 Laundry 
Set has one double-pointed and two square-heel irons. 
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am studying out very seriously the things 

that will interest you most to begin with, 
as well as what will most meet your needs. 
Lovers of needlework are usually ‘‘ faddists,’’ 
and enthusiastic over all that is new, both in 
stitch and in design; so to present new ideas 
will always be one of my aims. Variety is 
characteristic of the art embroidery field, 
and we are fortunate in having so broad a 
field for our choosing. 

We do not want to see a work ‘‘ adopted,’’ 
and then learn of it afterward — we want to be 
the first to use it. This is the dearest wish 
of needleworkers, and my aim shall be first 
to satisfy that wish. Women are doing 
embroidery today on everything, and not 
only embroidery but all kinds of needlework 
as well. ‘‘ Handwork’’ is the cry today. 

I could goto any length giving you the his- 
tory and uses of all our various needlework, 
but we are not studying that side of the art; 
we are studying the work of today, and with 
all the accomplishment of the needlework of 
past centuries it did not reach the point of 
copying Nature, as does the 
work of today; though indeed 
figures of men and animals, 
birds and trees were wrought 
in laces and embroideries, and 
for centuries this art excelled 
all others save sculpture. 

The twentieth century has 
ushered in a perfect revival 
of needlework in all its 
branches, those of hundreds 
of years ago being the most 
popular, so that we expect 
soon to see the ‘ antimacas- 
sars’’ take the place of cen- 
trepieces for beguiling 
Milady’s idle hours. Yet I 
hardly think that this would 
satisfy the needleworker of 
today, who finds the conven- 
tional things prosy and turns 
to Nature for patterns and 
colors. And it is certainly 
a wide field. Ideas from 
Nature are applicable mostly 
to colored or shaded em- 
broidery, while for white 
works and nearly all the 
Oriental works the conven- 
tional forms are used. 


|: OPENING our needlework department I 


WANT to satisfy all classes 

and tastes, however, and 
shall try to do so. White 
work of every dainty variety is 
made for both table and bed- 
room decoration, as well as for 
wearing apparel, and included in this work 
are seen the beautiful Danish embroidery, 
Hardanger, Hedebo, cut net work, and many 
others, the French Richelieu, and Plumétis, 
which of all stitches is most used today. 
It is known as ‘‘ satin stitch’’ in common 
parlance. The appliqué of fine batiste on 
heavy linen and net is another favorite for 
waists, curtains, kerchiefs, collars and cuffs, 
as well as for bedroom and table decoration. 
In this embroidery the most exquisitely 
dainty kerchiefs have lately been seen. The 
foundation is of the finest linen, very sheer. 
Under the border is basted a very fine net, 
and the dainty design is then done in the 
‘* plumétis’’ or satin stitch, edging all stems, 
leaves and flowers, and the linen material is 
then cut away between the design, leaving 
the net as foundation and the flowers, etc., as 
ifappliquédthereon. The effect is daintiness 
in the extreme. Madeira, or eyelet embroid- 
ery, as it is commonly but incorrectly called, 
is extremely popular, being used on both fine 
and heavy material; it may be beautifully 
combined with Hedebo. Géittertyl is another 
favorite, a blocked net work re- 
sembling fine fillet, and there are 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 


linens, but is particularly beautiful for wear- 
ing apparel, collar and cuff sets in it being 
especially pretty. The variety is so large, 
when we add the many styles of drawn-work, 
that hardly a needleworker now is without 
some kind of white work. This grows in 
favor and variety every day, the combina- 
tions being almost innumerable and from the 
heaviest to the thinnest materials. For these 
works come the most beautiful threads im- 
aginable, in many sizes and of a gloss and 
smoothness like silk. I am told the finest of 
these come from Berlin. 


HIS is the day of trimming everything 

with needlework. Old-fashioned tatting, 
netting, crochet and hairpin work are gaining 
every day in popularity. So we need never 
tire for want of variety. 

The different forms of needlework are 
legion. I have not as yet spoken of laces— 
the Irish laces, New Duchesse and Princess 
laces, Reticella, needlepoint, etc. We 
haven’t begun to think of our colored em- 
broideries, those from Japan, Russia, the 


a ae 


24a ret 





An Old-Fashioned Antimacassar or Sampler Made in 1852 


Balkans, Assyria, ‘‘ Norden,’’ Germany and 
France, the Berlin work so often called 
Hardanger, and the canvas embroideries in 
cross-stitch, and Kelim and tapestries; and 
the ever-important and most artistic of all, 
‘*needle-painting,’’ done in the wonderful 
Opus Plumarium, originated in the four- 
teenth century by some one who must have 
loved needlework very much. Needlework 
was an art long before Biblical times, and 
today the use of so many gilt threads carries 
us back centuries to the old Hebrew workers 
who first worked with them in combination 
with wools and silk. Today nearly every 
Oriental work shows a touch of gilt; the 
Japanese use a kind of gilt that will not 
tarnish. 


F I SHOULD try to enumerate the many 

changes in these forms, and their many 
styles, you would hold up your hands for 
mercy ere I should finish. Let it suffice to 
say that this is a needlework era, and so we 
shall enjoy all there is in it while we may. 
I want to bring out all of these various kinds 


A Needlework Talk 





in the course of time, so that you may know 
and do any that you like, but you will have 
to be just a little patient. I am as eager as 
you are, and this is what makes me pause in 
my planning. I am eager because I know 
about these fascinating things, just as the 
child is eager to tell the answer before he 
asks the conundrum; but I want you to enjoy 
them, to appreciate their full beauty and use- 
fulness, and so I must go slowly and put 
them before you completely and clearly. 


| HAVE used the term ‘art needlework ”’ 
to distinguish it from domestic art (plain 
sewing); and really needlework was an art 
long before the Christian era. Yes, it was 
once called *‘ Phrygian”’ instead of ‘‘ embroid- 
ery.’’ Its Latin name has always been that, 
because the Phrygians were so noted for this 
work. The beautiful Roman embroideries 
were all done by them. 

It is well to know this, because in reading 
ancient literature and history the needle artist 
will find frequent mention of ‘‘ Phrygian 
work,’’ and it will be like meeting a friend after 
this explanation. The bril- 
liant colorings used then are 
still in vogue, though under 
modern names. Many book 
covers and book-racks present 
these old designs and colors, 
and date back as far as the 
ninth century. 


SUALLY the provident 

girl is at work on Christ- 
mas things in the summer- 
time, but not so this year; 
she is still working away 
on pretty clothes— waists, 
underwear, collars and cuffs, 
etc., embroidering, knitting 
and tatting; and on silk 
waists done in delicate con- 
trasting shades, these being 
favorites for evening wear. 
One I have just seen was in 
flesh-pink messaline silk and 
done in those indescribable 
shades of pink and violet 
orchids, with their cool green 
leaves contrasting exquisitely 
with the waist. 


UR tables are usually all 

in white, except the 
luncheon or the dinner table, 
where a hospitable touch of 
color is lent by a dainty cen- 
trepiece worked with a flower 
to match the colors of those 
in the vase. In the parlor 
are dainty frames, embroidered in a peacock 
design and bordered with old Colonial gilt 
gimp, while tapestries adorn the walls. On 
the desk in the writing-room a portfolio bears 
a similar design, and in the centre of the 
table there is a book-rack to match it. 
Embroidered things are used in the bedroom, 
too, especially in that of the girl who is 


















boarding, and wants her room to be sitting- | 


room as well as bedroom. Here the color 
tone should harmonize with the furniture and 
the walls. So with the sofa-pillows: they 
should never be gaudy, but should harmonize, 
as Milady’s taste and fancy dictate. But 
needlework does not always involve em- 
broidery, or expensive or elaborate things, 
nor indeed so much time. 
have dainty, beautiful clothes, ornamented 
only with a little fine handwork. 


SUPPOSE you are anxious to know some 
of the most popular works that I intend to 
show you in these pages during the coming 
months, so I shall name a few here that you 
may be up with the times: Ghibellina work, 
Italian embroidery, Hedebo and 





also the genuine fillet work and 
all the cut works. 


HEN there are two varieties of 

Italian or shadow work, and 
Mont Mellick, which is now com- 
bined with Hedebo in exquisite 
effects. Hardanger and Hedebo 
are also combined. I truly be- 
lieve Hedebo is the coming queen 
of embroidery. Little has been 
known of it in the past two years, 
and now there is a great demand 
for it, and its beauty is the wonder 
of all. It is done by the Danes 
and its wonderful accuracy is its 
chief claim to admiration, formed 
as it is of a succession of fine 
buttonhole stitches, which are so 
symmetrically done as to seem 
almost impossible to human hands. 
‘lais is seen on table and bed 





Art Needlework Patterns 


The Journal will hereafter have patterns made 
of all needlework designs that are possible. 
These patterns will have a Chart Model, show- 
ing just how to work the design. The patterns 
will be made by a new process which will 
require only the application of a hot iron to 
stamp the design on the article to be worked. 
They will require no paste or liquids, and will 
therefore be perfectly simple to use. 


Hardanger from Denmark, Riche- 
lieu from France, as well as ribbon 
work, the fine white French work, 
and many others, the Berlin em- 
broideries, Mont Mellick from 
Ireland, and Madeira from the 
beautiful island of that name, as 
well as many Oriental and Balkan 
works. We shall have every 
variety of white work and laces in 
abundance; then there will be cro- 
cheting, tatting, knitting, etc. Are 
you tired? I think you must be, sol 
shall not name any more here, but 
show them to you as we go along. 
These things, I promise you, will 
be observed throughout: clearness 
and simplicity. Simplicity is the 
essence of true refinement and of 
all art, so let your needlework be 
simple in design and in workman- 
ship and you will then have it 
elegant as well. 











A girl may easily | 































AMERICAN [DEAL 


may at any time be easily and quickly 
changed in size should room or build- 
ing be altered in size (65% of all 
buildings are remodeled). Unlike 
stoves and hot air furnaces, they 
make a building investment which 
never plays out—can always be 
adapted to meet any change in heat- 
ing requirements. 

As IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators do 
fot rust or corrode, they will outlast the building. 
Outfit soon pays for itself in keeping down coal bill. 
Fix your fire not oftener than once each night and 
morning. Nowsimply putin OLD or new buildings— 


FARM or city —piping is concealed and radiation 
placed in out of the way positions. 

IDEAL Boilers are made in all sizes, for any build- 
ing. AMERICAN Radiators are made in all sizes, 
shapes and 36 patterns— no place for dust to lodge— 
invisible legs for carpeted floors— plate warmers for 
dining rooms—narrow shapes for halls and bath- 
rooms—smooth, washable radiators for kitchens, 
nursery, etc.—big radiators for storm vestibules, outer 
hallways and along exposed walls. You will need 
our catalogue to choose from. Mailed free. Those 
who remember last Winter's cold, write us today — 
NOW, before winter, not THEN, when it's here. 

Our goods are warehoused in all parts of the U.S. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 25. CHICAGO 
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ASS your hand over 
a skein of Bear 

Brand Yarns — how ex- 

qiuisitely soft and ca- 

ressing to the touch! 

There’s a delight in 

knitting such yarns as 

these and still greater 
delight in the fluffy elas- 
ticity and shapeliness of 
the shawl, sweater, cap 
or of the hundred and one 
other things you may 
make out of them. 

Every strand is uniformly 
perfect and the colors are 
fast—absolutely. The 
dealer who knows most 
about yarns sells 

Bear Brand Yarns 


Send 10 cts. in stamps and learn 

how to make this exquisite shawl 
and hundreds of other unusual gar- 
ments for yourself and your baby. 


Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
Department F, New York 








Foot Comfort 


is assured to every wearer 
of our patented 


Worth Cushion 













No one who appreciates comfort in walking 


can afford not to wear them. ‘The sole is so 
devised that it cannot absorb dampness. The 
ground you walk on may be wet and cold, but 
your feet will be dry and comfortable. 


Made in all styles, widths and sizes. 


Men’s $3.50 to $4 Women’s $3 to $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn't them send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 


Manufactured by 


The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Half-Hour Lessons in Needle-Painting 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 


The Artist and Her Tools— Studying the Wild Rose 

















Figure 1. Opening the Skein 


practical lessons in needle-painting that 

I have decided to do just that thing. 
Since an artist in beginning must have the 
proper tools, the subject of our first lesson is 
“* Tools: How to Select Them, and How and 
Where to Use Them.”’ 

The design is by far the most important of 
our tools, and here let me say that we are 
trying to follow Nature, but as there are 
many varieties of each flower we can choose 
only one variety, and that shall always be 
taken from Nature. So in the design shown 
in Figure 7 I am giving the wild rose as seen 
in Virginia, the high-bush wild rose called 
‘* Eglantine.’’ I shall not touch on its color 
just now, but study only its nature and form. 
It is what we term simple in form, having five 
smooth petals forming a little cup; all these 
petals are exactly alike, yet in their different 
positions they take on new shapes and shad- 
ows. In this simple form we have one which 
is familiar to everybody, and yet at the same 
time illustrates every rule respecting com- 
plex forms (double roses, etc.). Looking in 
the face of the rose we see the concave, 
hollowed-in petals (Figure 8), and from the 
outside, convex, bulged petals (Figure 9); 
and these are the main points for lights and 
shadows. This flower grows one to a stem, 
not a very long stem—and there are many on 
the parent branch. The centre has several 
parts, and as I shall hereafter call them by 
name it is well to analyze them here, since 
they apply as well to all roses. I’m not 
going to use botanical or technical terms 
except where it is necessary, because I want 
my meaning to be absolutely clear. 


| HAVE been so repeatedly asked to give 


HE little round bali in the centre is the 

pistil, and varies in color and shape; in 
this ruse it is round. From this extend fine 
spikes, called the stamens, and the little 
seeds at the tips are the anthers, carrying 
the pollen. The petals grow from around a 
little green cup, which is the calyx, and 
from this spring five little, long, green blades 
which cover the bud when closed and are 
called the sepals. The stem, the thorns, the 
bud, the leaf—composed of five, six, seven 
or eight little leaves—complete the wild 
rose. One more point: all rose petals in 
turning over curl outward; none curl inward. 

Does your design follow Nature? Always 
ask this when you are embroidering. Fol- 
low these lessons and you will soon learn 
the forms of all you wish to work. The 
naturalness of the design is most important, 
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Figure 4. Press Down Smoothly 


both in shading and in color. Figure 7 is 
absolutely natural. Color is not all that is 
needed to make a piece of work natural. 


S TO the border to be selected, a beg’ r 
should never select an elaborate wue; 
the above is simple and effective, being 
worked over a heavy cord and then fringed; 
should it wear badly the fringe may be 
trimmed off closely, leaving the finished 
edge. I shall take up elaborate borders later. 
Select a fine, smooth-finished, unstarched, 
art linen. It will not shrink in washing nor 
rust your needle, and these two points are of 
greatadvantage. Having chosen your design 
the next thing is your silk. First be sure 
that it is the best quality and fast in color; 
any other kind is not safeto use. Do not let 
any one prevail on you to stint yourself in 
the number of shades you use. A sales- 
woman will often say, ‘‘ Three shades of pink 
are enough for a wild rose.’’ But do not at- 
tempt this. It will turn out to be a spot of 
pink, but not a wild rose. Try as far as you 
can to match your shades with Nature. 

In our next lesson I shall speak of color, 
and I shall always suggest the best color- 
ing known. Bring in your shadow tones as 
well as bright shades in your work, for it is 
economy in the end, as they are necessary 
for every flower. 

Having the silks, the next thing is to 
know how to handle them. The following 
method saves every strand and keeps them 


in a neat condition. First, handle them as 
little as possible. The salt moisture of the 
hand dulls them and makes them sticky. 
There is a very simple way to open the 
skein, a mere trick, and yet it saves picking 
out the knot. (See Figure 1.) Placing the 
fingers of each hand 

- within the loop near- 

est the tag, take the 

tay betweenthethumb 

and first finger of the 
right hand and gently 
widen the hands 
apart. If the knot 
hangs pull quickly 
and you need never 
again work over a 
knot. Now, still hold- 
ing your tag, find the 
knot that confines the 
entire skein and clip 
it out; slip the short 





advantages: first, if you stick them back in 
their pages you use all of every strand and 
always have a needle threaded ready for use, 
and you can tell, if one page lacks its needle, 


just which shade you are using, without | 


having to compare colors. By sticking your 
needle in your work when you lay it down 
you always know, when you pick it up again, 
what shade you were using when you stopped. 
You can see how this little system saves time 
and nerves, as well as eyes. 


HE next thing to consider is the needles. 

They must be long and slender with fine, 
long eyes—regular ‘‘crewel’’ needles. I 
use about three sizes, eights, tens and 
twelves— eights for border silk, tens for two 
strands, and twelves for a single strand. 

The hoops, too, are very important, both 
as to size and as to style. I prefer the plain 
little wooden, felt-lined hoop, though any are 
good that have no patent arrangements to 
them that catch the silks. 
The wooden hoop holds 
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Figure 2. The Tag 
on the Skein 





end through the tag, 
and pull the ends a 








‘a your work more securely 
than does any other, and 
this point is absolutely 
essential. As to the size of 
the hoop, I use a seven-inch 
hoop except for a very large 
flower. Of course most pro- 
fessional needleworkers use 
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even. It is now 
ready in the right 
length for work. 
Don’t destroy your tags; leave them on. 
Always draw your strand from the tag end 
and you will never have a frizzled skein, as 
in Figure 2. Do not plait your skeins, It 
will wrinkle them and prevent perfectly even 
work. Instead, put them between the leaves 
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Figure 8 
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of a book, indexing your pages, as, for in- 
stance, ‘‘ Pink 1, 2, 3, 4,’’ ete., arranged from 
light tints to dark, and your other colors in 
the same way. In beginning work I thread 
a needle with every shade I shall use. I never 
cut a skein that I am not sure I shall need. 
Put two needles in every page—one number 
twelve for a single strand, and one number ten 
for two strands. Never double a strand; it 
makes the twist run two ways. 





MUST explain 

now why I give 
this method of 
keeping silks; the 
reasons for it are 
many and valua- 
ble. First, not 
plaiting the skein 
saves rough work, 
and placing be- 
tween pages pre- 
vents it from 
roughing and soil- 
ing. The tag 
shows the number 














Figure 5. Held Properly 


when you wish to buy 


Figure 3. The Hoop Ready for Use 





Figure 7. A Wild Rose Design 


N°: 1929.— Patterns for this Wild Rose design, 22 by 22 inches, can be supplied. 

The design can be quickly and easily transferred to the material to be used 
by the application of a hot iron to the tissue-paper pattern. 
paid. Order by number, and send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Pattern 


the large, square frames. I 
always do so for all large 
work—ecclesiastical em- 
broidery, etc. —but it is very hard to use any 
other if you accustom yourself to the big 
ones, and, too, they are clumsy to handle. 
Besides, the average embroiderer likes to 
take her work with her when she goes over 
to chat with a friend, and these large frames 
are then out of the 
question, so I advise 
the hoop for general 
Yn, use. Its size depends 
iY, on your hand. Some 
very small hands have 
the most elastic reach 
and can easily stretch 
across a very large 
hoop. To find what 
size you need hold your 
hoop between your 
thumb and first finger 
down low in the crotch, 
as if for work; stretch 
your middle finger out 
straight, but easily. 
Select the largest hoop 
in which your middle 
finger will reach be- 
yond the centre without 
straining; a strained 
hand means bad work. 
Your middle finger 
ought to come under 
the part of work you 
are embroidering, 
always with an easy 
reach, so that it holds 
one stitch while you 
take the next. Then 
you should learn how 
to adjust your hoops. 
Figure 3 shows the 
hoop flat on the table, 
ready forthelinen. The 
hoop lying on the table 
is the smaller. Over 
this spread your linen, with the part to be 
worked in the centre; press down smoothly the 
larger hoop, as in Figure 4, and stretch your 
linen tight, and keep it so while working. 


Figure 9 


Price, 15 cents, post- 


O HOLD the hoop right is one of the main 
conditions for easy work, and easy work 
shows just as plainly in embroidery as does 
the easy stroke in painting. Do not cramp 
yourself or your hand, but sit erect, on not 
too high a chair, and bring your hoop up to 
you as shown in Figure 5. Never sit facing 
a light, but with your left side to it, so that it 
shines over your leftshoulder. This keeps your 
right hand from shadowing the needle. Donot 
grasp your hoop tight as if it might run away. 
It takes only a light balancing, the lighter the 
better, between thumb and first finger, as in 
Figure5. Stretch your other fingers straight, 
as in Figure 6, easily, restfully,so that you can 
run them with perfect ease over the entire back 
of your work and yet never tire your hand. 
When you have learned this, and that 
your fingers are used back of the work simply 
to hold your thread as it passes through, and 
to keep one stitch firm while you form another 
—as in Figure 6—but not 
to press a hole up through 





again, as well as your 
color line, and the pages 
show the name of your 
color and your shade, 
also how many shades 
you are using. You 
know, also, that toward 
your left hand they are 
lighter, and darker to 


ty 





the centre of the work, as 
so many amateurs nervously 
do—you have learned a 
good deal for one lesson. 
I want you to secure’ the 
proper materials and be 
ready with them for our 
next lesson which will be 
on holly, instead of our 








your right. 
Placing needles in 
the pages has several 


Figure 6. The Fingers Beneath 
Should be Straight 


rose, since so many will 
want to do this kind of work 
for Christmas. 

























Samples of 


Skinner's 


Guaranteed 


Satin 


will help you in the 
selection of a shade 
for the lining of 
your new suit or 
coat. 

If you will fill out 
the coupon below, 
mentioning your 
dealer’s name (so 
that we may make 
it easy for you to 
buy) we will send 
you postage paid 
samples of our satin 
in a wide range of 
fashionable shades. 


Take Advantage of 
This Offer Now 
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Skinner's 
Satin 


is the only satin that 
is absolutely guaran- 
teed to wear two sea- 
sons. It is soft in 
sheen, fine in texture, 
every inch yarn dyed, 
and is as durable as it 
is beautiful. Until you 
have examined or worn 
Skinner’s Satin you 
can never appreciate 
the splendid qualities 
that for over fifty years 
have made it the most 
popular lining material 
on the market. 


36 in. wide, $1.50 per yd. 
27 in. wide, $4.25 per yd. 


None genuine without 
the name “ Skinner” 
on the selvage. This is 
your protection. Look 
for it before buying. 


Your dealer can tell you all about 
the qualities of Skinner's Satin, 
and will show it to you in the piece. 
If he cannot, write to us and, no 
matter where you live, we will see 
that you have the opportunity o1 
buying it easily and quickly. 


Wm. Skinner Mfg. Co. 
Cor. Green and Bleecker Sts. 
New York City 
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Ghibellina Embroidery 


Figure 1, is done in Ghibellina em- 

broidery, which is of the Roman style of 
work, and is novel, easy to do, and very hand- 
some and effective as well. I am sure it will 
please many who are interested in decorative 
needlework. For 
the sofa-pillow 
collection, which 
is quite a fad this 
season, I can offer 
nothing more 
effective and rich, 
or one more 
adaptable for any 
color scheme de- 
sired. 

The only de- 
signs suitable for 
this Ghibellina 
embroidery are 
those which are 
large, clear and 
bold, having no 
interlacing of 
branches; or if 
the pattern is a 
floral one, having 
no intricacies of 
any kind. 


Te cushion-cover shown on this page, 


LL designs 

for this work 
must be conven- 
tional, mytholog- 
ical figures of 
beasts, suchasthe 
one here shown in 
this cushion-top, 
this kind of de- 
sign being essen- 
tial to this work 
and characteris- 
tic of it. The 
articles for which 
this decoration is 
good are many — 
cushions, work- 
bags, etc. 

This pillow- 
cover is done on 
a very heavy art 
canvas in grayish 


Ne: 1930.— Patterns for this design, 22x22 inches, can be supplied. The design can be quickly and easily transferred 
tan. The back- to the material to be used by the application of a hot iron to the tissue-paper pattern. 
Order by number and send all orders, with money inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


ground is done in 
the brick couch- 
ing shown in Figure 4, in a bright blue—an 
Oriental blue—and is couched down with a 
deep orange. The outline of the beast is also 
done in the orange, and the inside stitches are 
done inthe blue. The outlining stitch is rope 
stitch (Figure 2), while arrow stitch (Figure 





[*O 
Figure 2 
Figure 3 
Rope 
Stitch Seed Stitch 


7) and seed stitch (Figure 3) are used as 
filling-in stitches, making the body of the 
animal show up in bas-relief in the original 
goods, the entire background being covered. 


HERE are two kinds of material advisable 

for this work. If the article is to be rich 
and handsome use Roman satin or satin 
sheeting for the foundation, working all the 
background in silk or gold thread. If a 
simpler article is wanted choose the heaviest 
of art linen or sailcloth, which is extremely 
well adapted to this work. It can be had in 
lovely colors, thirty-six inches wide, but any 
of the heavy art sheetings are used with 
equal success, flax and silk cloths bei z more 
expensive, of course, for they are ,ust the 
same width as the others, but much more 
beautiful. On these last-named materials 
the background should be done in cottons 
with a lustre. They are best to use, with 
the exception of those places where heavy 
outlining stitches are used, as in Figure 2— 
one row of four—or like Figure 8. The 
body of the animal, like the spaces of any 
design, would not be embroidered except 
sparingly, as shown in Figure 1, as the origi- 
nal fabric used should show up plainly in 
that part, almost as if appliquéd. All the 
background must be completed before the 
outlining of the figure in the design is begun. 
This gives the neat edge and the raised effect. 
The lines traced for the grounding, one-half 
inch apart, are absolutely necessary; for the 
only stitches adjustable to the foundations 
are all done in these straight lines, and 
should be done in a color to throw the design 
in bold relief. 

On old gold Roman satin the grounding 
can be in deep red or in steel blue, while on 
red satin old gold is best. On blue use 
maize, on heliotrope use pale blue or maize, 
and soon. With linens the same rules obtain, 


By Josepha Crane 


and the little stitches introduced in the body 
of the design should be of the same colors 
as the background. A stitch called Milan 


stitch, seen in Figure 5, is a most suitable 
background, as well as that in Figure 6. 
These stitches must be perfectly straight and 





Figure 1. Cushion-Cover in Ghibellina Work 


even, hence the utility of the straight, inter- 
secting lines in the design. If silk is used 
take four strands of filoselle; if lustre cottons 
or lustre yarns are used cut them without 
separating the threads—this is the most suc- 
cessful way to work with them. The latter 
is soft to use, silky and most excellently 
adapted to these stitches. Milan stitch is 
very simple, and is executed thus: use a 
slender, long-eyed needle, a ‘‘ darner.’’ 
Fastening on the wrong side, draw it up 
through at the edge of your cloth and darn 
across by taking up not more than one thread 
of your foundation goods, doing this at a 





Figure 4. Brick Couching 





Figure 5 


Brick Darning 


distance of quite an inch 
between the stitches. 
These rows of darning, you 
will note, lie very close 
together, forming an almost 
solid background. In 
Roman laid stitch it is hard 
to get a thread, so just 
catch your line as best you can, using all 
precaution to make it even. It will be 
seen that fine, closely-woven fabrics do 
not admit of darning in Milan stitch. 


r WORKING the Roman laid stitch 
(see Figure 6) you cross half-way 
between the rows of stamping for one row and 
on the linesforthe next. Each little group is of 
five or seven stitches. The illustration shows 
only two stitches to each group; falling as they 
do side by side gives that brick effect necessary 
to its beauty. This is a rapid background 
stitch, as each bunch of stitches covers so 
much space, and it is one of the richest used. 

A stitch that I learned in Italy, one most 
admirable for fine goods, is shown in Figure 
4—couching, known in America as brick 
couching. This is used as the background in 
the cushion-cover illustration, and should be 
done evenly. Use filoselle, cutting it without 
any separation of the threads. 

The stitch is done two ways, as shown in 
the illustration. It is simply a bunch of 
threads laid along a straight line and couched 
down at intervals of a quarter-inch, or evena 
half-inch, with a heavier thread or several 
strands of thesame. The next line is couched 
between the spaces of the previous line, and 
so on until the entire space is covered. In 







using this stitch for covering smaller placesa 
beautiful effect is obtained by laying a heavy 
thread across and darning in the opposite 
direction at the same intervals and with the 
same size thread, over one thread and under 
the next; a pretty variation being over two 
and under two 
threads instead of 
one, using only 
one thread to 
darn with. 
Heavier silks 
are also used 
with good effect, 
single strands be- 
ing taken. In 


it down with an 


of contrasting 
color. In cottons 
use any lustre 
cottons; these 
come in beautiful 
shades, and are 
sewed down with 
a finer size than 
is used for the 
“‘laid’’ thread. 
This comes on 
one-hundred- 
yard spools and 
also in skeins. 


T MUST be re- 

membered that 
here I have given 
directions for 
working out a 
large design, this 
cushion-cover be- 
ing twenty-two 
inches square. 
For smaller 
pieces of work, 
such as book- 
covers, all kinds 
of cases, etc., it 
is necessary that 
the darning and 
couching be done 
on a much finer 
scale. 

The outline 
of the figure can 
be done in a rope 
stitch, as illustrdted in Figure 2, or plain, 
as in Figure 8. This should be done with 
about six threads of filoselle, or else in a border 
or rope silk, or in the lustre cottons, heavy 
size, the same color as the foundation, or in 
another shade of the same color. 
eyed needle. 
making rope stitch (see Figure 2). 
needle in always at the left side of the loop, 
bring it out a little way below the one just 
formed and over the thread held down by the 
needle, draw through and proceed, letting 
the stitches lie closely together, forming a 
ropelike effect. A pretty way of doing a 
background on Roman satin is to couch 
down lines of gold thread on the lines. 
Thread one end into a large-eyed chenille 
needle with a sharp point (see Figure 8), and 
push through to the wrong side, then with- 
drawing the needle sew the gold down with 
gold-colored outline silk. End as you began. 
Within the space of the lines work seed stitch 
(Figure 3), or the little triple stitch (Figure 
7). This stitch is very simple. Fasten the 
thread on the wrong side, bring the needle 
up at the base of the stitch and make your 
centre stitch first, bringing the needle up at 
base again; then form your side stitches the 
same way, making all of the same length. 


wy wy 
wh 


Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Figure 6 
Roman Laid Figure 7 
Stitch Arrow Point 


ANY people when 

working on a 
heavy material carry 
the thread from one 
group of stitches to the 
next. This is not the 
neat way, and should 
be avoided. Each 
group should be fast- 





Fi 8 
ened and thread cut _— 
and started again with Plain 
thenext group. There Couching 


is a very neat, flat and 
secure way to fasten threads: 


: A . ees Figure 9 
simply take a tiny stitch, picking 
up, say, one strand of goods, leave Chain 
the stitch in a loop and draw your Stitch 


needle through it. Pull it up tight 
and clip, and you have a firm knot, flat and 
smooth. 

Figure 9 shows another good outlining 
stitch, called chain stitch. Figure 3 is merely 
a little back stitch. 


both cases couch | 


embroidery silk | 





Use a large- | 
Begin as for chain stitch in | 
Put your | 
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CED 
= bee SATION 
LEISHER’S jm 
2g 


The Art of Knitting and Crocheting 
continues its universal popularity. 
It is a pastime, which combines profit 
with pleasure. A machine cannot 
give a garment the distinctive ele- 
gance, as will the human fingers. 

To produce satisfactory results, 
however, only the best yarns should 


be used. The ‘Fleisher Yarns” 
are the acknowledged standard of 
excellence — uniform, lofty, elastic — 
the colors bright and lasting. Your 
dealer should carry them. 


If youuse The “Fleisher” Yarns 
you can be sure that the working 
will be a pleasure and the finished 
result satisfactory. A garment made 


of The “Fleisher” Yarns witl 


stand the test of wear and wash. 


Knitting Worsted 
Dresden Saxony 
Shetland Floss 
Cashmere Yarn 
Pamela Shetland 


Germantown Zephyr 
Spanish Worsted 

Ice Wool 

Shetland Zepbyr 
Spiral Yarn 


Every skein bears the “ FLEISHER” 
trade-mark ticket. 


Free booklet,“"\A SHORT TALK ABOUT YARNS," 
mailed upon request. 
“FLEISHER’S KNITTING AND CRO- 
CHETING MANUAL” mailed for four 
tickets from ‘The “ Fleisher" Yarns and 3 cents 
for postage. It contains directions for making 
all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department “G,” PHILADELPHIA 


CIVEN 


THIS BULGARIAN 
CLOTH PILLOW TOP 
INCLUDING BACK, 

















We will send you postpaid, our Special 
Pillow Embroidery Outfit, containing 
One 22 x 22 inch Stamped and Tinted Pillow 
Top and Back. 
Six Skeins Richardson’s Grand Prize Wash 
Embroidery Silk. 
One Diagram Lesson — every stitch numbered 
— showing exactly how to work design 
if you will send us 30 cents to cover cost 
of silk. This Pillow Top is the rare and 
popular Bulgarian Art Cloth especially im- 
ported byus. Thesix skeins of silk in the 
outfit wouid cost you at retail practically 
what we charge you for the entire outfit. 
Consequently we give you the Pillow Top, 
Back and Diagram Lesson Free. 
Your choice of three new designs, American 
Beauty Rose, Holly or Poppy. 


We make this offer because we want you to 
use Richardson's Embroidery Silk and thus know 
for yourself that it is the best in the world. 

Send us 15 two-cent stamps (30 cents) today—mention d 

ou want and get six skeins silk and Bulgarian Art Cloth Pil- 


iow Top including Back and Diagram Lesson. Do it now. 
Address envelope to 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


Dept. 128, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 














i 0 ENGRAVED 750 
WEDDING vu 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 5. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 
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The Ladies 


New Embroidered Canvas Trimmings 


By Penelope Kay 
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Figure 1. 


OR ornamenting and lightening 
fall and winter costumes nothing 
is more popular than these 
colored trimmings, done on 
heavy white or tan canvas. 
They are very simple to do, and 
as they are embroidered in lustre 
cottons rather than silks, and on canvas 
that is cheap, they are also quite in- 
expensive. 

Number one is four inches wide. It is 
embroidered in ‘* Kloster’’ or satin stitch, 
in lightly-twisted cottons of a light Delft 
blue. The straight band on each edge is 
of perfectly straight stitches over six threads 
of the material, the shortest stitch in the 
central figures being over two threads, and 
the longest stitch over nine for the star fig- 
ure; but in the cross, the longest is over four. 
It is easily seen from the illustration how 
and when they are increased and decreased. 
The eyelets are done in white Hardanger 
linen thread, number thirty, and each stitch 
is over two threads. 

In the second design a two-inch band is 
used. It is woven like the Swedish or 
Java canvas, and is embroidered in fine 
French working cotton in Delft blue, num- 
ber sixteen. It is one of the stitches used 
in Hardanger embroidery, each stitch being 
over four threads, and a cross stitch is 
worked where in Hardanger there would 
be an open space. 

For the third, a one-and-a-quarter-inch 
braid is used, and this also is done in 
French cotton, number sixteen. The short- 
est stitch on each side is over two threads, 
and each stitch is increased one thread 
for seven stitches, then decreased in propor- 
tion to formthe points. The shortest stitch 
in the central diamond is over one thread. 





UMBER four is extremely handsome 

and involves by farthe most work. Be- 
gin it by working a border on each edge, 
four straight stitches over three threads, 
alternating with four over six threads of 
the canvas. Skip six threads inside of 
these and embroider another now just 
like the first. On each side let the long 
stitches be over nine threads instead of 
six, as they project on each side of those 
over three threads. The six threads 
left between these bands of embroidery 
should be drawn out the entire length 
of your strip; with Hardanger linen 
thread, number thirty, cover the canvas 
threads left, weaving over and under two 
threads, forming straight woven bars. 
Draw out the nine centre threads the 
same way and weave in twos as before 
described for one row. In the second 
row, drop one of the threads you have 
been weaving, on taking up the next 
two and weaving those forthe same dis- 
tance. Then go back to the first 
threads for your third row. You 


Simple and Effective in White and Delft Blue 
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Figure 3. In a Diamond-Shaped Figure 

















Figure 4. An Elaborate and Handsome Pattern 

















Figure 5. Green Disks and White Bars 


Figure 2. One of the Various Hardanger Designs 


In number five, the same braid is used as 
for number one. The embroidery is done in 
a sage green cotton combined with white. 
The bars are of white, and are formed of 
stitches taken over three threads of canvas. 
The disks are of green. Begin withastitch 
over four threads, increasing to fourteen. 

Our sixth illustration shows a trim- 
ming one-and-a-quarter inches wide. To 
make this pattern, embroider a row of 
‘coral’’ stitch oneachedge. Inthe centre 
at regular intervals, work clusters of six 
‘‘bird’s-eye’’ stitches in heavier thread. 
Connect the bird’s-eye daisies with a run- 
ning knot stitch, known as ‘‘ snail trail.’’ 
This pattern was done in blue and white, 
but it would also be beautiful carried out 
in white and green, the daisies being in 
white with three French knots of yellow 
for a centre, and the knot stitch and coral 
stitch in pale sage green, on a light Delft 
canvas or pale tan or green. 


HE seventh design illustrates a pattern 

done on a braid, two inches wide, em- 
broidered with two threads of soft blue 
Bulgarian cotton, in a design particularly 
appropriate for a yachting costume or a 
child’s sailor suit. Through the middle 
runs a chain, showing alternating links of 
dark and light blue; the dark in solid work 
of straight stitches and the light simply 
outlined in ‘‘ snail-trail stitch.’’ On each 
edge is a row of snail trail, giving the 








appearance of knotted ropes, dark on the | 


extreme edge, and light inside. 

In the eighth design we have a two-inch 
trimming, worked with white and terra- 
cotta. The white forms the pyramidal bars 
and are simply straight stitches over four 
threads. The shortest stitch in the medal- 
lion or disk is over six threads and increases 
one each stitch until it reaches sixteen. 
A dark green suit or a ‘‘ marron brown’”’ 
would be extremely chic trimmed with 

this combination. And card cases, cra- 

vat and handkerchief cases and book 
backs are most attractive in this work. 

The design of green palmleaves, shown 
in the ninth illustration, is on a white 
background. It isquite different fromthe 
others, and must be drawn upon the braid 
instead of being counted and worked by 
threads. Any one at all deft with a pen- 
cil may easily draw this pattern, but if 
this is impossible, a simple way to over- 
come the difficulty is to cut a palmleaf 
out of stiff board. Place it in position 
on braid and trace around it with pencil. 

The leaves aré then worked in solid 

straight stitches, a space being left at the 

end of each one and filled in with white 
cross-stitches. The background is cov- 
ered with straight stitches of white, but 
the trimming would be equally effective 
if the leaves were embroidered 
on the braid, without filling in 





will readily see from the illustra- 
tion that this gives a very attract- 
ive effect, throwing the centre 
row of bars between the others. 
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Figure 7. A Rope Design for a 
Yachting Blouse 


Figure 8. White Canvas Braid, Worked with White Bars, 
the Medallions Being in Terra-Cotta 


Figure 9. Green Palmleaves 


on White 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter catalogue, containing everything in 
Woman's Wear, mailed FREE. Write for it to-day. 











Two of New York’s very newest models — extremely styl- 


ish, cut and tailored by the most expert and artistic « en 
Offered by us ata price for which you could not heri » buy 
the material alune and sent to you with our 
absolute guarantee of perfect satisfaction in 






































every detail or money returned including 
express charges both ways. Send us 
your waist measure, bust measure, / 
length of skirt and color desired. We 7 
take the entire risk of pleasing you 
No. A69 & rer } Shirt “ft 
mace ae 
- J 


with the ae = blouse 


a3 No. A 
be) Ne. 
sgzs 


waist, plaits starting from the 
yoke effect. Wide box plait in 
front, prettily trimmed with 


braid. New style artistic col 
lar made in fancy design 
in front anc outlined with 
braid edging. Full sleeves 
with deep cuffs. The skirt 
is cut with the stylish gored 
plaits Black, navy blue 
or dark brown. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust, 
39 to 43 
inch 
skirt. 

Price 


$9.75, 


No. B 69 


This Handsome 
Broadcloth Suit is 
one of this season's 
most popular 
models. It is cut 
with the extremely 
stylish 40 inch 
length coat with 
tight-fitting back 
anc semi-fitting 
“button- 
through " 
front. It is 

made of a 
splendid 
quality 

strictly 

all-woul 
broad- 
cloth. In blue, 
black or brown. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust measure, 


length of skirt 39 to 43 inches. Our special price, $10.75. 





bg have AGT NRSEY . 
an Ex Site SOOPER. ==” 
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not less than 25% — perhaps 
more than 50% —if you buy 


“HOPEWELL” 
MELTON 


Direct from th Hopewell Mills 


and thereby cut out all middlemen's profits. 


Price $1.30 per y 


54 in. 
* wide 
Anywhere else you would pay from $1.50 
to $2.00 per yard for cloth of this quality. 


‘*Hopewell Melton’’ is the most fashionable, 
satisfactory and serviceable material for tailor- 
made suits, skirts, etc. ‘‘ Hopewell Melton’’ has 
no superior. Garments made from it will hold 
their shape and retain their lustre until they 
are entirely worn out. 

**Hopewell Melton’’ is guaranteed to be ab- 
solutely all-wool—the most carefully selected 
wool, too. It contains not one atom of cotton 
or shoddy. 

Perhaps you know that more than half of 
the cloths offered you as “‘all-wool’’ are only 
“commercially all-wool’’ — quite different from 
the absolutely all-wool standard of ‘‘Hopewell’’ 
cloths. Not on first orders but on veorders 
has our business been built up. 

‘*Hopewell Melton’’ is made in a number 
of designs, and a large line of colorings. In 
every etail it will suit the most critical and 
exacting taste. , 


Examine our cloth. If you don’t like it 
send it back ane your money will 
be immedia, ly returned 
et. spotless business repute ion of seventy years stands 
every guarantee, 
= cannot afford to purcha:e a winter cootune until 
nee cam of “HO oo . MELTON rite for 
SS te t at once if you win be 
partcalary A. to tell us oo whet colorings and mix- 


HOPEWELL MILLS, Dept. L, Hopewell, Conn. 











Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salar as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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SHOE FOR WOMEN 


Our well-known shoes are the 
result of nearly 40 
years close study 
and_ practical 
shoemaking. 

Our styles 
appeal to 
women who want 
style, comfort, 
and honest shoe 
value at a rea- 
sonable price. 


$3.50 


per pair 


All Styles and 
Leathers 


ATTRACTIVE 
CATALOG 


showing many 

styles free. Send 
a postal to-day 
for it. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


When he will ”o/ supply you, send your order 
to us with 25 cents additional to pay express 


charges, 
Our TOR for children “lets the 
HOE child’s foot grow as 
it should.” 


We make them in Box, Russia, Patent Colt 
and Kid. Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50; Child’s, Bly 
to 11, $1.75; Misses’, 11% to 2, $2.00; Girls’, 
246 to 6, $2.50. Add 25 cents for delivery. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
BOSTON 





GIVEN, until 
January Ist, 1906, 
toevery embroiderer 
sending 16c. for our 


NEW 
EMBROIDERY 
BOOK 


Book is our latest ** Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies for 1906 "’ just off the press. Contains 
over 150 pages ; over 190 illustrations. Complete instruc- 
tions for working everything new in embroidery. Dia- 
grams for beginners, showing Color Distribution and Stitch 
Slant for 16 different howers—nothing could make the work 
more simple. Following features are of special interest; 
Colored Plates of all popular flowers, etc. Infants’ 
Outfits for Embroidery (22 pieces). Embroidery 
for Ladies’ Lingerie. Mono:ram Luncheon Set on 
White Linen. Dutch Luncheon fet on Tan Linen. 
Cut Glass Set. Eyelet Emtroidery Work. Mount- 
mellick Embroidery Work. Hardanger Embroidery 
— ~— Work. White and Tan 
Centrepieces and Doilies. 
Dainty Christmas Novel- 
ties. Extra e Assort- 
ment of Sofa Cushions, etc. 

16 cents pays for book and 

postage. Stamped Doily 

given FREE. Not more than 

one premium sent to same per- 

son. Duplicate «loilies are 10c. 

each. Send 16c. for 1906 Book. 

Be sure and ask for FREE 

DOILY in your letter. Book 

will reach you in one envelope 

and FREE DOILY in a sepa- 

rate envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co, 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. 





There 1s no question 


about the wearing qualities of 


AntTHEREA all-silk lining. The 


been worn out yet—ask for 
ANTHEREA the original 58c. 
lining silk, and see that you 
get it. 


The name is on the selvage. If your 
dealer does not keep it, write to us — 
we will tell you where to find it quickly. 
466 Broome Street, 


Bunran & Stenz. New York 


are ideal. Being made to 
Century Corsets measurement, they fit as 
no other corset can. Made to fit you and add to the 
beauty of your form. See agent in your town. Ifyou 
do not find her, write us for self-measurement rules. 
We want more agents—splendid chance for women. 


THE HICKOK CO., New Haven, Conn. 


























My Readers’ Own Page 





contributions, for which we pay as we accept them. 


material proves unavailable. 





This page I have turned over to my readers exclusively. 
themselves. Their questions will be answered and their suggestions given here. 


stamps, and those who submit needlework or designs must send money or stamps for return carriage in case the 


It belongs to them, and they can make it to suit 
It is open, besides, to their 
Those who send letters requiring answers must inclose 


BESSIE BERRY GRABOWSKII. 








A Dainty Desizn for Towel and Washcloth 
RECEIVED this design from E. Lowry, who 
| says: ‘* 1am sending you designs for something 
new and useful that will do away with any con- 


| fusion when several people in the family leave their 


towels and washcloths in thé bathroom. Buy a 











yard and three-quarters of 
linen crash, at sixteen 
cents a yard; this will 
make two cloths and one 
towel. Buttonhole the 
edges in scallops like the 
design, with a dull-finish 
floss, and work the mono- 
gram in the corners.’’ 





To Finish a Cigar-Ribbon Pillow 

How shall I finish the seams of a cigar-ribbon 
pillow ? Mrs. P. S. 

After basting the ribbons in the desired pattern I 
should suggest hemming them down neatly, and 
feather-stitching all seams with a darker orange or 
a black twist silk; either iseffective. A black satin 
back and two ruffles, one black and one yellow, 
will finish it nicely. 


A Simple and Pretty Penwiper 

A charming little Turkish fez penwiper comes 
from Mrs. E. H. W., with the following directions: 

Use red telt, which comes very wide, so that one- 
eighth of a yard will make twelve penwipers. Cut 
a piece six inches long and two inches wide, and 
join the shorter edges together in a narrow seam. 
Cutacircular piece two inches in diameter and join 
it to the top edge of the first piece, 
flattening all seams out with the 
finger. For filling use black 
double zephyr-yarn wrapped 
about two hundred times around 
a visiting-card. Take it off the 
card and hold the loops in place 
by a few stitches round and round at one point, and 
secure the bunch of loops to the inside centre of the 
circular piece. Clip the ends of the loops, and trim 
them off until an even surface is obtained. Sewa 
black silk tassel to the outside of the circle in the 
centre. This makes a very useful, inexpensive and 
popular article for Christmas sales. 


What is Hardanger Embroidery? 
Will you please describe Hardanger embroidery ? 
What is its origin ? E. Burk. 
It is a Danish embroidery somewhat resembling 
drawn-work, done on an écru or white linen scrim 
or canvas which has an exactly even weave both 


| ways so that each thread may be counted. It is 


heavily embroidered in figures of rectangular form, 
in dull-finished white cottons with trimmings of 
silk in fancy pyramids, stars, etc. The threads are 
often cut and drawn as in drawn-work and woven 
in plain and picot bars. This usually forms the 
centre of the figure. It should be noted that where 
this kind of work is done in colors it is no longer 
Hardanger, but Berlin embroidery, Hardanger being 
exclusively cream or white work. 


A Collar of Hardanger Embroidery 

Miss A. C. T. has sent us a very pretty stock 
to lighten fall gowns. It is in the popular and 
effective Hardanger embroidery of Danish origin, 
and is formed of one yard 
and five-eighths of picot-edged 
linen canvas such as comes for 
belting. This can be had at 
any art store for twenty-five 
cents a yard. Cut the neck- 
length and turn the top edge 
over for the narrow turnover 
effect so that the picot edge 
shows as in the illustration. 
The ends are embroidered in 
Hardanger design, counting 
five stitches and five threads 
each way, forming a blocked 


| point at the ends. The knot is tied and fastened 


° ° | to the front of the collar, the opening being at the 
best proof is, it has never | 


back, as usual. 


Laundering Hardanger Embroidery 
I should be glad to know how Hardanger em- 
broidery should be laundered. < 
It is needless to say that Hardanger embroidery, 
being a kind of cut-work, should be “ soused ’’ up 
and down in the warm suds, and not rubbed hard 
(except in the soiled parts), to avoid separating. 
Rinse well in clean, warm water, and squeeze as dry 
as possible; this may be done well in a towel. 
Then press on the wrong side with a hot iron, cov- 
ering it first with a thin cloth. This method is 
applicable to silk, linen and cotton 


Old English Embroidery 


Will you please tell me the difference between 
Madeira, Eyelet and Old English er i 


There is a distinction, but hardly a difference. 


All these you mention are Old English. F-yelet 


embroidery is really an incorrect name, for the | 


work is not ** eyelet-work,’’ properly speaking. The 
Madeira work is done in exquisite lustre-cotton 
and is remarkable for its simplicity; in the scallop, 
which is very fine, and also in the satin-work leaves, 
there is no padding whatever. The Old English 


embroidery, on the other hand, is much’ padded, | 


and is done on heavy as well as on fine material. | 


A Pretty Baby Cap 

Directions for making a very dainty baby cap 
have been sent by Mrs. Phama Crisweill. It is 
crocheted of cream-white wash crochet-silk and 
ornamented with a rosette of satin ribbon about 
two inches wide, which may be either in cream or 
in colors. The ties are of the same ribbon. This 
cap is cool in summer, and is used in winter with 
a little silk lining to add warmth. It is simply 
done, and inexpensive, as well as comfortable and 
dainty. Her directions are as follows: 

Six ch; join. First row, 24 dc. Second row, 1 
dc in each dc, 1 ch between. Third row,1 dcin 
each d c, 2 ch between. Fourth row, 3 dc under 
each 2 ch, 1 ch between. Fifth row, 5 ch, and 
fasten in each 1 ch with half stitch. Sixth and 
seventh rows, same as fifth except that each 5 ch is 
fastened in loop of fifth row. Eighth row, 3dc 
in each loop, 2 ch between. Ninth, tenth and 
eleventh rows, loops of 5 ch 
each. In ninth row widen 
2 loops, one on each side of 
middle of back, leaving 
several loops between. 
Twelfth row, 3d in each 
loop, 3ch between. Thir- 
teenth row, loops of 5 ch 
each; widen until there 
are half again as many 
loops as in eleventh row. 
Fourteenth and fifteenth rows, loops. Sixteenth 
row, 3d cineach loop, 3 ch between. This finishes 
the crown. Seventeenth row, loops; proceed until 
29 loops are made, then turn. Two more rows 
of loops. One row of groups of 3 dc each with 
2 ch between. Three rows of loops. One row of 
groups of 3 dc each with 2 ch between. Three 
rows of loops. One row of groups of 3 dc each 
with 2 ch between. In the middle of each group 
make 2 dc, 1 ch, 2 dc. Make this around the 
entire hood, both back and front. Last row, 5 dc 
under each 1 ch of previous row. Fasten be- 
tween groups with half stitch. Run narrow ribbon 
through next to last row. 





How to Make Bobbinet Curtains 

How shall I go to work to make my own curtains 
of bobbinet with appliqué of flowers and braid, in 
Marie Antoinette style ? Mrs. H.C. M. 

Have your design stamped on colored cambric, 
and baste it under your net, also on the soft muslin 
which you will use forthe flowers. Cut flowers out 
of the muslin and baste them in position on your net 
according to the design underneath, sewing securely 
and making the edge of the braid. Cut all raw 
edges away neatly. 


A White Wool Fascinator 
I have received lately from Mrs. O. H. Martina 
fascinator knitted in white wool, very useful to 
wear at night in running informally toa neighbor’s. 
Material required: three skeins of Shetland floss, 
two steel knitting-needles and two small-sized 
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wooden needles. Start with twelve stitches on the 
steel needles, and widen one stitch on each row, all 
the widening on one side. Knit twelve rows (across 
and back). For the coarse row use the large 
needles. Knit once across plain, purl one row, 
and knit two stitches together for the next row. 
Fourth row, pick up one; repeat until there are six 
ridges. Widen until there are eighty-four stitches 
on the needles; narrow in the same order, dropping 
a stitch in each row. Crochet a fringe of plain 
shells around after the knitting is done. 


A Suggestion for Cross Stitch 
The illustration below shows a very effective 
design in cross stitch, done with Delft-blue linen 
thread on barred linen crash of the same color. It 
is particularly adapted to bock-covers, pillow and 
table covers, toilet-cases, etc., indeed any gift that 





is expected to be easily laundered, and it is doubly 
attractive because it is both useful and pretty. 
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Weyiiesas 
for the 
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Family 








There is one 
way to enjoy 
real Winter 
Comfort. 
There is 
health, com- 
fort and there 
is economy 
without | sacri- 
A fice of quality 


MENTOR 


Comfort Underwear 


These claims may sound familiar ; 
other makers sing the same song— 
but we'll prove ours if you'll let us 
send you our book and 


SAMPLES 


of the Famous Mentor Fabric 


Mailed Free 


We guarantee perfect fit with 
perfect comfort— not that oppressive 
and uncomfortable bandage-like 
snugness called ‘‘fit’’ by some 
makers. We can guarantee this, 
because Mentor garments are not 
cut by guess or by tradition. They 
are cut by Mentor charts made from 
the actual measurement of tens of 
thousands of adults and children of 
various ages. 

Mentor fabric, too, is made of the 
finest materials, is close knit and 
elastic, will not shrink nor irritate 
the most sensitive skin. 

If your underwear is uncomfortable 
in any respect, let us tell you about 


Mentor Comfort 
for the Whole Family 


in Women’s, Misses’, Children’s and 
Men’s undergarments, and es- 
pecially about our Mentor Union 
Suits for both sexes. 


Send for our Booklet and Free 
Samples, with photographs and 
prices of all Mentor garments. 

Mentor Underwear is for sale by 
most good dealers. Ask your mer- 
chant if hesells Mentornow,and 3” 


if he does not, whether he D> Gar. 
will get it for you. © 


- w* 


Tell him qj LB. 
yee must have it, and if fA” 
e does not supply you, ~- Mentor 
write us. s°- KNITTING 
MENTOR = 1d, Ohi 


y.- Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:— 


KNITTING & 
=< Please send me a 
MILLS Oo copy of your book on 


Cleveland se Mentor Underwear and 
Ohio Re free samples of fabrics. 


\- 
Pay ETT errererT tty re 
aA Say whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 


c-" Dee oc. occas ic tans anes bead tae 


ee Se eee reer: ire err ee 
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FASHION FAULTLESS. 


Fall Styles irs" October Second 


Throughout the entire length and breadth of this country, in every city, town 
and hamlet “Wooltex” week is devoted to the display of authoritative style. 
Style that is the positive, the unquestionable standard. Dame Fashion will 
not smile on the woman who deviates from the law of Style. 

When you buy a cloak, suit or skirt, you want to be assured that the style is 

the newest, the smartest, the most attractive. You want the quality the most 

worthy. You want the linings, finish and tailoring of the best. You want the 

price right. You want the garment guaranteed. 


When You See This Label A o] In a Garment it Means 


that the garment contains the newest Paris fashion ideas, that all materials used are 
tested for their purity, strength and color, and thoroughly shrunk. 


The linings given similar, careful treatment; the interlinings are of the best and most 
durable hair cloths and canvases. 


The sewing thread is of pure dyed silk (not imitation silk which shortly causes an 
ordinary garment to look rusty). 


Expert men tailors so mold these materials into shape that perfect fit is assured. 
A “Wooltex” garment retains its original shape through a long life of satisfactory service. 


The finish is so carefully executed that the garment, inside and out, shows the same 
quality and perfect detail. 


The prices are no higher than you are asked to pay for ordinary wearing apparel. 
WRITE US FOR THE BEAUTIFUL NEW STYLE BOOK No. 57 crm 
H. BLACK & COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. Paris and New York 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR “WOOLTEX” GARMENTS 


a 
































DEALER HAS Wooltex om wie cer 


, THEM FOR YOU 
CLOAKS- SUITS~SKIRTS 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat 


Drawing by Katharine Richardson Wireman 
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are the square shape and the short- 

waisted line of the coats; both of these 
are totally different from the coats of last 
year. There is asharp dividing line between 
a coat of a suit and that other indispensable 
coat to be worn “‘at all times.’’ Suit-coats 
for practical wear with the short skirts are 
much shorter than last year. These coats are 
semi-fitting and yet very far from that loose, 
baggy coat worn last year and the year before. 
The little loose coats which are new this 
year really have some fit to them—although 
this may sound like an Irish bull» In order 
to avoid that loose, clumsy look to the back 
of these coats all unnecessary fullness is 
taken out at the back under-arm seam, just 
below the arm’s-eye; doing this has a slight 
tendency to shorten the waist-line in the 
back, but that is a part of the new style of 
these coats. Don’t be alarmed over this, for 
I pledge you my word it is not unbecoming if 
these little coats are cut the proper length. 
The short-waisted tendency is so slight that it 
is more than counterbalanced by the very 
nice flat look given to the back of the coat by 
fitting it in snugly across the shoulders and 
underthearms. Then, again, these coats are 
always cut longer in the front, and this, too, 
counteracts the short-waisted look in the 
back. But please let me reassure you that 
this short-waisted look to coats is quite the 
newest feature they have, and is going back 
to the Directoire period, which has a very 
marked influence upon many of the coats and 
wraps for the winter. After the first shock is 
over you will like it, and you will find that 
these little square-cut coats are not only 
becoming but also most comfortable, and they 
look really smart worn over separate blouses. 


a SHE newest things about winter coat suits 





LEEVES must be small, the shoulder-line 
just in the right place and not a quarter 
of an inch too long. It is essential that 
these coats in order to look 
well should fit perfectly across 








there is still too much fullness at the sides 
over the hips take it out with small darts in 
the very centre of the sides over the curve of 
the hips. If you are slender and wish to add 
size to your hips do not remove so much 
material from the front and back, but let the 
fullness push over the hips, and either lay it 
in small plaits or gather it between the front 
and centre-back. ‘To give the full look to the 
front of the skirts, which is a new point of the 
year, make one or two small side plaits each 
side of your centre-front seam and then fit 
from there to the back of your skirt as snugly 
and flatly as you like. The back of your 
skirt must not show any possible opening; 
conceal the fastening under plaits or lose it 
in the gathers. 


HERE is one thing to be regarded as a great 

advantage in holding these circular skirts 
in place, and that is the way the gathering is 
done over the hips. This gathering is not put 
in as a finish or a trimming, but more asa 
practical means of holding in shape the mate- 
rial of your skirt; two rows will be enough— 








and the third braid is the narrowest width of | 
white or gilt. If done with some knowledge 
and taste this makes a very stylish and pretty 
skirt. Speaking of trimming the skirts, it is 
well to remember that the short skirts are 
never very elaborately trimmed. If there be 
any trimming at all it is of rather a simple 
character and confined strictly to the extreme 
edge of the skirt. 


ANY old-fashioned things have been 
revived, and influence strongly not only 

the hats, but particularly the coloring and the 
use of materials in the newclothes. This is 
plainly seen in the touches of color intro- 
duced into belts, for instance; it is rare that 
the belt of a gown is made of one color — it is 
either piped or embroidered in a contrasting 
color. The ombre taffetas are much used for 
separate beits, and these are worn with tai- 
lored suits as well as with dressier gowns. 
Suit belts are cut always on the bias, and the 
height is greater in the centre-front than in 
the centre-back, where they taper down to an 
inch or an inch and a half in width and fasten 
with a buckle or with narrow straps trimmed 
with fancy cut steel or rhinestone buckles. 
These silk belts are pretty when worn with 
dressy gowns. They should always tone in | 
more with the skirt in their coloring than 
with the waist. This is a new fashion, as | 
last year the idea was to have the belt match 
the bodice and to make the line of the waist 
appear longer, but this year most of the belts 
are made of the same material as the skirt and 
are either trimmed with a narrow touch of 
color at the top or embroidered in a very sim- 
ple, conventional design to introduce the form 
and color of the trimmings of the bodice. | 





—— 


HE kind of a dress that every one needs 

is a second-best dress—one that you can 
always fall back on for any informal little 
occasion that turns up, and a dress that can 
be worn either in the after- 





the shoulders and in the back; 
if there must be a shortcoming 
in them let it come preferably 
in the front, for the whole 
style of the coat depends upon 
the ‘‘ hang’’ of the back. 

If your figure is at all in- 
clined to stoutness you will 
find it better to notch or open 
up the coat at the side and 
back seams below the waist- 
line, and finish with stitching 
or narrow folds of the mate- 
rial; this will give the coat a 
spring from the belt over the 
top curve of the hips, for this 
model of coat should never 
extend below the line of the 
hips. Another thing about 
these little coats is that the 
sleeves should be simple in 
character with very little full- 
ness at the top; they are fitted 
into the armholes in both the 





All Our Patterns Free 


To any reader who will induce some one who is 
not now a subscriber to The Ladies’ Home Journal 
to subscribe for one year at the new rate of $1.25, 
we will send, as a reward for the courtesy, three (3) 
coupons, each of which will be good, if sent to The 
Journal office, for a pattern of any design published 
in The Journal or in our “Style Book.” ‘The coupons 
will be good at any time, and may be used for either 
The Journal's Fashion or Embroidery Patterns. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


noons or the evenings. 

For a time women have 
been using a fancy silk or lace 
blouse with the skirt of their 
tailored coat and skirt suit; it 
is newer and prettier to have 
this year a whole gown of one 
of the very thin fancy-weave 
voiles or of a silk chiffon cloth 
trimmed with satin broadcloth 
or with one of the new corded 
silks. Voile combined with 
soft, light-weight cloth or a 


for street gowns this winter — 
that is, for dressy gowns to be 
worn with a separate long coat. 

House gowns are made with 
either plaited or ruffled skirts, 
and the skirts are not made 
with a train, neither are they 
short walking-skirts, but just 
between the two, touching in 
the back and at the sides, but 
not lying onthe ground. The 








front and the back with per- 
fect smoothness, and only at 
the very top of the shoulder-line is there 
any fullness to the sleeves. When the mate- 
rial is heavy this fullness is taken out with 
darts. 

When you come to think of it you will see 
that these little coats go far better with the 
very full new skirts than did the long-skirted 
coats of last year, which were never becoming 
to any but the most slender women. With 
these short little coats the whole skirt shows, 
and this makes up in the length of line for 
any shortness of the coat. 


HE fullness of the skirts is still extreme 

and it really requires careful manipula- 
tion to handle them well and becomingly. 
There is no doubt about it that the fullness 
has crept very perceptibly to the fronts of 
the skirts, and now there is more fullness in 
the direct centre-front than at the sides and 
over the hips. This inthe short-length skirts 
is graceful and most becoming, although 
again I am sure that many people won’t take 
immediately to this new idea, nor will they 
like the draped or overskirted skirts that are 
coming into style again. But to take up 
more plainly these new skirts with the full- 
ness in the front: they are very pretty in the 
short and round lengths, that can be made in 
either the circular or the gored patterns, but 
preferably in the circular. However, there 
are circular skirts and circular skirts! To 
overdo a circular skirt is to make it a very 
awkward and impracticableone to wear. As 
it is not permitted to have seams on the sides 
of a circular skirt the only way left of taking 
away the superfluous material from the skirt 
is in the centre-front and centre-back. This 
is done by removing the material in the front 
and back in a long, slender V-shaped dart, 
according to the size of the individual per- 
son. You should be careful that the same 
amount is taken out on each side in fitting 
these circular skirts with darts; if you think 


one row being hidden when the waist-belt is 
sewed on, and the other one as closely as 
possible below the waist-belt. When your 
skirt and waist are adjusted the shirring is 
hardly visible; the fullness of the skirt seems 
to come directly from the edge of the belt. 
When, however, you wish to allow the shirr- 
ing to show around the top of the skirt asa 
trimming, put the shirring in with alternating 
long and short stitches, no two consecutive 
stitches of the same length, and in the row 
below have the short stitches come below the 
long ones of the row above, and soon. This 
will make the shirring much stronger as a 
**stay,’’ to hold in place the fullness of your 
material. In some places there should be 
little or no fullness, the stitches of the gathers 
should be pulled almost flat, as, for instance, 
over the fullest curve of the hips and in the 
direct centre-front over the seams. These 
points may all seem very trifling, but these 
are the trifles that perfect a well-hanging and 
well-made skirt. Another very good means 
to keep in place the full, circular, kilted 
skirts is to tape them underneath, the first 
tape being placed just above the turn of the 
hips, the second one about six inches below, 
and the last one ten or twelve inches below 
the second one. The three tapes are the best 
for the kilted skirts, but for simply a full, 
circular skirt you will find that two of the old- 
fashioned tie-backs are the best. 


LAIDS of neutral, low tones are much used 

for separate skirts to be worn with black, 
gray and brown separate coats. All the 
colors are very low and soft in tone. The 
plaids are larger than last year and show 
broken-up lines; yet they are not in the least 
conspicuous. The plaid skirts are mostly 
trimmed with braid, two or three kinds of 
braid often being used on one skirt —that is, a 
wide, soft Hercules braid is combined with a 
medium-width braid of two tones of coloring, 


bodices are made over a tight, 
boned lining, but the material 
should always be put on with fullness, and 
the sleeves should be elbow-length. In 
arranging the material over your lining for 
the bodice drape it on the bias; this is not 
only more graceful, but really economical 
when you know how to do it, because for the 
fullness on the bias you require less material 
than when you have it on the straight. 

The material for the sleeves is cut on the 
bias. Take the point of the bias for the top 
of your sleeve, and the seam where the two 
bias sections are joined comes down the inside 
of the arm; join these two seams with several 
rows of gathering, and then tack the material 
where needed to hold it in place and in proper 
form, to the sleeve lining. Of course, the 
sleeve lining should be cut on the straight and 
as close fitting as is consistent with comfort. 
It is not pretty for the top fullness of the 
sleeve to fall toward the front nor toward the 
back; it should be so tacked to the sleeve 
lining that it falls directly down the centre of 
the arm. 


LOUSES of voile, chiffon cloth and crépe 

satin will all be worn with skirts of cloth, 
velvet and the new camel’s hair. Satin will 
be one of the new features of winter clothes, 
it being much used once more, not alone for 
entire gowns, but for wraps, coats and shirt- 
waists as well. When a material of this tex- 
ture is chosen the style of gown should be 
extremely simple and but little trimmed, 
especially the skirt. Cashmere is one of the 
nicest materials for every-day dresses, or fora 
finely knife-plaited separate skirt. Foulard 
taffeta is another combination that can be 
prettily worked up for shirtwaist gowns, and 
certainly there are economical possibilities in 
this suggestion! These light-weight mate- 
rials make practical separate skirts, or whole 
shirtwaist gowns. The skirts are prettier 


trimmed with knife-plaited flounces, the lower 
edge having a five-inch facing of cloth, 
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FALL SUITS 
Exres. 96 0 $25 


Style Book and Samples Sent Free 


Nothing 
Ready Made 
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corded silk will also be used | 


Your figure is just a little different 
from that of any other woman 
in the world. 


The garment that fits you per- 
fectly will not fit your neighbor. 

The garment that fits your 
neighbor will not fit you. 

The one that fits the dummy 
figure in the store window won't 
fit either of you. 


We can fit both of you, because 
we make each garment to order 
and after a pattern cut according 
to your individual measurements. 


We carry nothing ready-made — 
therefore your garments will not be 
duplicates. We help you to choose the 
style becoming to you, and in the mak- 
ing we keep in mind constantly your 
desires and the requirements of your 
figure. 


The experience gained in fitting 
thousands of customers by mail year 
after year, makes us positive we can ft 
you—So positive that we make this offer: 


If you are not satisfied with the 
fit, your money will be refunded. 


Ask any of our customers who live 
in your neighborhood. We will gladly 
send you their names if you wish them. 

Our Style Book explains how to take 
measurements and: how to order. It 
shows the styles now popular in this 
great fashion centre, pe illustrates : 


Visiting Costumes, . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-made Suits, . . $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts, . . . $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats, . . . . . $9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, . . $5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges to any part of the U. S. 


WE SEND FREE ¢° 2"y part of the United States 

our new Fall and Winter Style 
Book showing the latest New York Fashions, a large 
assortment of samples of the newest materials, and 
simple directions for taking measurements correctly. 
Write for them to-day. 

Kindly state whether you wish samples for a suit, 
skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you 
desire, and we will send a full line of exactly what 
you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d St., New York 


No Agents or Established 











Mai/ Orders 
Only 


Branches 17 Years 
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T IS a great mistake 

for the elderly woman 

to think that it does 
not matter what she 
wears. In truth, she 
should be more particular 
than her daughters in the 
choice of fabrics, designs 
and colorings. 

As to fabrics, they 
should be, if possible, of 
the best quality. A 
pretty little cheap rem- 
nant, picked up on a bar- 
gain counter, may makea 
young girl a charming 
frock, but it would be 
most out of place on a 
woman of mature years. 

Designs should be dig- 
nified, and, where the 
figure permits, long, 
sweeping lines are most 
appropriate and becom- 
ing. The richness in 
trimming lavished upon 
clothes nowadays is most 
suitable for the elderly 
woman—indeed, elabo- 
rate trimming becomes 
her far better than it does 
the young girl—but it 


The Elderly Woman 


By Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 





Cut Circular 


O.1925.— Pat- 

terns for this 
wrap can be sup- 
plied in three 
sizes: 32, 36, 40 
inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards 
52-inch material with 
nap. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. Order by 
number and state bust 
measure. Send all or- 
ders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern 


must not be flippant in its 
effect; it must always ex- 
press dignity. 

Black, of course, is first choice, and black is 
beautiful for old and young. Great variety 
can be had in the exquisite black textures 
this season, but when we introduce white in 
the form of a silk lining, or bands of chiffon 
fagoted together and backed by the same soft 
material, there is no end to its artistic possi- 
bilities. I would not for a moment rule out 
all colors, for there are various shades, among 
them gray and mauve, that are becoming, 
suitable and altogether charming. 


Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


N THIS page are illustrated some excel- 
lent styles, capable of being treated in so 
many different ways that they will meet the 
tastes and pocketbooks of all sorts of women. 
If the gown is made of all-wool Henrietta 
cloth, which now comes ina light weight, as do 
all the fabrics, one of the cotton taffetas, over 
a yard in width and costing about thirty 
cents a yard, will make an excellent lining. 
These Henrietta cloths cost from sixty-five 
cents to one dollar and seventy-five ceuts a 
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Made of Any Soft Material 


O. 1913.— Patterns for this jacket 
can be suppliedins'x sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards 36-inch material. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15cents,post-free. 
Order by number and state bust meas- 
ure. Send all orders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


O. 1914.—Patterns for this skirt 

can be supplied in five sizes: 
22-30 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires 5% yards 44-inch material. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state waist measure. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 











yard and measure from thirty-eight to forty- 
two inches in width. A_ beautiful mate- 
rial, but more expensive, is the silk-warp 
Henrietta which comes thirty-six and forty 
inches wide, costing from one to three dollars 


Of Broadcloth or 
Kersey 


N°: 1922.— Patterns 

for this jacket can 
be supplied in five sizes: 
34-42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards 44-inch ma- 
terial. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. Order by 
number and state bust 
measure. Send all 
orders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


The Ladies’ 


a yard. Satins, poplins, 
and the soft gros-grain 
silks are again in vogue 
and are all suitable for 
the elderly woman. 


a gown of lighter 
weight nothing is so 
pretty as voile, either the 
plain voile of a rather 
coarse weave which hasso 
much style about it, or the 
chiffon voile which is all 
that its name implies. 
The first mentioned costs 
from seventy-five cents to 
two dollars and a quarter 
a yard, and the chiffon 
voile from a dollar to a 


doijar and seventy-five | 


cents; both measure about 
forty-two inches in width, 
A dress of voile should 
be made over silk, and a 
good quality of taffeta 
(in black only), thirty- 
six inches wide, may be 
had at a dollar a yard. 
The wrap illustrated is 
a particularly graceful 
garment; it could be 





TeVenyon | 


| Style No. Ww 


made of no lovelier material than a soft chif- 
fon broadcloth. A beautiful piece of broad- 
cloth, fifty-two inches wide, may be bought for 
two dollars a yard—and after all, this is not 
so expensive when you consider the width — 
and a heavier broadcloth may be purchased 
for three dollars; this one measures fifty-six 
inches and is sponged, ready for the scissors. 
Such a wrap should be lined with one of the 
soft silks or satins, which cost eighty-five 
cents to a dollar and a quarter a yard, and is 
about twenty-one inches wide. 


HE coat shown is a very useful model, 
being cut in sections with a circular effect 
over the shoulders. Made of fine kersey it 
would be most practical as a separate coat. 


A good quality of kersey comes fifty-four | 


inches wide and costs from a dollar and a half 
to two dollars and a half a yard. 


in broadcloth would be excellent. An ex- 
tremely good forty-inch silk coat-lining may 
be bought for a dollar and a half a yard; 
this comes in biack, white and gray, and, con- 
sidering the width, is really not expensive, 
and I am sure would prove a durable lining. 


Suggestions for the Stout Woman 


HE woman whose figure 

inclines to stoutness 

should select her 
clothes with the greatest 
care. 

There are many “‘ don’ts”’ 
for the stout woman which, 
if she will only hear and 
heed, will enable her to 
appear as well dressed as 
her slender sister. Don’t 
wear plaids, and even avoid 
checks. A young but stout 
housewife once told me that 
she always picked up rem- 
nants of pretty plaid ging- 
ham for her kitchen aprons, 
but she hastened to add: 
‘*T always cut them on the 
bias, so that they will be 





A Well-Cut Coat 


O. 1910.— Patterns 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 





With Long, Becoming 


in the front, all tend to give 
length to the figure. In the 
bodice the same idea is car- 
ried out, and the postilion 
effect in the back and the 
deep stole ends extending 
below the waist-line in the 
front all help to give long, 
becoming lines. 

As a rule, dresses with 
bodice and skirt alike are 
more becoming to the stout 
woman than separate skirts 
and waists. A bodice to be 
worn with a cloth skirt may 
be lighter both in color and 
weight than the skirt, but 
avoid decided contrast in 
color between the two. 
Lines 





| Women’s Rain Coats in the world. 
If a more | 
dressy coat is desired this same model made | 
| facilities, cleanliness and economy of large 


| of the utmost value for your money ; 


becoming.’’ Now you may 
laugh if you like at the 
woman with ‘‘ becoming 
work-aprons,’’ but she was 
wise in her generation; this 
was merely an index to the 
careful thought she gave to 
theselection of all herclothes 
—she was always weil and 
becomingly gowned. 

When you make out your 


for this jacket can 
be supplied in four 
sizes: 40-46 inches 
bust measure. Size 42 
requires 2 yards 44- 
inch material. Price, 
including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Order by num- 
ber and state bust 
measure. Send all 
orders, with price 
inclosed, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The 














O. 1927.— Patterns 

for this waist can be 
supplied in four sizes: 
40-46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 42 requires 3 
yards 36-inch material. 
Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Order by number 
and state bust measure. 
Send all orders, with 
price inclosed, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


HAVE not forgotten the in- 

evitable shirtwaist, which 
is indispensable for women 
both small and large. The 
stout woman must have her 
shirtwaist adjusted most 
carefully about the waist- 
line. Don’t have it made 
tight—that will accentuate 
your size—but wear under- 
neath a well-cut and snugly- 


shopping list let plain fabrics 
bea feature of it. In choos- 
ing material for a tailored suit, one with a tiny 
thread forming an unobtrusive stripe is some- 
times a good choice. Don’t wear anything 
that is conspicuous or showy either in design 
or in coloring; avoid extreme styles. 
Trimmings should be flat and, for the most 
part, put on lengthwise; don’t use ruffles and 
fluffy trimmings. Long lines are desirable. 


N MY designs for this article, notice how 

length of line has beenthe principal thought. 
The skirt with its narrow-paneled gores is 
an extremely good model, the many seams 
breaking any broad effect at the hips. The 
coat, cut in sections, is unusually well-fitting ; 
the long lines from shoulder to lower edge, 
both back and front, and the narrow vest set 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 





With Narrow-Paneled Gores 
O. 1928.— Patterns for this skirt can be supplied in 


five sizes: 26-34 inches waist measure. Size 26 re- 
quires 8% yards 22-inch or 4% yards 44-inch material. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order 
by number and state waist measure. Send all orders, 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies‘ 
Home Journal. 


fitting corset-cover. 

For all stout figures it is better to have 
shirtwaists made with a side-body, and for 
very stout figures two side-bodies are needed, 
having the seam which joins the two side- 
bodies directly under the arm; this tends to 
give a narrow effect to both back and front. 
The sleeve for a stout woman should never be 
fitted too closely; it should always be put into 
the arm’s-eye easy, so there is no danger of 
that drawn, tight look that we so often see. 

Much, too, depends upon the belt. Don’t 
affect the high girdle —leave that for slender 
figures; a narrow belt fitted closely into the 
waist-line and tapering slightly in the front 
is the most becoming style. Although not 


in extreme style this season, the belt made to 
match the waist, instead of the skirt, gives 
a long-waisted effect to stout women. 
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oe Kenyon ion Boor SForome 


All Garments 
Fully 
Guaranteed 


$8 to $25 


FAIR WEATHER GARMENTS 
THAT STAND RAIN . 


The Styles and Fabrics are appropriate for 
clear days, correct for opera cloaks, just right 
for traveling, shopping, calling, walking, or 
in your carriage, automobile or yacht. 


They do not have the look of a rain 
coat, yet are Cravenette proofed 








We are the largest makers of Men’s and 
We con- 
trol woolen mills making exclusive novelties 
in rain coat fabrics. Our great factory, its 


operations, has made possible this offering 
the high- 
est standard of style, quality and wor kmanship 
that these prices have ever secured. 


DOLL and Rain Coats FREE 


Write to us and say about what price you desire to pay for 
your rain coat, also give the name of the store where you 
trade. We will then send samples of the goods and 
our printed Doll, with several interchangeable rain coats, 
for the children to cut out, which will show you front and 
back of each coat. The youngsters will want ‘ Dolly’ 

when you are through with her, especially on rainy days, in- 
doors. We have another offer to make if you reply promptly. 


These Coats bear the Label : 
Cc. KENYON CO. 
MAKERS 
NEW YORK 








Remember, we will see that 
you can get a Kenyon Rain 
Coat wherever you live. 


New York Salesrooms 
C. KENYON CO., Ney, York Selesroo 
Address mail to factory : 
700-710 Atlantic Avenue, Bor. Brooklyn, New York 
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1 OUTINGS 




















There is much of comfort in knowing that 
one has on the very best of everything. | 
That Kimonos are absolutely the Standard 
Outing Flannel of the world is undisputed. 

They are made by folks who know how, | 
on the best machinery that money can buv 

The famous CHATTAHOOCHEE VALLEY 
COTTON is used exclusively. | 

An enchanting line of patterns and colorings. 

A perfectly charming fabric for any garment 
worn by women and children, day or night. 

Urge your storekeeper ‘to get genuine | 
Kimonos. Send his address. Ask for samples. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia | 


America’s Greatest Mills. 


When You Buy a Rain Coat 
Rainy Day Suit, Skirt or the cloth 


insist on having the genuine 


“CGaenedlle 
which has this 
circular trade-mark 
stamped on the back of the 
cloth. It guarantees that “ Rain Will = 
Neither Wet Nor Spot It.” Postal will bring booklet. 
B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 71 Grand Street, NEW YORE 

































It will cost you nothing to ex- | THE BELL | 
amine our beautiful wed- | goog & 
ding samples before STATIONERY 


A 


ae COMPANY 
irs : . 
each additional * 914 BE, Main St, 
hundred §2.50. to Richmond, Va. 
styles; best stock; artist alin unin 


workmanship. Delivered _,, the U.S-—~ 
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Shirtwaists and Separate Skirts _ |[octoser stytes 


In Women’s Regals 


The Regal shoes you buy this month 
will be October styles, and you can de- 
pend on it. 

The ordinary way of selling shoes is so 
indirect and slow that you not only pay 
good money for four extra profits but you 
get styles that are six and eight months 
old. Practically every other shoe manu- 
facturer in the United States was making 
up his “ Fall’ styles last Winter. 

The Regal method of quickly repro- 
ducing every new and exclusive shoe 
design of the cust-m bootmakers as soon 
as they appear, and of dealing with you 
direct, brings you shoe styles that dre 
timely as well as correct and distinctive. 

We can fit you from the shelves of the 
Mail Order Department with precisely 
the same certainty, and give you the same 
personal service as in any 
of our 38 special 
women’s stores. 
Either way, the 
salesman selects 
your perfect fit from 
a full range of 
Quarter Sizes. 


THE REGAL 
STYLE BOOK 


tells allaboutand 
illustrates all the late 
styles. It answers 
every question you 
could ask about the 
Regal persoual and 
guaranteed method 
of fitting shoes 















Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 































by mvail, and 
aboutevery Saratoga 
smallest de. 14P13—As il- 


lustrated. New 
high - sloping toe, 
meat extension soles, 
smart Blucher cut, Cuban 

heel. Finest quality of 
Imported Patent Leather. 
14P14—Same as illustrated, except made of Black 
| King Calf. Price $3.50. 

Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere 
in the United States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, also Germany, Belgium, 
Japan, Norway and all points covered by the Parcels Post 
system, at the same price as in our 97 stores, with 25 cents 
extra to cover all delivery charges. 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENTS: 
Boston, Mass., 703 Summer Street 

MAIL ORDER SUB-STATIONS : 
Factory, East Whitman, Mass., Box 992 


London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane 
820 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


97 STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: 


| tail of the 
handsome 
| shoes it 
illustrates. 


A Stylish Model for Cloth or Voile 


O. 1934. — Patterns for this waist can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust meas- 
ure, Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch material. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Order by number and state bust measure. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World. 


i 
“Regal Stes 
Size 24 requires 117% yards 22-inch, 7% yards 36- 


REASONS WH Y' 
inch, or 6% yards 44-inch material. Price, includ- a 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by | 
number _# cue waist pro Roy Send all exders, } Braid Should Be Used 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The * 
on Dresses and Skirts 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 
One Lady writes: 








Of Chiffon Taffeta with Lace Yoke 


O. 1933.— Patterns for this waist can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 5% yards 22-inch material, Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order 
by number and state bust measure. Send alb or- 
ders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


O. 1819. — Patterns for this skirt can be sup- 

plied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires 9 yards 22-inch, 57 yards 
36-inch, or 54 yards 44-inch material without nap, 
or 3% yards 54-inch material with nap. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order 
by number and state waist measure. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 











N°: 1825.— Patterns for this skirt can be supplied 
in four sizes: 22-28 inches waist measure. 


The reason why I use braid on my 
dresses is because it protects the 
bottom of the skirt from wearing 
and fraying out, therefore the use- 
fulness and good appearance of the 
gown is prolonged. 

I use Silko Braid on my more deli- 
cate and thin gowns without adding 
materially to the weight and have 
no trouble in matching colors. 


See Special Offer in September LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


For a Lingerie Blouse or One of Light Wool 








GOFFS BRAID | 


O. 1931.— Patterns for this waist can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 24 yards 36-inch material. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order 
by number and state bust measure. Send all orders, 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





O. 1699.— Patterns for this skirt can be 

supplied in seven sizes : 22-34 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires 11% yards 22- 
inch, 6'% yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 44-inch 
material. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. Order by number and 
state waist measure. Send all orders, 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 








The Finest Silk and Wool 
Dress Fabric in the world 


But be sure you get it. 


— 


The only way to be sure is to 
remember that the 


Genuine is perforated every 3 yards 
on the selvedge like this 
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FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD 


A Tailored Effect in Linen or Voile Of Crépe Satin with Frills of the Same STORES 
O. 1932.— Patterns for this waist can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches N°: 1935.— Patterns for this waist can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust i 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch material. Price, including measure, Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch material. Price, including Chart ! 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and state bust measure. Send Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and state bust measure. Send all orders, f 
all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. \ 





DARNEZY has four concavities, 
: : : : : two larger on sides, 
O. 1827.— Patterns for this skirt can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches O. 1829.— Patterns for this skirt can be supplied in six sizes: 22-32 inches waist two smaller on ends, suiting all holes. Makes 


waist measure. Size 24 requires 12 yards 22-inch, 7% yards 36-inch, or 6 measure. 








Size 24 requires 11% yards 22-inch, 8% yards 36-inch, or 658 yards straight surface to work on. No sticking 
yards 44-inch material. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order 44-inch material without nap, or 5% yards 54-inch material with nap. Price, includ- needle in wood. Keeps hole smaller, makes } 
by number and state waist measure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and state waist measure. emccth, flat darn. Sabres time and labor. c 1 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. Postpaid 25c. Mrs. J. Shiells, Neenah, Wis. 
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For Girls Who Make Their Own 


By Reine de Renty 


Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 
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HE style 

and com- 

fort of the 
new hats lie en- 
tirely in the 
shaping, fitting 
and placing 
of the barette. 
The barette 
used to be 
known as the 
‘“bandeau’’— 
that was before 
it became the 
most important 
feature of the 
hat — and any girl who has made hats knows 
that making the barette well and putting 
it in well are the most difficult things in 
the doing up of the hat. It is a known fact 
that a hat whose barette is well placed should 
stay on the head without any hatpins, for 
while the barette serves to lift up the hat it 
should at the same time make it adhere to 
the head. As a rule, a barette should be of 














DRAWN BY ANNA W. SPEAKMAN 

















A stylish hat with the new tilt. It may be made 
for from $2.50 to $3. 


medium size; if your hat needs to be lifted up 
high it is better to use two barettes, or even 
three if necessary, for a single one does not 
take easily the shape of the head. Indeed, 
according to the present vogue two barettes— 
one sewed to the end of the other—are used 
in all dressy hats. 





BARETTE is made of wire or stiff can- 

vas and covered with any sort of ma- 
terial; it may be of the same color as the hat, 
but it is better to have it of the same shade as 
the hair, so that it does not show; a barette 
covered with black velvet is always right. 
Figure 1 shows a barette made of wire. All 
the others are made of canvas with wire 
sewed around the edge. Ready-made bar- 
ettes may be bought, costing about twenty- 
five cents if covered with velvet, and twenty 

















Showing the under-brim trimming of velvet rib- 
bon and wings of the hat illustrated above. 


cents uncovered; but they are simple to 
make, and one could scarcely count the cost 
of the material required. The medium-sized 
barette should be eleven inches long and two 
inches wide in the middle. 


N THE first illustration is shown a hat 

which may be made for from two dollars 
and a half to three dollars. The materials 
required are a felt sailor hat, which will cost 
one dollar, a pair of wings for fifty cents, and 
three yards of velvet ribbon costing thirty- 
five or forty-five cents a yard. The only 
difficulty in the trimming of this hat is the 
poise of the barettes, of which there are 
three; two of them are sewed end to end (see 
Figure 2) and extend all around the hat. 





The second illustration is of the inside of 
this hat, and, with a few directions, I think 
you will not find it so hard todo. Start the 
barette on the right side, on a line with the 
ear; carry it across the front and around the 
hat until the ends are within two inches of 
meeting. It is to be noticed that the barette 
starts at the head- 
line, butatthe back, 


the place for the head and sew the edges 
tightly to the head-line of the frame, which 
must have no crown, this being replaced by 
a wide velvet Tam o’Shanter. For this Tam 
o’Shanter simply cut again a perfect round 
about twenty-two inches in diameter; gather 
it and see that a good deal of fullness is left 
in the front; sew it 
on the frame and in 





where it ends, it is 
sewed out on to the 
brim at a distance 
of an inch from the 
head-line. This 
leaves more room 
for the head. The 
hat is now lifted up 
on the left side, but 
to give it a more 
stylish tilt a third 
barette is added, 
put in upside- 
down, so that the 
curved edge is up 
and the straight 
edge lies upon the 
hair. Figure 3 
shows how to do 
this, and Figure 4 
shows the effect 
from the side. The 
two barettes first 








front make a knot 
of another piece 
of velvet; pass 
through the knot 
a wide fantasie 
feather, or, if you 
prefer, a bunch of 
mistletoe or holly; 
a bunch of Christ- 
mas roses looks 
pretty also. Ihave 
not yet spoken of 
the barettes: there 
are two sewed end 
to end as in the 
first hat, and placed 
exactly in the same 
way. Tohidethem 
it is nice to have 
small loops of rib- 
bon much lighter 
in shade than the 
felt; for example, 








put in support the 
wings and the vel- A* 
vet ribbon, the third 

rests on the hair. 

The trimming of this hat is very simple but 
natty-looking; the velvet bow on the right 
side is particularly pretty. It is a very nice 
arrangement to have the felt and wings of 
some dark shade and the velvet of a lighter 
hue: brown felt and wings are lovely with a 
pale gray-green rib- 
bon. This hat, al- 


* ready-to-go, never-fear-storm’’ hat which may 
be made for $2. 


if you have a dark, 
dahlia-red hat (and 
this color will be 
much worn this 
winter) have a silvery pink ribbon on your 
hair, which will make the hat look softer. A 
very 
mistletoe. With a blue dress an all-blue 
hat or a black one looks best. This hat, if 
entirely of new material, is more expensive 
than the others, for 
it must be of good 





though in a sailor 
form, is very dressy. 
Wings and quills 
will be much used 
for winter hats, and 
also plain, simple 
ribbous. 


HE hat shown at 

the top of the 
page can be had 
for two dollars, and 
was designed on 
purpose for girls 
who go to business 
every day and need 
a ‘‘ready-to-go, 
never -fear-storm’ 
sort of hat; it is 
becoming and may 
be quickly made. 
First of all a wire 
is sewed around the 
brim of a sailor hat, 
holding the wire 
tight so as to make 








quality to look 
well. The wire 
frame costs fifty 
cents. The beaver 
cloth is very expen- 
sive—about four 
dollars a yard; but 
it is so wide (fifty- 


four inches) that 
you need buy only 
half a yard, and 


this will make two 
hats. The velvet 


lar, the wings or 
flowers another dol- 
lar, and the ribbon 
to go underneath at 
least fifty cents. 
This hat, you see, 
could not be made 
of all new material 
for less than five 
dollars. Keep this 
hat for dressy oc- 








the brim turn up. 
There is only one 
barette in this hat, 
starting over each ear and crossing in the 
back; loops of ribbon hide it and look well 
on the hair, and a ribbon to match is rolled 
around the crown. A point that is quite 


fetching is the poise 
“SLI” 


of the two quills, 
Figure 1 





giving an air of 
style to the small 
hat. This hat is 
very pretty allinred. The felt may be bought 
for a dollar — perhaps a little less —the quills 
for twenty-five cents, and three yards of rib- 
bon (two for the trimming of the barette and 
one for the roll around 
the crown) for seventy- 
five cents. 

Of course, sailor hats 
of last year may easily 
be trimmed again in the new style and you 
will have new-fashioned hats. Always take 
care when you buy a hat that its shape is 
good and becoming, then the trimming of it 
will be easy and the 
results good. If you 
have no felt hat and do 
not want to buy one, a 
frame may be covered 
with bias folds of cloth 
or taffeta; these folds 
should not be wider than half an inch—that 
is, a one-inch strip folded in the middle. 
This is a very cheap way of having hats to 
suit your dresses: get a yard more of the 
material and you can have a pretty hat. 


HE third hat shown is of beaver cloth and 
is very easy to make. Of the cloth cut 
two perfect rounds about fifteen inches in 
diameter and sew them to the top and under 
sides of the brim of your frame; then cut out 


Of beaver cloth and velvet. 
make this hat for less than $5. 


Figure 2 
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Figure 3 


casions and wear 
for every day one 
of the others. 


It would be difficult to 


costs at least a dol- | 





dark green is lovely with bunches of | 





F COURSE, you could make your winter | 


hats out of chiffon and lace, and many 
people prefer doing so, hoping to use them 
for the next spring also; but I think it is a 
very bad calculation, for when spring comes 
the hat looks droopy and soiled by the winter 
storms. It is better to have really good felt 
hats which will outlive one season’s wear 
and may be altered and retrimmed several 
times. Beware of long ostrich feathers on 
ordinary hats; they must be kept for dressy 
hats, for dampness uncurls and spoils them. 
Cock feathers look well and bear stormy 
weather splendidly, so 
do fantasie quills, 
and wings, as I have 
said before, are very 
much in vogue. These 
are used in pairs or singly for trimming both 
the outside and the under brim of the new hats. 
Hat crowns are to be higher this season. 
A noticeable feature of the new hats is the 
simple manner in 
which the outside is 
trimmed, and the ex- 
cessive trimming that 
is put on the barettes. 
Soft ribbons and vel- 
vets, feathers and 
flowers resting on the hair are almost always 
becoming, so that this new style should be 
received cordially. Always put good material 
into your hats if possible. It pays in the 
end, for the hat keeps its 

good looks much longer, 

and some of the trim- 

ming —or the hat itself — 

may, with a little kind 

treatment, be pressed into 


Figure 4 service another season, 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter Catalogue containing everything in 
the Woman's Wear, mailed Free. Write for it to-day. 











No 649 This extremely stylish coat is made of an 
. excellent quality of Kersey, cut the ex- 
treme stylish 42 inch length and is made with the 
popular box-back with tailor stitched straps down the 
back. Handsome shawl 
collar of fine nutria beaver 
fur giving that rich, com- 
fortable appearance to the 
garment. Plaited full & 
sleeves with cuffs, double- 
breasted front and two 
roomy patch pockets at 
sides. Yoke lined with 
heavy satin. Colors black 
or castor only. Sizes 32 
to 44bust measure. Never 
before was a garment of 
this quality and style 


ffered f 
price... 940.99 
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This most at- 

No. D149 tractive coat is 
made of a good quality of 
Cheviot, cut full 42 inches 
long, the extreme stylish 
length for this season. 
Has the new popular 
collarless effect, with 
tailor stitched out- 
line, fancy shaped 
yokeandalso fancy 
cuffs, all of which 
are handsomely 
piped with vel- 
vet to match. 
Double breast- 
ed front, 
close fitting 
back and 
plaited 
sleeves. Metal 
button trimming. 
The yoke and 
sleeves are lined 
with satin serge. 
Colors black, 
navy blue or 
brown. Sizes 32 to 44 

We offer these coats as long as our $5 95 


bust measure. 
limited quantity will last at the extreme low price of 


THE BIG STORE PERG. 
b — 
OPERG Espey 
Branch 
Agents 
SIEGE YORK CITY.NY. NY. 
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ractical Long Coats 
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1921 


This coat with its graceful circular skirt and deep em- 
pire yoke is one of the newest models. Developed in 
velvet or broadcloth it would make a beautiful garment. 


O. 1921.— Patterns for this coat can be supplied 

in four sizes: 34-40 inches bust measure. 

Size 36 requires 4 yards 44-inch material. 

Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 

Order by number and state bust measure. Send all 

orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 











Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 
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1916 


The long lines of this semi-fitting coat make it a 
becoming model to many figures. Made of covert 
cloth it would be an especially good coat for traveling. 


O. 1916.— Patterns for this coat can be supplied 

in four sizes: 34-40 inches bust measure. 

Size 36 requires 3% yards 44-inch material. 

Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 

Order by number and state bust measure. Send all 

orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


on 


Another circular model suitable for a rain or traveling 
coat if made in a waterproof material is shown on the 
left. If made of broadcloth it may be worn over one’s 
best dresses. 


O. 1924.— Patterns for this coat can be supplied 

in four sizes: 34-40 inches bust measure. 

Size 36 requires 538 yards 44-inch material. 

Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 

Order by number and state bust measure. Send all 

orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Acoat of finely-twilled serge made by the model shown 
on the right would be both stylish and useful. It is a de- 
sign adaptable for wear in both fair and cloudy weather. 


O. 1912.— Patterns for this coat can be supplied 

in four sizes: 34-40 inches bust measure. 

Size 36 requires 434 yards 44-inch material. 

Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 

Order by number and state bust measure. Sendall 

orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 








To Take Coat Measurements 


When ordering patterns for coats, 
jackets, waists, wrappers, etc., be governed 
entirely by the bust measurement. 

Take the bust measurement moderately 
tight over the dress, placing tape around 
the body close up under the arms, well up 
across the back so as to cross the lower 
part of the shoulder-blades, and over the 
fullest part of the bust. 
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1907 


Venetian cloth would be a satisfactory material for this 
trim-looking coat. It is an exceptionally good model 
for a serviceable coat for every-day wear. 


O. 1907.— Patterns for this coat can be supplied 

in four sizes: 34-40 inches bust measure. 

Size 36 requires 3% yards 44-inch material. 

Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 

Order by number and state bust measure. Send all 

orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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| Mrs. Osborn } 
Says About It 


“ Heatherbloom Taffeta is a wonderful 
substitute for silk. It closely resem- 
bles the genuine article, without pos- 
sessing any of its disadvantages, and 
does not cut nor crack. 

“* Heatherbloom is an ideal material 
for petticoats. Women who formerly 
could afford only one or two perish- 
able silk skirts may now rejoice in 
four or five dainty ones of 
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— lustrous enough to deceive the most careful 
observer; durable enough to outlast half a 
dozen skirts of silk, and without that harsh 
rustle so abhorrent to the smartly-gowned 
woman. 

** Heatherbloom comes in all colors. It takes 
dye better than silk and retains it longer 
Wherever silk taffeta would ordinarily be 
used, or where economy is an object, Heather- 
bloom comes in nicely for lining purposes." 


JOSEFA WILSON OSBORN. 


00M Heatherbloom costs 
BL but a quarter as 
much as silk. Ob- 


HEATH tainable wherever 


fine linings are sold. 
Look for this stamp on Mrs. Osborn's book, 
selvage of every yard. with sample, free. 


Ask for Heatherbloom ready-made petticoats 
Look for trade mark on hanger. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, 
New York City 




















New York’s Best Store 


is making every effort to extend its business to as far as the 
mails will reach. To aid us in our endeavors we offer the 
readers of this magazine the accompanying new style shirt 
waist 50 per cent. below its value. This we term a 
leader and is used as an advertisement to attract your first 
order. We are willing to sacrifice our profit and give you an 
exceptional bargain at the cost to manufacture, in order to be- 
come acquainted and have you communicate with us, as well 
as to place in your hands our catalogue which explains how 
we can save you 20 per cent. on your purchases — barring no 
competition. We sell 

















Our the finest goods at the 
Catalogue lowest prices of any 
» house in the country. 
ag No. 111,.—New 
. : oO. = 

Write for it Style Fali Waist, 
Today. made from medium 

weight poplin in white, black 
Samples of or light blue, five clusters of 
this waist three tucks in front, with 

fancy embroidered medal- 
sent free. 


lion between each, two side 
and box plaits in 
center of back, 
full sleeve with 
deep five inch 
tucked cuff. 


"$7 00 


Agents 
Wanted to 
sell our Men's 
and Women’s Made- 
to-Order and Ready- 
made Clothing. 

Mention this magazine and send ns $1.00, enclosing 10c for 
postage, and we will mail you this beautiful waist. If you do 
not think it the greatest bargain you ever purchased, you are 
privileged to return and we will cheerfully refund your money. 


Our guarantee is— YOU MUST BE SATISFIED. 


Estab- 6th Ave., 
Sb HR @Hes 
1857 23d Sts. 


NEW YORK, 


























ES. 
Hooked to Stay 


When your waist or skirt is hooked, 
it is bound to stay hooked, if you use 


Peet’s invisible Eyes 





PEET BROS. 
Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. | "Vetere 




























HERE'S A PIN! PUSH ITIN! 
For hanging up CALENDARS, 
small pictures, + post- 
ers, wash-cloths, tooth-brushes 
and innumerable other things 
without disfiguring wood or plaster walls as do tacks, 


+ 

Moore Push-Pins 
solve the problem. No hammer needed: you push them in 
with your fingers. Made of STEEL and polished GLASS; 
strong and ornamental. Can be used over and over. Soldat 
stationery, house-furnishing and photo-supply stores or mailed 

epaid for 100 per packet of ' dozen, ‘or box 

reo either size. No. 1 like cut; size No. 2, longer handle. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 154 8. 11th St., phi: 















The triangular ends make it Peers 
impossible for the stitches to Invisiaue EY 
stretch or slip round. 

At all stores or by mail. 

2 doz. eyes Sc. with spring | - 

hooks 10c. black or white —all 

sizes. 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Edith May Gardner 


Drawings by 


OMETHING just 
S as necessary to a 

girl’s wardrobe as 
her gowns and tailor- 
made suits is a com- 
fortable and attractive 
looking negligee. Not 
because very many peo- 
ple see her in it—for 
she never leaves her 
own room with it on— 
bnt we each have an 
intimate friend or two 
whom we receive in our 
own room, and so we 
appreciate the luxury of 
a pretty dressing-gown. 
Besides a bataorobe, a 
simple dressing-sacque 
and a three-quarter- 
length negligee, I am 
giving you a dainty lit- 
tle house frock which 


may be worn in the 
afternoon or in the 
evening after a busy 


school or business day. 
The practical feature in 
this little frock is the 
fact that it is put on in 
one piece —-no tying or 
pinning down of shirt- 
waists, no hooking skirt 
and waist together and 
then adjusting a girdle, 
for all of these things 
are trying when a girl 
is really tired out. This 
little frock is cut by a 
plain six-gored pattern, 


in seven sizes: 


material. 
15 cents, post-free. 


finished with two deep ruffles at the foot, and 
is joined to a plain little tucked blouse by a 
This band is 
trimmed with a row of lace or embroidery 
beading through which a ribbon is run and 
tied in a long loop bow in the centre front. 
two circular, 


band an inch and a half wide. 


The blouse is trimmed with 
tucked collars 
finished with lit- 
tle ruffles or 
quillings, and 
the elbow sleeve 
is finished with 
a band of the em- 
broidery bead- 
ing, having the 
ribbon tied in an 
attractive rosette 
bow. A soft tie 
in the centre 
front is of the 
same ribbon. 
This little 
frock would be 
pretty made of 
dimity or lawn 
if worn in a 
house that is well 
heated during 
the fall and win- 
ter, but for a girl 
who would like 
something a lit- 
tle warmera 
practical idea 
would betomake 
it of wool batiste 
or cashmere, 
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A Dainty Little House Frock 


N?2: 1908.— Patterns for this house dress can be sup- 

plied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 13% yards 27-inch, 10 yards 36-inch, 
or 8% yards 42-inch material. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and state 
bust measure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


finishing the edges of the ruffle with taffeta 
A serviceable color if made of cash- 
having all of the ribbons 


ribbon. 
mere would be red, 
in black. 


KNOW that the plain yet good-looking bath- 
robe illustrated will appeal to every girl, 


as some of my readers who are college girls 
have written to me asking me to design a 
simple but attractive bathrobe, for every one 
needs one to slip on ina hurry. Therefore I 
have designed this with an eye to quick fast- 
ening; it is closed simply with three frogs 
and buttons in the centre front and then with 
a thick cord at the waist-line. The most sen- 
sible material for a robe of this kind is eider- 
down, having a taffeta band trimming around 
the shaped yoke, V neck and bottom of the 
sleeves. Always select a decidedly becom- 
ing color for a bathrobe, and as eiderdown 
washes well there is no reason why dainty 
pale blues and pinks will not do good service. 











A Pretty Sacque of Flannelette 


O. 1909. — Patterns for this matinée 
or dressing-sacque can be supplied 
32-44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 27-inch, 
3 yards 36-inch, or 24% yards 44-inch 
Price, including Chart Model, 
Order by number 
and state bust measure. 
orders, with price inclosed, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Send all 


HAVE tried to give here 
garments that will ap- 
peal to girls in all stations 
of life, and I am sure that 
the three I have already 
described will come with- 
in the limits of all of my 
girl readers, so I 

am going to give 

you one that is just 
alittle extravagant, 

for I have been par- 
ticularly requested 

to design a pretty 
Empire house sacque for a 
trousseau, and at this season 

of the year I felt sure this 


The cords may be bought fin- 
ished with tassels. 
cost thirty-five cents and silk 
ones fifty cents. 
necessary, and little bindings of 
lawn of the same color make 
a neat finish for the seams. 


ITH the thought that 
W lots of girls have skirts 
that are good, yet out-of-date 

to wear on the street, came 
the idea of a short, plain 
dressing-sacque that may 
be used with these skirts 
to wear them out. 
made of flannelette in a pretty 
stripe or figure, finished with 
tiny bias folds down the front 
and around the sleeve of flan- 
nelette in a plain color the same 
shade as the prevailing tone in 
the sacque, would make 
a cheap but pretty finish. 
The buttons may be 
moulds covered with the 
same, or it is a good way 
to use up some pearl 
buttons from the old 
button-bag. 
ribbons are most practi- 
cal to use at the waist, 
for they, too, 
wash. 
costs very little, and 
the most attract- 
ive combinations 
of colors may be 
secured. 


Cotton ones 


No lining is 


The jacket 


Taffeta 


will 
Outing flannel 


would appeal to many girls. 
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ming is to cut 
strips of the 
silk three 
inches wide 
across the 


grain, join 
them to- 
gether, and 


when cutting 
allow twice the 
amount desired 
when finished, 
as cording must 
gather up very 
full to be pretty. 
Use cord about 
the size of a 
thin lead- 
pencil, and put 
one cord along 
each edge, turn- 
ing the silk half 
an inch—less 
than this would 
be apt to ravel. 
When both edges 
are done put the 
third cord right 
through the 
centre. 


This dainty piece of finery 
is made of China silk. 
mounted on lawn the same color as the 
silk and is embroidered in daisies and 
French knots. 
skirt is put on the yoke the two box- 
plaits in the centre are also embroid- 
ered; the outside of the yoke is finished 
with cord trimming of the same ma- 
terial, and the inside 
is lined with the same 
to cover the 
foundation. 
The best way to 
make this cord trim- 


The yoke is 


After the full plaited 



























lawn 





Mary E. Schanck, from Designs by Miss Gardner 


GOOD idea is to work at all three cords 

at once, first a little on one and then 
going tothe next one. By doing this you can 
draw the shirrings up, while if you do one 
at a time you must leave the strip straight 
and draw it up afterward. The advantage 
in drawing up the shirrings as you go along 
is that the thread by which they are shirred 
may be pulled up, making a much more 
secure and snug-fitting cording. If there is 
anything that looks untidy it is a loose thread 
along the edge of cording; be careful, there- 
fore, to draw your threads so that each thread 
is just the same length as the cord itself, and 
then the covering of the cording will have a 
finished look. You will find it necessary 
when you turn the corners to draw up the 
inside cord just a little to give a good curve. 
The full elbow sleeve is finished with a 
gauntlet cuff, which is mounted on lawn the 
same as the yoke, embroidered to match and 
finished with a cording; it is also lined, as it 
sets out quite in- 
dependent of the 
sleeve and is 
very likely to 
show its lining. 
After the gaunt- 
let cuff has been 
turned up inside 























A Plain Yet Attractive Bathrobe 


N?2: 1917.—Patterns for this lounging or bath robe 
can be supplied in seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust 


measure. Size 36 requires 8% yards 27-inch, 6% 
yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 44-inch material. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order 


by number and state bust measure. Send all orders, 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


of the lower edge of the sleeve a full 
plaiting of the silk is tacked in and then 
a half-inch bias facing finishes the in- 
side of the sleeve. 

A dressing-sacque of this kind may be 
worn with a pretty silk slip skirt or petti- 
coat, and as this, too, is anecessary feature 
of a girl’s wardrobe I am going 
to show you one of the new 
petticoats. It is cut with a 
four-gore fitted top, deriving 
its fullness from a circular 
flounce. This flounce is fin- 
ished at the foot with a cable 
cord and trimmed with two or 
three little bias ruffles. Bias 
folds are used to finish the top 
of the circular flounce. 


The Necessary Expenditures 


The Eiderdown Bathrobe 
8% yards of 27-inch ma- 





Sere $0.50 .0' 
% yard of taffeta ...... 75 og 
1 silk rope girdle ...... -50 
6 buttonholes.......... 02 

NS 6 o5'003>se00kc $5.16 


Empire House Sacque 


6% yards of 36- 
inch China silk $0.79 $5.14 
1 dozen skeins of 





embroidery silk -35 
1 ball of piping 

GPG siadesctess -10 

eee $5.59 


The Little House Frock 





Empire House Sacque, and Petticoat 
O. 1918.— Patterns for this matinée can be supplied in 


six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 10 yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 
44-inch material. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. Order by number and state bust meas- 
ure. Send all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


N2: 1919.— Patterns for this petticoat with circular 
flounce and dust ruffie can be supplied in five sizes: 
22-30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 12% yards 
22-inch, or 8% yards 36-inch material. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by number and 
State waist measure. Send all orders, with price in- 


closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Io yards of 36- 





inch lawn ..... $0.12 $1.20 
1% yards of lace 
beading ....... +39 -59 
5 yards of taffeta 
ee 15 75 
1 dozen buttons. . .20 
| ae $2.74 


Simple Dressing-Sacque 
3% yards of 27- . 


inch Gennclotie $o.15 $0.53 
2 yards of ribbon —.20 40 


\% yard of plain 
flannelette for 





trimming ...... 15 08 
6 button moulds . 02 
FOE vcscvess $1.03 
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Make your own 


GIRDLES 


over 


Warren’s Featherbone 
Foundations 


Come in all the fashionable shapes. 
Styles suited to every type of figure 
and to every taste. 

Made of fine crinoline with supports 
of thin, flexible Warren’s Featherbone. 
Perfect fitting; easily sewn through. 

These Foundations are readily 
draped in any of the countless designs 
the smart shops are showing. 

The total cost is trifling compared 
with the shop-price for same styles. 





PHYLLIS No. 2 Girdle Foundation 


Of bias crinoline, left wide and unbound that it 
may be fitted to any figure, and shaped in any 
style. Tape at waist prevents stretching at that 
point. Sizes 20 to 34. 


















Retails at 20c. 


PHYLLIS No. 4 Girdle Foundation 


Style suited to practically all figures. Of crinoline, 
supports of Warren’s leatherbone Pointed 
above and below waist line in back. Edges bound. 
Front lacing. Sizes 20 to 34 









Retails at 15c. 






PHYLLIS No. 5 Girdle Foundation 


Fastens in the back. Extreme corselet style for 
slender figures. Very fashionable shape. Boned 













with Warren's Featherbone to give straight front 
effect. Sizes 20 to 34. 


Retails at 18c. 











PHYLLIS No. 8 Girdle Foundation 


Fastens in the back. Deep point in front, and 
slightly pointed above waist line in back. Gives a 
slender waist line to the full figure. Sizes 20 to 34. 


Retails at 15c. 














All PHYLLIS Girdle and Stock Foundations 
beara be meee inark—a tag with our trade 

mark name stamped with a Big Red Figure or 
Letter—your rotection against unsatisfactory 
substitutes. arren’s Featherbone and Feather- 
bone Specialties are sold by reliable merchants 
everywhere. If there's any number your dealer 
can’t supply send to us direct, enclosing price. 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE ~| 


a4 illustrated, sent FREE to any address. 


Elm Street 


— Oaks, Mich. 
BRANCHES IN 


New York: 44 E. 23d St., Cor. 4th Avenue. 


" Wlisicigjeatheul 


Chicago: 706 Marshall Field Annex Bldg. 





Boston: 7 Temple Place. 





San Francisco: 6-8 Sutter St. 
Montreal and Toronto: The Featherbone Novelry Co., Ltd. Jj 
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What the Little Ones Will Need 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
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Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 
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French Nainsook Dress 


N°: 1937.— Patterns for 

this child’s dress can be 
supplied in three sizes: 6 
months, 1 and 2 years. Size 
1 year requires 2% yards of 
27-inch, or 1% yards of 36- 
inch material. Price, includ- 
ing Chart Model, 10 cents, 
post-free. Order by num- 
ber and state age size. 
Send all orders, with 
price inclosed, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 


A Cashmere Coat 


The boy finds the shaped 
ankle prevents wrinkling 
under the shoe — 


They Are Comfortable. 


The mother finds one pair 
will outwear three pairs of 
ordinary stockings — 


They Are Durable. 


25c. a pair. 


Made of best long fiber Egyptian 
yarn. Dyed by a process that 
saves the life of the stocking. 


If your regular dealer says 
he doesn't sell the 


O. 1770.— Patterns for this child’s coat can 

be supplied in three sizes : 6 months, 1 and 

3 years. Size 1 year requires 3% yards 27- 
inch, 24% yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch 
material, 2 yards embroidered edging and 1% 
yardsinsertion. Price, including Chart Model, 
10 cents, post-free. Order by number and 
state age size. Send all orders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Siyle No. 192. Price 50 cents, 


Just Beyond Babyhood 


when the body begins to develop is the 
essential time for the Ferris Good 
Sense Waist. Made of the softest wash 
material with buttons to hold all other 
garments and shoulder straps to carry 
them. The 





Cap Made with Lining 
O. 1495.— Patterns for this in- 


fant’s cap can be supplied in one 
size. It requires % yard 22-inch, or 
% yard 36-inch material, % yard 
lace insertion and 1% yards ruching. 
sense. WAIST 
SENSE 


Price, including Chart Model, 10 
assures the comfort and promotes the health 


cents, post-free. Order by number. 
Send all orders, with price inclosed, 
of the growing child. Ferris patent safety 
pin holder holds the pin 


to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
securely and prevents any 


Home Journal, 
tearing of the cloth. 

Ferris Good Sense 
Waists are made in styles 
and sizes adapted to 
women and children of 
every age. Name sewed 
in red on thefront. Write 
for the Ferris book and 
learn the secret of health- 
ful dress. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 
341 Broadway, New York 


Pickaninny 


Stocking 


Write us your name 
and his, and we will 
give you prompt at- 
tention. 


No. 11, 1 x 1, 
rib for boys. 
No. 21, 2x1, 
rib for boys. 
No. 31, 1x 1, 
fine rib for girls. 
61 Leonard St., N. Y. City. 


ickaninny Stocking Co. 



























Of English Nainsook or 
Longcloth 


O. 1212.— Patterns for this little 
girl’s petticoat can be supplied 

in four sizes: 1 to 7 years. Size 5 
years requires 2% yards 27-inch, or 
1% yards 36-inch material. Price, 
including Chart Model, 10 cents, 
post-free. Order by number and 
State age size. Send all orders, 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 








FERRIS PATENT 


O. 1246.— Patterns for this little 
girl’s petticoat can be supplied 

in four sizes: 1 to 7 years. Size 3 
years requires 1% yards 27-inch, or 
1\% yards 36-inch material. Price, 
including Chart Model, 10 cents, 
post-free. Order by number and 
State age size. Send all orders, 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

















FOR GROWING GIRLS 


TTA] 


Underwaists 
(Plaited Bust) 

Style 445. Illustrated. 10 to 
18 years. Bust adjustable to 
any size figure. Sizes 19 to 28 
inches. Price soc. 

Remember you are building 














Children’s Outfitting. 


We direct the energies of our 
entire establishment 
to a sole object — 








Checked or Plaid Gingham 


O. 1443.— Patterns for this 
child’s play suit with long 





Of Canton Flannel 





that young lady’s figure now. 


ONLY ONE 


MATERNIT 


(REGISTERED) 


tHe WAIST 





O. 1400. — Patterns for this 
child’s night-drawers can 

be supplied in four sizes: 2 to 
8 years. Size 4 years requires 
3% yards 27-inch, or 2% yards 
36-inch material. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 10 cents, 
post-free. Order by number 
and state age size. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to 





Muslin Drawers 


O. 1399, — Patterns for this 
child’s drawers can be sup- 
plied in three sizes : 6 months, 
2 and 4 years. Size 2 years 
requires % yard 27-inch or 
36-inch material. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 10 cents, 


trousers can be supplied in three 
sizes: 210 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires 2% yards 27-inch, or 
2 yards 36-inch material. 
Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Order by 
number and state age size. 
Send all orders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





the supplying of the 
needs of children of 
all ages. 


Ordering by Mail 


through our perfectly or- 
ganized Mail Order De- 


partment affords the same 
safety and satisfaction to 
out-of-town patrons as per- 
sonal shopping. 


wa OUR CATALCGUE 


Mee, enumerates 20,000 items 

accompanied by more 
than 1,000 illustrations of 
articles of wear and use required in the 


Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies 
Sent for 4 cts. postage. 


the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 







post-free. Order by number 
and state age size. Send all 
orders, with price inclosed, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 




















“H& W” 


Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and menial com- 
fort. Itis a boon to the ex- 
pectant mother. 


Price $1.50 
At Corset Dept. All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will 


Grand 
Prize 
SZ. 
Louis 


1904 








We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d St., New York 


Little Tudor Sleeper 


Our newest Little Tudor 




















Buttons on the Shoulders A Lawn Dress 


wear WHITCOMB’S O. 1436.— Patterns for this child’s O. 1724.— Patterns for this child’s offering, and one which every 
in pettice at can be supplied in three dress can be supplied in three sizes: 
FLEXSOLE” SHOES sizes: 6 months, 2 and 3 years. Size 6 months, 1 and 3 years. Size 1 year glance. 


| mother will appreciate at a 
| 


2 years requires 1% yards 27-inch, or 
1% yaras 36-inch material. Price, in- 
cludinz Chart Model, 10 cents, post- 
free. (rder by number and state age 
size ‘end all orders, with price in- 
closed, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Lacie:,? Home Journal. 


The most comfortable shoe 
for women ever made. Soft 
flexible, perfect-fitting and 
handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to 
wrinkle and hold moisture. 
No Seams. ‘ 

An Iowa woman writes: “ First 
leather shoe I have been able to 
wear in twenty years."’ 

A Boston woman writes: “I 
inclose check for $3.00 for a pair 
of 6E Lace boots. I never had 
anything so comfortable. I 


Made of high-grade domet in 
blue-and-white and pink-and- 
white stripes. 
| Opens in back; extra full 
| fashioned, smooth seams, and 
durably made throughout. Pro- 
tects the little sleeper from head 
to foot. 

Cute, sensible and economical. 

Price 50 cents at your deal- 
ers, or sent direct at same price, 
upon receipt of his name, if he 
does not carry it. 


requires 356 yards 27-inch, or 23% yards 
36-inch material, % yard all-over em- 
broidery 18 inches wide, and 1 yard of 
edging. Price, including Chart Model, 
10 cents, post-free. Order by number 
and state age size. Send all orders, 
with price inclosed, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 













: : Sizes one to seven years. 
=} time" = pn ned Waist of Muslin, DraWers and Petticoat of Longcloth JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
or mone 


refané: N?2: 1936.— Patterns for this child’s set can be supplied in 
four sizes: 1 to 4 years. 


LACE, 3.00 : : ; : 
Pri BUTTON, $3.25 pai Size 2 years requires: 27-inch material 36-inch material 
ces OXFO $8.28 \ pont . Petticoat . . . . 1M yards . . . 1% yards 


| Dubuque, lowa 
Send outline of fuot and give size Waitt. « « i. mM yard «se % yard | 


NYE & HERRING 
Infants’ and Children’s Outfitters 


“ From maker to weare: "’ at wholesale prices. Send 
4c for Catalog. (No Patterns.) 
A 17-19 QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO 





usually worn. Peewee 2 ss 1% yards . .. 1 = yard 
Eastern Shoe Co.,180 Broadway, Beverly, Mass. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Order by 
wai ---(o— eeyeeane. number and state age size. Send all orders, with price 
pecial moemen Ss. inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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UNDERWEAR 


WILL 
IMPROVE 
YOUR 
FIGURE 














Shelma Cloth 


None Genuine Without the Name on when 















Free Sample 


of the newest dress fabric 


in New York City; bound to be 
permanent in its popularity. If 
you will just ask us, 
and name your favor- 
ite dress-goods dealer, 
we will send youa 
sample cutting of 


 Shelma Cloth 


the new medium-weight dress fabric, 
which is going to be the talk of fashion 
everywhere. 

Shelma Cloth is all-worsted, 54 in. 
wide, suitable for wear the year round, 
is of a hard wearing texture, so 
“springy"’ that it can hardly be 
wrinkled; comes in black and the 
standard colors, and, with its rich, yet 
modest finish, is peculiarly adapted to the 

flowing effects now in vogue. Let us send 
you a piece of this pleasing fabric. And if you 
find your dealer hasn't it, and doesn’t get it for 
you, we will supply you direct, paying delivery 
charges and refunding your money promptly if 
you are not pleased. Do not neglect to send the name of 
your dealer when you write. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co. (Inc. ), 453 Broome St., New York 


Trade-Mark ti 
Name on 
Selvage. 


Is a medium weight Tailor’s 
Satin for lining ladies’ garments. 
WARRANTED ALL SILK 
WEAR GUARANTEED 
Sold at all dry goods and Balan 

stores. 36 inches wide, $1.5 
per yard. Made by the m: eas 
of the celebrated 
COLLEGE BRAND 
TAFFETAS 
Vassar Bryn Mawr 
Wellesley Lasell 


Radcliffe 
Also Shawmut Silks 
Ask your Merchant Tailor as to 
hex quality. 

If your retailer does not have 
SUPERBA SATIN, write us. 
CUMNER, JONES & CO. 

90 Chauncy 8t., BOSTON 


FINE STATIONERY ? vite forCorrect Forms 


The head of our Engrav- 


CALLING CARDS P ix Devartnent was for 


merly with ‘liffany & Co. 
WEDDINGS ?P tie EVANS-PENFOLD CO., BUFFALO 
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ALL PATTERNS FREE 





E MUST acknowledge that we are making 
W this generous offer because the reception of 
THE JOURNAL patterns has been enthusi- 
astic beyond our most sanguine expectations. We 
have told you before how much we appreciate the 
kind words of praise, but again we must say that 
the letters still pour in to us from thousands of 
women telling us that the patterns are the most 
satisfactory they have ever used. Our agents, too, 
send us word of continual co.amendation received 
by them from the happy users of our patterns. You 
know from past experience that THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL is always most generous to its 
readers; therefore, because the above statement 
proves so clearly to us that the patterns would be 
appreciated by more women if they were once to use 
them, we are making this most generous ofter: 


To any reader who willsend one yearly subscrip- 
tion for The Ladies’ Home Journal at the present price 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents for some person 
not now a subscriber, we will, in acknowledgment of 
the courtesy, send three (3) coupons, each of which 
will be good for one pattern (at any pfice) offered in 
The Journal or in our Style Book. 

a 


This offer is not meant for the agent or for busi- 
ness people only: it is meant for you—you who 
desire to avail yourselves of the opportunity of re- 
ceiving three JOURNAL patterns absolutely free. 
When we say that we will give you three pat- 
terns free we do not mean that we shall send 
you only such patterns which we choose to send 
you, but we shall await your orders and follow 
them to the letter. You may select now three pat- 
terns of designs that have been published in the 
past issues or that appear in the current issue, or 
you may hold your coupons, since they are good for 
future use. If you desire all three patterns at 
once just say so, and tell us when you send your 
subscription just what numbers and sizes you desire. 
If you want only one pattern at present mention 
the number and size you desire and we will send it 
to you, together with two coupons which will be 
good for future use. If you do not want any pat- 
terns now you will receive three coupons which may 
be sent at any time, one for each pattern you 
desire. Do not fail to ask for the coupons when 
you send in the subscription; otherwise, we shall 
not know that you are taking advantage of this 
offer. Remember, the subscription must be for 
some one not now on our list. It must not be in 
your own name, and this offer must be mentioned 
when you send the subscription. 

We think we have made this quite plain, and we 
feel sure that many of our readers will take advan- 
tage of the generous offer of three patterns absolutely 
free for the trifling effort of securing one new sub- 
scriber for THE JOURNAL. We know that you 
have appreciated both THE JOURNAL and the pat- 
terns, and we wish to reward you generously for 
helping others to know the magazine which gives 
you so much assistance and pleasure. 


The 100-Page Style Book 


UST another word about our Style Book and then 

we will * leave it to you.’’ Do not think for 
one moment that this book is simply a number 
of styles hurled together and bound in book form. 
It consists of over one thousand designs artistically 
and conveniently arranged and indexed so that they 
can be classified, and in an instant you can turn the 
page to whatever style of garment youdesire. The 


coats are in one section, the skirts in another, and | 


the children’s clothes — just heaps of them — occupy 
a corner of the book all to themselves. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the style of our models. 
Our readers have already demonstrated their appre- 
ciation of the fact that we give them the best style, 
and always very much inadvance. They know that 
if they make their clothes from our patterns this 
season they will be good style for some time to 
come. But we do wish to tell you about something 
of which you are perhaps unaware — that is, that, 
following up our custom of always giving our 
readers just what they want, we have in our new 
Style Book pages of odd sleeves, so that they can 
remodel their last season’s sleeves without buying an 
entire garment pattern. We have also a delightful 
variety of all kinds of negligees and underwear, and 
we have not forgotten the little housewife who 
revels in dainty domestic aprons. We have lived 
up to our statement that the accessories in a 
woman’s wardrobe are essential, consequently we 
have patterns of girdles and collars and all kinds of 
little ** fixings ’’ which are so hard to cut without a 
pattern. And then observe the fact that we have 
pretty and attractive little baby layettes with the 
delightful feature of being subdivided, so that a 
mother can purchase a set of patterns suitable for 
infants’ clothes for the house, or a set suitable for 
the street; she may buy either long clothes or short 
clothes without purchasing a lot of patterns that she 
really does not want, as is often the case when buy- 
ing such an outfit. These little sets do not exceed 
in price our regular patterns. 


This is just to give you an idea of what the Style 
Book contains — that is, as far as the designs are 
concerned; but there are splendid suggestions for 
trimmings, wonderful helps for the amateur in fit- 
ting, and altogether it is a book that no home 
dressmaker should be without. Besides all these 
practical helps and hints, the first page of the Style 
Book is devoted to teaching our readers how to take 
measures properly,so that when they order patterns 
they can be quite sure that they are ordering just 
the size they really need. 

We have succeeded, too, in keeping the price of 
the Style Book within the reach of all; it will be 
sent postpaid upon the receipt of twenty cents. 

In conclusion, let us remind you that we still 
receive letters from some of our readers asking us 
about agencies, and the reply to this question is 
delayed in the answering because we must send the 
letter to the New York house. Therefore, we 
would say again that if you or any of your friends 
are desirous of becoming agents for our patterns 
you will receive full information on the subject if 
you will address The Home Pattern Company, 134 
West Twenty-fifth Street, New York City. 

When ordering patterns or the Style Book kindly 
inclose the price of each as given in THE JOURNAL, 
using postal, bankers’ or express money-orders, and 
address all orders to 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL PATTERN BUREAU 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CHAS. A. STEVENS & BRo 


he =\ SPECIAL CATALOGUE oy 
ee $\, 1905-FALL AND WINTER STYLES. 1906 ps ey 


Cho aks, Sutts, Furs 


This beautiful catalogue — The Stevens Style Book —is now on the press. 
Mailed Free Upon Request. 


~ You can save from 15% to 25% 
by buying your garments through S: 
this catalogue. 
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It is the best work of its kind 
published, containing hundreds of illus- 
trations of women’s garments, showing 
more exclusive ideas than are found in 
any other catalogue, 


Mailed annually to upwards of 
2,000,000 women, who depend 

upon t/ as the leading author- 
ilyupon styles aswellasvalues. 


The Coat (Style No. 360), rep- 
resents oue of our new ‘Tourist 
Coats. When this style coat is 
properly made it is one of the 
most useful and practical coats 
ever brought out; a garment suit- 
able for so many occasions, which can 
be used in most climates almost every 
month of the year. This one is made from , 
very fine all-wool Scotch mixture; 50 y | 
inches long and comes in beautiful 


shades of medium and 
dark gray. Price,.... $1 2.50 
Suit (Style No. 519)— One of our 
leading models; made from fine all- 
wool gray mixture in very man- 
nish effects. The coat is cut 48 
Pa incheslong; the skirt made with 
i 13 gores with flaring kilts. This 


eee 


7 
y 
¢ 
¥ 
¥ 
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suit is one of our special leaders 
and will be sold during the 
months of September and SF 


October at the 
low price of $22.50 
We are establishing agencies 


for the sale of our garments 
in every town in the United States. 





Suil Style, 


Coat Style, No. 360, $12.50. Write us. No. 519, $22.50. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., Chicago, Ill. 
We are sole agents for the celebrated ** Leona" muslin underwear, 


UA) 

“VW Wastvated oud fui a “98 , ‘ three garments ‘y 
= in one,” tllustrated and fully described in our Catalogue. . ‘ 

a) ha [oan 
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Why Buy Ready- 


We will make No. 61—LADIEs' | | 
clothing to WALKING SKIRT 
’ - 2A Cc made oO a ver ine 
dey h ‘the / quality high Pian Pan- 


| This Beautiful Dress 


$298 — Prepaid 


We have solved for 
Mothers the ever-present problem, 
“ Where can I buy good clothes for 
the children at reasonable prices?” 
Because, under our system of 































ama cloth, in black aki P ‘ P 
i . > , Ss making on a large scale and 
same Y * biue and brown, cut in selling direct from our factory, 
prices i A * wary ~ ae ith a we save our customers all deal- 
4 = rie orward with a ’ Ste 
vou ~ ers’ profits. 
pav for \ | a t P . er As a specimen value from our 
oe A A anaes Bhs catalogue, we show here an attract- 
. rv s Ewe : 
y ; ee sallar atliehad. ive style for girls, sizes gto 12 yrs 
made gar- , io: } No. 418—Frock of fine 


. Inverted plait 
\ back, bound 


| French Gingham ; novelty gar- 
} seams and two- 
| 


ment, handsomely trimmed 
with white duck belt and con- 
trasting shoulder tabs ; broad box- 
plaited front ; full lined and splen- 
didly made throughout. 

The cut gives only a faint hint of the 
Teal eg A ~— and serviceable quality 
of this little dress. To KNOW its real 
4 value, send for it, and get one of the 
Clothe YOUR Chil- best bargains you ever received. Money 
dren Free under back if not satisfactory. 
our Multiple Trad- afte all of Lap Ne apne ” gicte, it is 

perfect fitting, shapely, comfortable, easy 

ing ae System. to put on, and made of ample material ; no 

ith Catalogue, + skimpy " effects —every garment made 

with broad shoulders, full body, and liberal hem for lengthen- 
ing, if necessary. 


ments, so that 
you get all \ 
the benefit of ‘ 
custom - te 
clothes for noth- 
ing. You pay not 
one cent more for 
the style, fit, fin- 
ish and fine 
workmanship 

of tailor-made 

garments than 
you have 
paid for fac- 


inch hem at bot- 
tom. Made 
strictly to indi- 
vidual measure 
and guaranteed 
to fit. Price 


$750 


Samples of 
material 
and meas- 
urement 
blanks 


will be These “* Ideal" garments are better than the ordinary mail- 
tory made sent up- order goods. We make them equal to what you would pay 
clothes. on ap- % to % more for in the big city stores. 
p lica- OUR ‘FREE is a complete Market Place for Mothers. It 
tion. CATALOGUE contains everything for boys’ and girls’ outer 
wear, as well as a splendid line of Ladies’ Waists, Skirts, 
Jackets and Suits. rite for the Book Today. 








Ideal Suit Co., 83-85 Dearborn Street, Chicago 













AGENTS 
WANTED 


We want one representative in every town in the United 
States to take orders for our ladies’ custom-made suits, 
sat jackets. $15.00 to $25.00 per week may be 
earn 


You cannot find any line of work which is so fascinating 
and remunerative. Everything to do business with fur- 
nished free, such as handsome fashion plates, samples of ma- 
terials. tape measure, order blanks, advertising matter, etc., 
etc. This advertisement will appear in the leading magazines, 
and you must act quickly in order to secure territory for your 
town, as we will appoint the representatives in the order in 
which applications are received if references are satisfactory. 
THE MANHATTAN GARMENT COMPANY 
Ladies’ Custom Tailors 
4 West 16th Street New York City 

















FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 


For For Men, Ladies and Children 


Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 
camel-hair, Other makes are only 
“camel-hair’’ in name. Root’s Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’s White Wool and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 


Sold by principal dealers in New York 
and all large cities. 


Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric =\ Uf not by yours, write to 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS — , ~ . ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 
Refuse the “ just as good” and insis! upon having the r ° 1 Greene St., 


KING PHILIP MILLS FAsaics New York 
REDUCED RATES on Household 
Goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
Dep. A, 95 Washington St., Chicago. 
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The Fall Styles 


will show, more emphatically than 


ever, the adoption of the /apering 


waist. This has been good style 
for more than a year. This Fall 
it will be the dominant fashion. 
There is only one way to get 
the effect at its best. It depends 


entirely on the corset and the 
only corset sold in shops that 


Rw 


gives it properly is the 


>: 


a 
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Ask your dressmaker. Look at the 
fashion books. The tapering waist is 
the style dictated by the fashion author- 
ities of the world. 

All lengths in high and low busts 


Prices $1.00 to $3.00 


Every R & G Corset is guaranteed 


R & G Corset Co. 


New York Boston San Francisco 
“al pe FI So 


-— 


Chicago 


ae 
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Pres de Soie 


is what taffeta ought to be 


‘Taffeta is alright in its place — but that 
place isn’t in petticoats or drop-skirts. 
That’s Prés-de-Soie'’s place. 

Prés-de-Soie (pronounced Pray-de-swa) is 

better than taffeta at one-third the price. Be- 

sides having a taffeta appearance —that taf- 
feta lightness—that same “swish” and 

“cry ’’—it will go thro’ a wear siege that 
would put three Taffeta Petticoats out of 

“i commission. 

Pres-de-Soie is stamped on the selvage. 36 
inch width—brilliant black and rich colors. 
Retail price at all stores 35 cts. a yard. 

If not, send your dealer’s name and we 

will forward samples and details. 


GILBERT MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. I, 83-85 White St., 
New York City 




















SAVE 33% 
ON SILKS 


) Conducted 
by Mrs. Ralston 


ITH the cool days and the bright October 
W sunshine comes inspiration to work, and it 

is a pleasure rather than a task to plan and 
cut and make ‘‘the new winter gowns ’’ about which 
we have been reading and dreaming ever since the 
August number brought us straight from Paris the 
predicted fashions for the winter. 

The school-children have been practically fitted 
out, andthe boarding-school girl in particular, and 
now is the opportunity-for mother and the stay-at- 
home girls to make ready their winter outfit. To 
many of us this means ripping, cleaning, pressing, 
turning and twisting, and making over; perhaps a 
new gown is added, but many of us must depend upon 
our ingenuity to make the old one look new. Really 
the satisfaction of a well-made-over gown is great. 
One girl writes me that she never yet made a new 
gown successfully, because she was not accustomed 
to cutting into new material, but the second season, 
when she made it over, it was always ‘‘the prettiest 
dress she ever had.’’ 

So many good ideas have been sent in about the 
little things. One woman says that ‘picking out 
the threads is part of the ripping process.’’ Did you 
ever ask anybody, who wanted to help, torip upa 
dress for you? Well, were the threads ever picked 
out? Some people trust to luck that the ripped 
part will be cut away when the new pattern is ap- 
plied; sometimes it is, but I have seen dresses so 
prettily and stylishly made that only the telltale 
threads left from their former existence stamped 
them as ‘‘made-over.” 

The old material should be well brushed, washed, 
sponged or pressed before starting the new garment. 
Many fabrics washed carefully in soap and water 
will look almost like new, and some respond most 
cheerfully to a bath of gasoline; of course you must 
show great discretion, for some materials differ 
much in character and require individual treatment. 


I am much inclined to let you read one of my 
Economy Club letters; it will appeal to many of 
my system-loving sisters, and even the most care- 
less of us must acknowledge that method simplifies 
work. My correspondent writes: 

‘*T wonder if it would be of any help to others 
were I to tell you an experience I had, while visiting 
an old school friend a few years after my marriage. 
I was surprised, knowing that her allowance was 
no larger than my own, at the number of pretty and 
appropriate costumes she had for all occasions. I 
asked her one day if she would tell me her secret. 
For answer she said, ‘Come, and you may have a 
peep into what Jack calls my Mathematicai Studio, 
for it is there, he says, I solve problems in addition 
and multiplication of dress materials.’ A large 
wardrobe occupied a corner of the room, in which 
were kept dresses, hats and underwear all laid aside 
to be made over. Across the room stood a large 
chest which she called her Research Box, filled with 
odds and ends: ribbons, embroideries, laces, trim- 
mings, etc. In the wardrobe and chest were placed all 
garments and accessories deemed unwearable. As 
soon, however, as they were rejuvenated and ready 
to play again their little r6le upon the stage of fash- 
ion, they were all transferred to an old chest of 
drawers to await their cue. A large workbasket 
stood near by in which everything that needed 
mending was placed. ‘There were any number of 
contrivances in this sewing-room to make work 
easy and to save time; there in the midst my friend 
planned her clothes, renovated, mended, cut, fitted 
and sewed, with every convenience at hand. 

‘*T returned home resolved to emulate my friend 
in her methodical ways. I have really tried the 
plan and find that system makes work light and 
insures good results. The ideas for making over 
my own and my baby’s clothes come much more 
readily, and the work is a delight.’’ 


Here is such a good way to hang a skirt (and the 
hanging of a skirt is one of the problems in dress- 
making) that I am going to pass it on. 

** Finish all but the lower edge of the skirt—that 
is, have the belt on, the hooks and eyes on and the 
skirt well pressed; now put on the skirt, adjusting 
it properly at the waist-line. Somebody else must 
do the rest, for you must stand perfectly erect with- 
out changing your position. Let the person who 
is hanging the skirt take a ruler or a yardstick 
(any straight, unbending stick will do) and, using 
it as a measure, stand it on the floor against the 
skirt, mark with chalk or pins the point where the 
upper end of the stick touches the skirt. The 
skirt should be measured in this way (from the 
floor) all the way around, the person who is hang- 
ing the skirt walking around the wearer so that the 
position of the skirt will not be changed. When 
this line is completed (and the points of marking 
should be very close together) take off the skirt and 
lay it out on a table or the floor, and, again using the 
measuring stick, mark a line below the other for the 
lower edge of the skirt, always maintaining exactly 
the same distance from the first line made. For 
instance, if the first line is twelve inches from the 
floor, and you wish to have the skirt clear the floor 
two inches, mark the line ten inches below the first 
line. Turn up and hem on this line, baste, press 
and finish any desired way. 

** Tf the skirt is a plaited one, before trying on, 
baste each plait into place its entire length and press 
well, leaving in the bastings until the skirt is hung. 
After the mark is made at the lower edge turn up 
the material for a hem (just as you did the plain 
skirt), baste and press. Now take out the bastings 
near the lower edge of the skirt, turn up the hem 
in the single thickness of the material (according to 
the fold you have already pressed into the cloth), 


MESSALINE 
TAFFETA 


Have you seen it?? Of course I have 


It has durability above all other Taffeta silks. 21 inches wide. Madeinall colors. Will not crack 
or tear, and is recognized by dressmakers, fashion experts anddiscriminating women everywhere as 
the final perfection in Dress Taffetas. It is pure dye, with draping possibilities that are particularly 
adapted to the new fashions. 

When you look for ABIS TAFFETA, ask to see ABIS MOIRE. 
ultra-fashionable for Fall costumes for the Smart Set. 

Sold by all first-class retailers. Look on the selvage for 
the woven name: P. & M. Asis MessaLine TAFFETA. 


It is the very latest and will be 



























PELGRAM & MEYER, Silk Manufacturers, 113-117 Spring Street, New York City 
17 INCH DELIVERED 


PLUME $5.0 PREPAID 


Ours is the only Ostrich feather Man- 
ufactory in the world growing its 
own raw feathers. Buy the gen- 
uine Cawston ostrich product 
and you will possess the 
most beautiful and durable 
plumes and boas known 
to the world of fashion. 
Every genuine CAWSTON 

feather bears the ac- 













companying trade- 
mark on under 
side of quill. 
Accept no sub- 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THE FARM. Send a remit- stitutes claimed 
tance to us and we will deliver the goods prepaid to you to be “ Just 
or to your milliner at producérs prices. Everything shipped as good.”? 
direct from our factory is protected from dampness and is in sg . 
perfect condition when received. Money refunded if you are Everythi 
A r . . . - ~ “verything 
not satisfied with quality and price. 17-in. Cawston Comtesse - 
plume, made exactly like the picture ; quill exposed ; a broad shippe d 
heavy feather ; black, white, pink or blue. Made from the best prepa id. 
grade of stock; very fashionable size for this season ; worth 


$7.50 at retail, delivered prepaid for $5.00; 13-in., same as 
above, $2.25; 15-in., same as above, $3.75; 1%4-yd. black 
ostrich Boa, $12.00; 2-yd. black or white Boa, best, $25.00. 


BUY FROM THE PRODUCER 








Write for our beautiful souvenir catalogue, full 


Free Souvenir Catalogue of farm pictures and illustrations of our goods. 


Also ask for our price list for repairing old ostrich goods. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM, P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 














Single Width 


DANISH CLOTH 








Free Fashion and Household Catalog 


You could buy everything you wear in New York. No 
matter where you live, this catalogue brings you our entire 
store — 24 acres of choice merchandise, for your selection. 
It gives you the full advantage of buying in New York — 
at Macy’s—the Largest Goods and Department 
Store under one roof in this country. 

Why not learn what New York is wearing? This Fall 
and Winter Catalogue contains 


The best half-wool dress tabrics on the market. 
Especially adapted for Fall wear. 
Made in full range of colors. Cream a specialty 





stitch the hem, put on the braid, again baste the 
plaits flat near the foot, and press. } 

|  ** Sew dress braid on by hand, as the braid needs 
frequently to be renewed, and hand sewing is much 
more easily ripped than machine stitching. Have 
the braid well shrunken; then baste it on evenly 
(holding it easily), allowing one-eighth of an inch 
to show below the hem. Sew on the braid through 
the centre with a loose, running stitch, being very 
careful not to take the stitches through on to the 
right side of the skirt. Then hem down the top 

| edge of the braid, still being careful that the 

stitches do not strike through and that the sewing 

| is not tight enough to draw.” 


Black (Shade 15) and Navy Blue (Shade 630) are 

fast and will not crock. 

Caution.—Fast blue shade 630 has a White selvage 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 

BOSTON and NEW YORK. 
——=—_ 


500 pages of 


New York Fashions for Fall 


Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Skirts, Shirtwaists, and everything 
needed for men's or women's wear orin thehome. If you 
wish to know and have the New York Fall Styles—if 
interested in —write for our catalogue. 
Cloth Bound Copy, De Luxe Edition, sent for lic. to pay 
postage, or paper-bound copy sent absolutely free. It 
places the New York Market at your disposal — the pleas- 
ure of New York Styles — New York Prices —all are yours 
for the asking. Write for this catalogue, to-day — NOW. 


Address Room 14 
HERALD SQUARE 


j By BUYING DIRECT FROM MILL 
About % of the money you spend for silks goes for 
the profits of jobbers and dealers. Why not save that 
money for yourself? 
Pure Silk Lining Taffeta, all colors, 19 inches, 35c, 
Pure Silk Dress Taffeta, all colors, 18 inches, - 55c, 
Guaranteed Black Taffeta, yard wide, - - - - 88c, 
Changeable Taffetas, - - - - - ---- - §8c. 
Pure, new, bright, lustrous silks, fresh from the looms, 
cut any length desired. Guaranteed to satisfy or your 
money back. We pay express. 
FREE SAMPLES 
THE CHESTER MILLS, 431 Broadway, New York 











Quick washer Frank Siddalls Soap washes 
clothes one-half quicker than common soap. No 
boiling. No scalding necessary with this soap. 
Try it next washday. Get it of grocers, department 
stores, and mail-order houses. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 


MACY’S NEW YORK 
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cially for the fall 
fashions in 


women’s 





always indicate the new 
modes. The model shown 
above is probably the first 
of its kind ever designed. 
It represents the highest 
degree of perfection attained 
in corset making. The sec- 
tions which run toward the 
sides and back train the flesh 
into graceful, stylish curves; 
accomplishing a contour of 
the latest fashion. ; 


American Lady Model 
750. ULTRA BUST—CURV- } l 
ING WAIST ; hose supporters front 
and sides. $2.00 

This describes only one of the | 
twenty-five new fall. models of 
American Lady Corsetsnow {| 

being shown — wherever 

Corsets are for sale. 


$5.00 to $1.00 


Our FORM TRAINING Series 
contains the greatest Stout Woman's 
Corset ever conceived. 


A Shape for Every Figure 
American Lady Corset Co. 


New York DETROIT Chicago 
Free Booklet 























Strongest, 
wear 
Loncest 


Vitality Garter Top Hose 
for Women wear four times 
as long as ordinary hose, 
because 4 ply at toe, heel, sole, 
and back, where shoes rub, 
and at top, preventing tear- 
ing of hose by garter clasp. 
Closely knit, extra elastic welt, 
shapely and comfortable. 


3 Pairs for 50c. 


In Black, Tan,Blue,Grey; fast, 
sanitary colors; sizes 8 to 10. 


PAT. APPL. FOR 


THE HOSE WITH LIFE 


Vitality Hose for Men — The Sock with Life—4 ply 
toe, heel, sole, and back. Same color as Women's. 
Sizes9to12. Of ycur dealer, or direct from factory, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
VITALITY HOSIERY COMPANY 
1678 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PARKER'S ARCTIC SOCKS 


(TRADE-MARK) Reg. 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
room. Worn in rubber boots, absorbs 
. perspiration. Made of knitted fal- 
ric, lined with soft white 
wool fleece. Sold in 
all sizes by dealers or 
by mail, 25c. pair. 
; Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J. H. Parker, Dept. 1, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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DRAWN BY MAUD TOUSEY 


Bloomer Trousers for Youngsters 
At what age do the little boys begin to wear the 
bloomer trousers ? Mrs. A. G. L. 
Two and one-half to three years is the age, al- 
though many little boys of two are so sturdy and 
well developed that the bloomer trousers are suit- 


| able for them at that age. 


For a College Girl's Wardrobe 

Can you give me a brief outline of what my 
daughter will need for her college outfit ? 

MOTHER. 

The usual list consists of the ordinary underwear, 
varying with the climate of the country; a plain 
tailored coat and skirt suit; cotton and flannel 
shirtwaists to wear to lectures; a more dressy shirt- 
waist or two; a separate skirt or wool shirtwaist 
suit; a dimity or muslin gown for ** dress-up” 
occasions —a left-over midsummer afternoon or 
evening gown is just the thing for this; a wrapper; 


| dressing-sacque and slippers; high shoes, dancing 


slippers; two hats, and a raincoat or evening wrap. 


If the Front of Your Dress Turns Up 
What can I do to prevent the front hem of my 
brown silk skirt from turning up as I walk? 
DORCAS. 
This can be easily remedied by adding a cloth 
facing. It will give the necessary added weight to 
the silk. 


Correct Mourning for a Man 
What is considered correct mourning for a man, 
and how long is it worn fora parent? P. B.C. 
A gray or black suit worn with a black cravat is 
sufficient. A husband wears black for two years, a 
son for one year, and a brother for six months. 


Bleaching Faded Summer Gowns 

I have a pink linen shirtwaist suit and a blue one, 
perfectly good, both of them, but they have faded 
in a hopeless manner; how can I bleach them 
white ? ALPHA. 


You must bleach each dress separately. Take a 
can of potash and add two gallons of water, letting 


| this solution stand for ten minutes; add five cents’ 


worth of salts of tartar, two tablespoonfuls of borax 


and one pint of ammonia, using a teacupful of this 


solution to a clothes-boiler full of water, and put 
on to boil until your garment is bleached white. 
Your blue linen dress will require more of this solu- 
tion than the pink one, probably five teacupfuls to 
the same amount of water. 


Serviceable for College Wear 

I have twelve yards and a half of thirty-six-inch- 
wide voile, a brown and white check. How shall I 
make it for college wear ? JUNIOR. 

Make a plain, simple shirtwaist suit. Cut your 
skirt by an eight-gored plaited skirt pattern with 
the plaits stitched to fit snugly over the hips, and 
finish with a wide hem. Make the waist with three 
fine plaits each side of a centre wide box-plait, and 
arrange the sleeves with fine plaits at the armholes. 
It is pretty to trim the edges of the box-plait with 
groups of brown silk-covered or brown crocheted 
buttons. Small triple-pointed cape collars and 
turnback cuffs of the same material piped with 
brown Louisine silk, and brown silk for a girdle, 
would complete this dress. You can obtain a pat- 


| tern of this skirt and waist from THE JOURNAL’S 


street suit for my dress ? 





° Invitations, A ts, Etc. | 
100 in script lettering, includingtwo | 
eS ing sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- | 


ing Cards, 50ce, Write for Samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 928 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pattern Bureau.* Ask for skirt pattern No. 1703, 
and waist No. 1702; price 15 cents each. 


A Spot Made by the White of an Ess 

I have been unfortunate enough to spill the white 
of an egg on the front of my blue silk dress. What 
must I do to remedy it ? NANcY V. 

Wash the spot in clean, cold, soft water, put 
under the spot a piece of absorbent cotton or white 
blotting-paper, and rub briskly with a piece of the 
silk until the spot is dry. 


Appropriate Dress for Home Wedding 

Iam to be quietly married at home without at- 
tendants in early October; would you advise a silk 
Lucy S. 

Do not get silk; you will find that a cloth gown 
of fine gray and black wool or plain dark blue 
broadcloth or cashmere will give you more service 
as the cold weather advances. Have a circular 
skirt cut short with one of the new hip-length semi- 
loose-fitting jackets; with this wear a fine white 
dainty lingerie blouse and a coquettish dark blue 
felt hat trimmed with plum-colored velvet ribbon 
and pink roses. Patterns for this tailored style of 
circular skirt and short jacket can be had from THE 
JOURNAL’s Pattern Bureau. Ask for skirt pattern 
No, 1819, and jacket No. 1874; price 15 cents each. 


Is Gray Second Mourning? 
Is gray as much second mourning as black and 
white ? M.G. 
Gray is not considered as second mourning in 
these days. Black and white is worn, and when a 
change is made it is immediately into colors. 


Fashionable Colors This Winter 

Will brown be a fashionable color the coming 
winter ? BABE. 

A great deal of brown will be used, green, blue 
and red in many shades, while prune and plum will 
be the predominating colors; gray and mixed suit- 
ings will be used also. 


——— _ — 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1905 


Mrs. Ralston’s 
Answers 


Questions of general interest about dress will 

\ be answered on this page. Correspondents 

should use their full names and addresses. 

LER \ Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by 
AS mail if stamps are inclosed. 





To Use an Old Black Satin Skirt 

I have an old black satin skirt with lining at- 
tached. As I wish to use the satin for a drop skirt 
under a net dress, shall I take it apart from the 
lining ? VIENNA. 

If you have had your skirt for several years and 
you wish your dress to look well you must rip 
apart your skirt, take out the lining and recut the 


satin gores over a modern pattern, so that it fits | 


closely over the hips. You will need the addition 
of several full ruffles to trim this drop skirt, to hold 
out the necessary fullness of the outside skirt. 


Making Over a Foulard Waist 

I have a black foulard waist with a white lace 
stripe. The waist is too small and has coat sleeves; 
what can I combine with it so that I need not throw 
it aside? The skirt belonging to it I can wear 
nicely if the waist is fixed. M.A. L. 


Rip up your sleeves and use them to form a sur- 
plice crossed shawl collar over a chemisette and 
stock collar of tucked black fishnet; make a two- 
puff elbow sleeve and deep, tight-fitting cuff of this 
same tucked net, with small ruffles of net to trim the 
collar. A pattern for this waist can be had by 
writing to THE JOURNAL’s Pattern Bureau. Ask 
for pattern No. 1520; price 15 cents. 


To Alter Your Last Season’s Coat 

How can I alter a last season’s traveling coat with 
full box back, double-breasted front and big, loose 
sleeves? It is a useful garment and I should like 
to wear it again this winter if possible. DOTTIE. 

The best way would be to rip the coat apart and 
cut under-arm gores and semi-fit the back, taking 
care to stitch and press the seems well. The front 
could remain double-breasted, but should be fin- 
ished at the neck by a medium-sized collar and 
revers ; the new sleeves show slight fullness at the 
shoulders and are small] from elbow to wrist, made 
with wide, turnback cuffs, so press your old sleeves 
out flat and recut after this pattern. 


An Inexpensive Riding Costume 

I am looking forward to a visit in the real 
country for six weeks. I expect to ride horseback 
while there, but I cannot stand the expense of a 
tailored riding-habit. Please suggest a costume I 
could get up. DAIsy PRICE. 


You will require an extra short, tight-fitting, 
unlined cloth skirt with a deep hem; this should be 
heavily stitched and leaded with small weights; 
also a plain wash shirtwaist with high turnover 
collar and four-in-hand tie. If you wish a hat get 
a small dark straw sailor fastened with elastic; and 
a pair of heavy walking gloves and heavy-soled 
calfskin shoes are needed. Under the skirt you 
must have a pair of bathing-tights. A loose box 
coat of tan covert cloth will be all that you require 
for warmth. 


What to Combine with a Blue Cloth Waist 

Would you mind answering one question for me? 
I have from last season a very handsome dark blue 
chiffon cloth waist with a pretty white lace yoke. 
What can I wear it with this season ? B. B 


If you get a dark blue broadcloth or twilled 
serge of a fine weave made in a coat and skirt suit 
it will give you a three-piece suit. 


A Pretty Handkerchief Yoke 


Will you please give directions for making a 


yoke out of embroidered handkerchiefs? I wish to 
use it in a child’s guimpe. Mrs. V.S. T. 

Have a paper yoke pattern that fits the child; cut 
your handkerchief through the middle into four 
equal square parts, lay them with points downward 
on the pattern, and join with lace insertion or a 
fancy stitch. 


A Black Silk Waist is Very Useful 


Would it be too much out of style if I havea 
soft black silk blouse to wear with separate skirts, 
and how shall I make it ? SUBSCRIBER. 

You ought to find such a blouse extremely useful, 
but it must be worn only with black skirts. Make 
it with groups of inch-and-a-half-wide box-plaits run- 
ning from shoulder to waist, the edges stitched all 
the way; between these box-plaits let in bands of 
heavy lace or dotted black footing from shoulder to 
yoke depth. Make the sleeves three-quarter leg-o’- 
mutton style, and do not have too much fullness 
at the top; let the lower part be tight-fitting, fastened 
with black silk buttons, and add an edging of a nar- 
row ruffle of cream-colored Valenciennes lace. Make 
a stock of finely-tucked silk with lace at the top, and 
a boned belt. A pattern for this waist can be had by 
writing to THE JOURNAL’s Pattern Bureau for 
pattern No. 1840; price 15 cents. 


How to Make a Girl’s Winter Coat 
How shall I make my ten-year-old girl’s winter 


* coat, and what material shall I use? 


Mrs. GEORGE. 
Get a fine-twilled scarlet serge and make it ina 
loose box-coat style with a rolled collar, wide revers, 
anda shield. Gilt buttons look pretty, and black 


or red velveteen can be used to make the collar and | 


revers. Sateen makes a good, strong lining, and 
should be of the same color as the coat. A 
flannel interlining and an adjustable elbow-length 
cape give extra warmth. A pattern for this coat 
and cape can be had by writing to THE JOURNAL’S 
Pattern Bureau for pattern No. 1744; price 15 cents. 








‘Winter Costumes 


Bote, New York 


Fashions 
Catalog FREE—Write Today 


Very newest models for the promenade and 
fashionable dress occasions, with the smartness 
demanded in the world’s style centre. 


Elite Metropolitan Styles 


As pictured in this 
catalog are exactly the 
same as those pur- 
chased by ladies who 
make style a habit, at 
the 


Famous Bedell Shops 


in New York, and may 
be worn by every lady 
of the land with perfect 
confidence that 
they are correct 
in every detail. 


Lower Prices 
Than Ever Before ‘ 


Bedell’s New York Fashion 
Catalog is famous for its pho- 
tographic illustrations of the pre- 
vailing styles from London, Paris 
and New York, and now shows a 
new range of prices, consicder- 
ably lower than ever before. 

Long Coat Suits, 
$10 to $35. 

Numerous models ; many 
new materials. Elegantly 
man-tailored. 


Separate Skirts, 
$5 to $25. All the 
fashionable Autumn 
features and materials. 


Winter Jack- 
ets, $5 to $20, 
Models not shown 
by others. New 
Winter fabrics. 


Long Coats, 
$7.50 to $30, 
Gracefully 
draped models. 


Rain Coats, $10 to 
$20. English models. War- 
ranted waterproof by a late 
London process. 

Separate Waists, $1 to $10. Silks, nun's veilings, 
novelty materials and fancy washable fabrics. 


Genuine Fur-Lined Coats $15 to $50. 


_ A variety of exclusive models ultra-fashionable 
in New York, richly lined in all desirable furs —at 
these positively phenomenal prices. 


Bedell Sells on Approval and Guarantees to Fit 


Remember, you take absolutely no risk and are 
sure of immediate delivery. No vexatious delays. 
Order what you desire; any Bedell garment that 
does not fit or please you, return promptly and we 
will refund your money. 


We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 


Bedell's improved diagram and simple instructions for home 
measurements insures perfect fit— free with Catalog. 


JHE 12 West 14thSt. 
New York City 
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Buy Your And Save 
Dress Goods One-Third 
Direct from in Cost 
the Mills 


Fall and Winter 
Cotton Fabrics 


Send us your name on a postal, and we will send 
you free by mail, a beautiful collection of 200 
samples of exclusive patterns in cotton dress goods 
for ladies’ and children’s Fall and Winter wear. Some 
are for evening toilettes—all are new and fashionable. 
We sell one yard or a hundred, saving you the profits of 
jobber, dealer and middleman, and offering you at once a 
far greater variety of latest styles 
than your local stores can show the 
entire season. 












We pay all delivery charges on every os hase and will refund 
your money if you are not satisfied with your bargain. 


EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY, 31 Union Square, New York 
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In spite of damp ground and wet grass . 
the feet may be kept absolutely dry if 


Dry-Sole 


is applied to the soles. “Dry-Sole” 
is the liquid preparation which per- 
manently waterproofs the shoes, pre- 
serves the leather and adds durability 
and comfort. 


Invaluable 
to Golfers, 


campers, hunters, fisher folk or 
for any manner of out-door life, 
Sold in all shoe, drug and general 
stores—or sent direct by mail on 
receipt of 25c. 

Descriptive Folder Free. 

DRY- SOLE CO. 
101 Warren Street, New York City. 


Canadian Depot: 
126 Wellington St. W., Toronto. 
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Rubens 
Infant Shirt 


a Ss 


No. 80931 No. 80930 
English Fireside Arm Chair. English Sleepy Hollow Lounging 
A most beautiful and comfortable design for living room or Chair for library, living room or club; has soft spring roll for 
library. Large cushiony side head rests. Mahogany feet. head rest and a rollin front. Chair is long and roomy. Cov- 
Covering Best Karpen Sterling Leather in any color. Write ered in Karpen Sterling Leather, of any color. Look Z 
fur Book Z, shows 500 other designs. shows 500 other designs 


Send for our - FREE Book “ Z” 64 pages and 500 designs highest grade leather furniture in the world. 
Send 25c in stamps for Book “ H.”” Contains over 1000 designs of fabric covered Parlor Furniture. 


KRARPEN Genuine 
Leather Furniture 


is sold by the leading dealers everywhere. It is the most beautiful 
and attractive in design—and the cabinet work the most thorough. 
It will last for, generations. There is so much deception in the 
making of upholstered furniture that you cannot afford to buy any 
that does not bear the maker’s name. Karpen Furniture has a repu- < 


tation for its superiority. You can identify 
; I y : y A Word to Mothers: 
it by these two trade marks. 
arpenp The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No chili 
} hould be without it. It atlords full protection to lungs and 
Do not be persuaded to buy any other, because ~~! « BM alxiomen, thus preventing cokls and coughs, so fatal to a reat jf 
Guaraniced we refund your money if it is not all we claim. path m many ¢ hildren. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. lake no other, 
Upholstered = no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn’t 
FUGSUESE | The spring supports in Kanren FURNITURE | eR 
are the same as specihied by t re Jnitec states ta BEWARE. OF IMITATIONS! 
Look for this Trade Mark GOvernment in all its upholstered furniture. 4 


this Trade Mark The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 55a 


% every arment— 
Send for our “Books of Designs” Z and H today. Contain — 


more designs than you can see in the largest store in America. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. Ne Buttons No Trouble 


The Rubens Shirt is mace in cotton, merino (half wool and 


i to * i On m half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 
Karpen Building, Chicago St. James Building, New York 


im to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 


World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture 5 Rese 
Awarded Grand Prize. Highest and only such Award for Leather Furniture at Manufactured by RUBENS & M ARBLE 90 Market Street Chicago 
St. Louis Exposition. Pinreniagce mens cin sah cae 7 pad Hess aac ed bs ca 





Wool Soap 


Absolutely «Pure 
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REAM of WHEAT 


is the right part of the wheat for nerve and 
muscle, is right in the way it is prepared at 
the mill, and is right in serving. _ It is popular, 
and has the right of way among all cereals. 


A PERFECT CEREAL—A DAINTY DESSERT— ALL GROCERS 











COLGATE 2b 
















ALL ANTISEPTIC 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP Pure soap is antiseptic. The perfume of 


Cashmere Bouquet is many times more 
antiseptic than the soap. THEREFORE Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap is more hygienic 
than unscented soaps — it is a perfect combination of Luxury, Utility and Safety. 


VIOLET TALC POWDER Both the powder and its exquisite perfume are 


antiseptic. Our new patented sifter is a marvel 
of simplicity and convenience. We couldn’t improve the powder so we improved the box. 


DENTAL POWDER A Powder for the teeth, to be efficacious, need not be 


disagreeable. "We know how to flavor our articles so as 
to make them both pleasing to the taste and thoroughly antiseptic. 


















SHAVING STICK The beautiful nickeled box in which this soothing and anti- 
septic stick is sold appeals to every woman of taste—the soap 


will satisfy the man for whom she buys it, especially if he follows directions in each box. 
Our Shaving Stick in a home drives out the old-fashioned dust-collecting shaving mug. 


COLGATE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806 Oldest and Largest American Makers of Fine Soaps and Perfumes NEW YORK 








SEA MAN 


